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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction: Cosatu and the first ten years of 
democratic transition in South Africa 

Sakhela Buhlungu 



Introduction 

This book presents the findings of the third stage of a time-series study of 
Cosatu workers' attitudes towards parliamentary democracy. We conducted 
this stage of the investigation in January and February 2004, about two-and-a- 
half months before the third democratic national elections. It has been a long 
ten years since the first study was conducted in March 1994, just four weeks 
before the first elections that ushered in a democratic and non-racial South 
Africa. We can look back to that first survey with pride because nothing was 
certain at that point - the country appeared to be on the brink of a bloody 
civil war and the elections seemed to be in jeopardy. Indeed, as our researchers 
were busy administering the survey to workers in urban and remote areas 
of the country, a bloody confrontation took place at Shell House, at the 
time the headquarters of the African National Congress (ANC), following a 
confrontational march by members of the Inkatha Freedom party. A few months 
earlier, white vigilante groups were forced to beat a hasty and humiliating 
retreat from the then Bophuthatswana bantustan after an unsuccessful 
attempt to prop up its corrupt regime. Looking back from the vantage point 
of a peaceful and democratic South Africa, conducting the survey was a 
big gamble by the research team, a veritable example of researching during 
the revolution. 

What made it even riskier was the fact that we were asking Cosatu workers 
to provide us with extremely sensitive and personal information about their 
political attitudes, choices and identities at a time when declaring such 
information to strangers was most dangerous. During that time, thousands 
of people, particularly working-class people from the townships and informal 
settlements, had lost their lives for expressing their political allegiances. 
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But the gamble worked and the survey was a resounding success. Several 
teams of enthusiastic young people, mainly students at the Universities of 
the Witwatersrand, Natal, Port Elizabeth and Cape Town and at Rhodes 
Umvenity, visited scores of workplaces and interviewed hundreds of Cosatu 
members about the most topical issue at the time - the forthcoming and first 
ewer democratic elections. While the attention of millions of South Africans 
was focused on die outcome of the elections, our research team was busy 
analysing the results of the first Cosatu worker survey. 

I was privileged to be associated with this research endeavour, firstly as part 
of the team, though not centrally, and also as a researcher in the field. As a 
field researcher, I travelled around the country interviewing Cosatu officials 
and activists about unions and the elections (Buhlungu 1994; Ginsberg et al. 
1995). From a researcher's point of view, 1994 was an interesting year indeed. 
Through the project we were able to capture a crucial moment in South 
Africa's transition, as it was unfolding. In a nutshell, we managed to feel the 
pulse of (Mganised labour as it went about putting its stamp on the broad 
canvas that constitutes the South Afirican donocratic transition. The union 
movement was optimistic and the researchers drew sudi inspiration from this 
optimism that tl^ christened the book that came out of die project Taking 
Democmty Serknidy (Ginsberg et aL 1995). 

The decision to undertake the 1994 survey was ad hoc and the idea to run 
the project as a time-series study was not even considered at the time. 
However, by 1995, the researchers had decided to run two further surveys 
with Cosatu members in 1996 and 1998 (Ginsberg et al. 1995: preface). 
However, no study was conducted in 1996 and the 1998 surviery was not 
conducted as we had originally planned. In short, the early years of this 
time-series project involved a great deal of improvisation. A modest amount 
of R3 000, donated by the Worker's Collie in Durban, helped to kick- 
start the project in 1994, but it was not until 1998 that the next attempt at 
frmdraisuig was made. Funding for the 1998 survey was obtained from the 
National Research Foundation. The most systematic process of fimdraising 
and planning was undertaken in preparation for the 2004 survey. The bulk 
of the funds for this round came from the South Africa Netherlands Research 
Progranmie on Alternatives in Devefopment The test of the frmding came 
fiom the Democracy and Governance Research Programme of the Human 
Sciences Research Council 
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; INTRODUCTION; COSATU AND THE DEMOCRATIC TRANSITION 

I 

I 

! Our project b known as the *Cosatu Worker Survey' or th^ 

Seriously' research project The latter takes its name from the title of the first 
research output of the project, the 1995 book. Hie book tide, in turn, was 
derived fix>m an earher paper by one of the researchers with the title 'Taking 
labour seriously^ (Wd>ster 1991 ). That paper argued that independent worker 
I mobilisation and the changing balance of power that it brought about in the 
I workplace had not led to revolution but to compromise and radical reform. 
Webster then argued that labour mobilisation contained lessons for the 
political arena: 

Through this process of radical reform new institutions have 
emerged that have a high degree of legitimacy... Particularly 
important are the procures within the labour movement that 
ensure the democratic representation of the interests of ordinary 
workers. This is the most significant achievement of the labour 
movement - through the strategic use of collective power it has 
created a set of procedures and democratic practices that provide 
South Africa with a model for a negotiated transition to a new 
democratic order. (Webster 1991: 63-64) 

Longitudinal research in lakM>ur studies 

With respect to the field of labour studies, our study is unique in South 
Africa in that no other studies have been conducted covering the same 
length of time and using the same methods. Indeed, we would like to think 
that our study is Ae only one in the developing world that follows the same 
organisation, the same workplaces (not the same workers) and more or less 
the same sample size over an extended period of time. According to Neuman, 
longitudinal studies 'examine features of people or other units at more than 
one time' (1997: 28). The type of longitudinal study that we have done is 
time-series research in which 'the same type of information is collected on 
a group of people or other units across multiple time periods' (Neuman 
1997: 28). Our study attempted to gather the same information (using the 
same questionnaire, with minor adjustments) from the same groLip (Cosatu 
members). VVc even tried to go back to the same workplaces, hut of course 
this was not always easy or possible. The size and regional distribution of our 
sample is shown in Table 1.1. 
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Table 1.1 Cosatu regions covered in surveys 





1994 1 1996 


2004 




N 


i % 1 N 


% 


N ]*""%'" 


Cauteng 


199 


31 


223 


35 


t 

239 ! 36 


Northwest 


13 


2 




_ 




KtwaZub- 
Nam 


116 


18 


123 


19 


103 1 16 

( 


unsn 
Ope 


206 


32 


166 


26 


129 i 20 

■ 

~""l41 i" 21 

1 
1 


Western 
ape 


109 


17 


127 


20 


ToM 


643 


100 


639 


100 i 655 j 100 



The sampling metbod used in 2004 was the same as tn the other two surveys 
(see Ginsbefg et aL 1995). Once again, only Cosatu members belonging to 
afliKates across five sectors of the economy were interviewed. The sectors were 
represented as follows - manu^Ktoring (39%), municipal and public sector 
(35%), mining (8%), transport (3%) and other sectors (16%). We asked our 
researchers to speak to eight union members and two shop stewards in each 
workplace that was selected for our sample. In reality, 74 per cent of our sample 
respondents were ordinary members and 26 per cent were shop stewards. 
The one area of our sample that was adjusted was the representation of the 
public sector. In view of the significant representation of the public sector 
in Cosatu (at least a third of the total membership), we adjusted their 
representatiiMi by adding two sectors that were not part of previous samples, 
namely, teachers and police and prison officers. 

Some minor adjustments were also made to the questionnaire to obtain 
responses regarding issues diat were not central when the previous surveys 
were conducted. These included questions on security of tenure in the place of 

employment, the promotion of shop stewards at work, union links with civil 
society and social movements, involvement in community-based development 

initiatives, black economic empowerment and electoral systems. 

Where relevant, members of the research team conducted semi-structured 
interviews with members of the unions and various other organisations. In all 
cases the purpose was to fiidlitate triai^ulation of data obtained through the 
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survey and to understand how members and leaders of other organisations 
perceive Cosatu. 

Running this stage of the study taught us many lessons about time-series 
research that one does not find in textbooks about conventional research 
methods. The first is that stability and continuity in the composition of the 
research team is absolutely crucial, as this ensures that objectives of the study 
remain relatively stable. In this regard, we were extremely fortunate because 
five of the original nine researchers participated in the third stage of the 
study (see Table 1.2), This helped to ensure continuity in terms of defining 
the research problem, designing the research strategy, designing the question, 
choosing a sample and implementing the strategy. The second lesson we 
learnt regarding time-series research is the importance of co-ordination 
and administration. In particular, such studies require relatively centralised 
systems of co-ordination and administration, and meticulous record-keeping. 
In the past we had rather weak administration and record-keeping systems 
and we often found ourselves relying on individual members of the research 
team for documents and files. We have begun to address this by placing all 
records of the study in the Sociology of Work Unit at the University of the 
Witwatersrand. 

Table 1 .2 Taking Democracy Seriously, researchers 1 994, 1 998, and 2004 



1994 



1998 



2004 



Sakhela Buhlungu 

)anet Cherry 

David Ginsberg (project 
leader) 

Richard Haines 
Cilton Klerck 
johann Maree 
Roger Southall 
Eddie Webster 
Geoffrey Wood 



Sakhela Buhlungu 

)anet Cherry 

David Ginsberg (project 
leader) 

johann Maree 
Christine Psoulis 
Roger Southall 
Eddie Webster 
Geoffrey Wood 



Sakhela Buhlungu (project 
leader) 

Janet Cherry 

HIengiwe HIela 

Devan Pillay 

Freek Schiphorst 

Roger Southall 

Roger Tangri 

Eddie Webster 

Geoffrey Wood 



The final lesson we learnt was that time-series studies in the area of labour 
studies can run into politically sensitive difficulties because of the different 
expectations of research subjects at various levels of the organisational 
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Structure. These e^qiectations also change over time, so that at one time the 
membership may Kveloome researchers and speak to them freely about their 
attitudes, but they may be extremely suqpicious the next time around The 
same may apply to leadership of oigamsations. This means that acc e ss has 
to be negotiated carefully every time a stage of the study is to be run, and 
researchers need to be awaie that the issues they raise may have become highly 
politicised since the last time. 

The discussion that follows examines our findings on the social characteristics 
of Cosatu members and highlights changes that have occurred since 
the 1998 survey. This discussion is intended to provide the context within 
which to understand the more specific findings discussed in the rest of 
this book. 

Cosatu Worker Survey 2004 - what has changed? 

The results of the survey show a remarkable change in the social composition 
of Cosatu's membership. This change becomes most evident when certain 
variables - age, occupational category, security of tenure, formal education 
and the year in which a member joined his or her union - arc examined more 
closely. On the one hand, these findings are consistent with those of earlier 
studies of black workers in general and unionised black workers in particular. 
On the other hand, these findings are more significant than previous ones 
because they point to a consistent trend of the fimdamental transformation 
of the labour federation over the last ten years. 

In this book, we explore this changing social composition and consider its 
implicatitins for the political attitudes of Cosatu members towards the 2()()4 
general elections. We argue that the political attitudes of unionised workers in 
South Africa are shaped, to a large extent, by the location of these workers in 
the social structure of a rapidly changing society. 

A changing workforce in a changing society 

Hindson and Grankshaiv (1990) have shown that the structure of the black 
wodefoice has been changing omsistently over the last three decades. A fe^^ 
of this change has been the dedine of die unskilled stratum and the growth of 
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die semi-sldUed and skilled strata. This change resulted in the retrenchment 
of diousands of unskilled workers, thus giving rise to a division between *the 
relatively privileged employed workers and the impoverished unemployed 
workers' ( 199(h 26). According to Crankshaw (1994), this was achieved through 
die fragmentation of skilled trades into semi-skilled occupations in which 
black wofkers couM be employed. The militant unions of die 1980s and early 
1990s drew substantial support from the employed and semi-skilled category of 
workers, many of whom occupied leading positions in the unions. 

A survey of Cosatu shop stewards conducted in 1991 also showed that, 
although just over half of these shop stewards occupied unskilled and semi- 
skilled positions, a significant proportion (44%) occupied skilled, supervisory 
and clerical positions (Pityana & Orkin 1992). 

The organisational implications of these shifts in the structure of the 
workforce have been examined (see for example Hindson & Crankshaw 
1990 and Crankshaw 1994). However, the implications of these shifts for the 
political attitudes of unionised workers have received little attention. In the 
following section I examine the results of the time-series studies (1994, 1998 
and 2004) and present an overview of the changing social composition of 
Cosatu's membership. 

The changing social composition of Cosatu's membership 
Age 

The survey shows that since 1998, there are proportionately fewer union 
members under the age of 36. At the same time, the 36-45-year age cohort 
seems to have increased significantly over the last five years. When read 
together widi other tables in diis chapter, the age profile of Cosatu members, 

as shown in Table 1.3, seems to be a function of recent trends in the labour 

market. On the one hand, it suggests that few young workers have been 
absorbed into formal permanent employment in recent \cars. Reflecting on 
a similar finding in the 1994 stage of the study, Ginsberg et al. argued that it 
reflected 'greatly diminished employment opportunities' and that 'people in 
the formal economy would be less inclined to even temporarily leave their 
jobs, while those entering the labour market for the first time would be most 
unlikely to gain formal employment' (1995: 13). On the other hand, the age 
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profile shows static growth in the 56-65-year age group. This is probably a 
result of retrenchments and/or early retirement arrangements implemented 
to minimise the possibility of conflict with unions. 



Table 1.3 Age profile of Cosatu members, 1994, 1998, 2004 



Age 


1994 


1998 ' 


2004 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


18-25 


19 


3 


36 


6 


37 


6 


26-35 


244 


38 


233 


37 


198 




36^5 


219 


34 


226 


35 


259 


40 


46-55 


135 


21 


123 


19 


130 


20 


56-65 


26 


4 


21 


3 


29 


4 


65 + 










2 


0 



Occupational category 

The survey shows a steady decline of unskilled (and even semi-skilled) 
workers in Cosatu occurring at the same time as a steady increase in skilled 
and supervisory categories of workers. This shows a continuation of the trend 
noted by Hindson and Crankshaw (1990) in their study of the changing 
structure of the workforce from 1965 to 1985. But these results also reflect the 
impact that successful public sector unionisation has had on the composition 
of Cosatu's membership. In recent years, Cosatu s public sector membership 
has been estimated to constitute a third of the total membership (Buhlungu 
2001). Table 1.4 gives a breakdown of the federation's membership by 
occupational position. 



Table 1.4 Occupational category as defined by the company 



Occupational 
category 


1994 


1996 


2004 


N 


% 






N 


% 


Unskilled 


190 


30 


118 




81 


U3 


Semi-skilled 


193 


30 


223 




169 


26 


Skilled 


135 


21 


192 


30 


275 


42 


Supervisory 


26 


4 




31 

1 


5 61 9.3 

1 1 
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Clerical 


1 ^ 


10 


48 


8 


SS 


8.4 


Other 


i 32 


5 


• 21 


3 


13 


2 


Total 


— , — _ , 

i 640 




633 




654 





It should be noted that the responses in Table 1.4 are based on the actual 
designation of workers' positions (as defined by management), and not on the 
workers' views of how their positions should be graded or designated. 

In a nutshell, the period 1994 to 2004 has seen a sea change in terms of the 
composition of Cosatu's members. Whereas in 1994 the federation had 60 
per cent of its membership in the unskilled and semi-skilled categories of the 
workforce, today the federation draws more than 60 per cent of its membership 
from the skilled, supervisory and clerical categories of the workforce. 

Security of tenure 

One of the most significant findings of the survey concerns the security 
(or insecurity) of tenure for Cosatu members. Unfortunately there is no 
comparative data as this question was included for the first time in 2004. 
Nevertheless, the new data enables us to reach certain conclusions regarding 
Cosatu. Table 1.5 shows that 92 per cent of Cosatu members are in permanent, 
full-time jobs. Not only does this project Cosatu members as privileged 
relative to the growing army of the unemployed and to workers in precarious 
employment and the informal sector, but it also suggests that the federation 
has failed to make headway in organising beyond the diminishing core 
workforce in full-time permanent jobs. 



Table 1.5 Security of tenure (2004 only) 



Nature of contract 


Respondents 


N 


% 


Fixed term contract (terr»p>orary) part time 


10 


1.52 


Fixed term contract (temporary) full time 


30 


4.58 


Permanent contract, part time 


11 


1.67 


Permanent contract, full time 


604 


92.21 
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Webster discusses the brocder implications of this finding in Giapter 2 of 
this book. Suffice it to say tfait in future^ Gosatu and other unions could find 
tfaemselm increasingljr isolated from the lest of the ¥forkii^ dass, parties 
fiom the new movements finrmed to mobilise against the effects of economic 
Uberalisation on the working poor and the unemployed. 

Highest formal educational qualification 

The last ten years have seen a remarkable improvement in the educational 
levels of ("osatu members. Table 1.6 shows that while the proportion of 
those with educational levels up to, and including, standard 8 dropped from 
a high of 65 per cent in 1 994 to the present 36 per cent, the proportion of 
those with standard 9 and above increased dramatically from 35 per cent in 
1994 to 64 per cent in 2004. This finding has far-reaching implications for 
the future of Cosatu. Recent research by Ari Sitas (2004) shows that union 
activists with higher education stand a much better chance of achieving 
upward social mobility. While workers with little or no formal education 
led the mobilisation of the struggle period, the period of democratic 
consolidation seems to rdy on those with higher levels of educational 
attainment As Sitas observes. The institutional puU of the transition 
seems not to frwour "oral** pec^le in preference of some formal educational 
competenc/ (2004: 834). 



TaMe 1^ Highest fomuil educatkmal levels 



Educational levd 


1994 


1998 1 2004 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


No formal education 


13 


2 


16 


3 


3 


1 




26 


4 


22 


3 

10 


1 

41 


6 


Stds 3-5 


97 


' 15 


66 


Stds 6-8 


283 


44 


246 


39 


181 


28 


Stds 9-10 


199 








247 

1 1 


38 


Technical diploma 


18 




31 




83 


1 

13 


University degree 


0 


0 


14 


r. 


- -1 

45 


7 

1 


Other post-school qualification 


7 


1 


6 1 1 ! 41 


6 
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The significant presence of public sector and white workers, particularly in 
unions such as the South African Democratic Teachers' Union, the Democratic 
Nurses' Organisation of South Africa and the South African Society of Bank 
Officials, some of which affiliated to Cosatu after the 1994 and 1998 surveys, 
probably accounts for this dramatic increase in educational levels. But even 
the traditional Cosatu unions have been gaining members from new sectors 
of the workforce such as airline pilots, public sector managers and skilled 
workers. Significantly, some employers, such as those in auto assembly, 
have raised educational requirements for new recruits and now insist on a 
technikon diploma as a minimum requirement (Interview: M Tom). 

The shop steward survey by Pityana and Orkin ( 1 992) found that a relationship 
existed between educational attainment and age. These authors argued that 
the younger members tend to be better educated. Based on this conclusion, we 
can expect every new generation of workers to bring even higher educational 
levels into the unions. 

Gender 

A consistent finding in the time-series study is the one on the gender 
composition of Cosatu's membership which continues to confirm Baskin's 
(1991) estimate of 36 per cent being female members. Table 1.7 presents the 
gender figures. Chapter 5 of this book discusses the gender dimension of the 
study and locates this issue within the broader debate about the position of 
women in the trade union movement and in the broader society. 



Table 1.7 Gender distribution 





1994 


1998 


2004 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Male 


431 


67 


448 


70 


430 


66 


Female 


212 


33 


191 


30 


225 


34 


Total 


643 


100 


639 


100 

I . — 


655 


100 
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Year in which the worker joined the union 

A subtle but relentless generational change has been taking place in the union 
movement over the last ten years. Understanding this change is essential for 
grasping the changing social composition of union membership during this 
period. The process of attrition has resulted in the decline of the 1970s and 
1980s generation of union membership as a proportion of the total. Table 1.8 
shows that the majority of current Cosatu members (55%) joined from 1991 
onwards. Of these, 13 per cent joined between 2001 and 2004. Put differently, 
the table shows that 79 per cent joined unions after Cosatu's formation in 
December 1985. 



Table 1.8 Year in which respondents joined unions 



Year 


Respondents (%) 




1970-1980 


8 




1981-1985 


12 




1986-1990 


24 




1991-1995 


20 




1996-2000 


22 


2001-2004 


13 


Do not know 


1 


Total 


100 



This suggests that there may have been uneven socialisation of workers into 
the federation's policies and organisational traditions, particularly because 
of uneven capacities among unions to conduct education and training 
programmes. Indeed, it is possible that by the time this majority joined the 
federation, many of these policies and traditions had become rituals, which 
each new member was expected to imitate and repeat in a mechanical, 
unquestioning way. The loss of large numbers of members and leaders 
through retrenchments and the 'brain drain' has compounded this problem 
for the federation. 
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Implications of the changing social composition of 
Cosatu members 

The consensus among scholars in the field of labour studies is that labour 

movements have played a pivotal role in struggles for change in the 
contemporary period. In addition, Adler and Webster (1995) have argued 
that the role played by (A)satii in South Africa's democratic transformation 
calls for new ways of conceptualising transitions to democracy which avoid 
the pitfalls of conwnlional transition theory. Transition theory tends to 
understand transitions to democrac)' to be the outcome of 'elite pacting' in 
which civil society organisations, such as labour movements, have no role. 

Aldiou^ the emphasis on labour movements as agents of change is cnidal for 
understafidhig tfieir contribution, research on labour movements as subjects 

of change remains sparse and undeveloped. Samuel Valenzuela (1989) has 
argued that debates on the relationship between labour movements and 
processes of 'redemocratisaiion' should not simply concern themselves with 
the effects of union actions on the direction of political change. These debates, 
he argues, should also examine the reverse, namely, the effects of political 
change on labour movements. According to Valenzuela, this is imperative 
because these processes are so 'intimately connected' that it is not possible to 
understand one without the other. Valenzuela's conclusion, which is derived 
from the experiences of mainly European and Latin American countries, is 
equally valid for labour movements m post-colonial societies in other parts 
of the developing world. 

Thus, CA)satu pku ed a central role in the democratisation of South Africa, and 
many of the transformation processes that have unfolded during the last ten 
years arc the fruits of tluir labour. I hcso range from spccifif Ci^nstitutional 
and legislative interventions around labour relations and labour market 
policies to broader social and economic changes that have benefited the 
entire working class and provided South Africa with a model of participatory 
democracy. Indeed, together with other organisations in civil society, trade 
unions continue to play this role as custodians of the interests of the working 
class in South Africa. 

However, unions have also been unpacted upon by the 'double transition' 
(Webster & Adler 1999) m fundamental ways. This is so because this 
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transition has fundamentally altered the landscape within whkh trade unkm 
mobilisation and organisation ocair. Some of these changes aie discussed in 
the chaptets that foUow. Suffice it to say that the cfaangmg social composition 
of Cosatu's memheiahip that I have highlighted in diis chapter is, diiecdy or 
indiiecdy, a function of tills double transition. 

This changing composition has several implications for the study of labour 
movements. Firstly, the time-series survey is one of the best research methods 
for gathering evidence of these changes as it helps us quantify and track these 
changes over time. Each stage of such a study provides an additional cluster 
of data for comparative purposes, thereby extending the range of analytical 
possibiUties for icseaichers. Secondly, the changes that are shown in Tables 1 . 1 to 
1.8 Silggest that unions are dynamic organisations and that the role of research 
is to probe beyond the surfue of rituab and rhetoric that paint a picture of 
an unchanging movement For example, to be a Cosatu member today is 
di£krent to m^t it was ten years ago. Today's member (Sues fiur less risks (in 
terms of personal safirty) and more possibilities of personal gain than his or her 
counterpart ten years ago. The democratic dispensation ensures that the worker, 
like all citizens, enjoys basic r^ts. But more importantly, the Cosatu worker 
has a relatively better education, occupies a better position in the occupational 
pecking order and therefore stands a better chance of earning a promotion than 
his or her counterpart in 1994. TMrdly, these findings place the Cosatu member 
in a relatively privileged position compared to those in precarious (casual or 
outsourced) jobs, those who are unemployed and those in the informal sector. 
The growth of workers in these marginal sectors of the labour market and the 
decline of formal employment (where Cosatu's membership is concentrated) 
are going to make it increasingly more difficult for Cosatu to legitimately speak 
for all these sectors. Finally, the changing social characteristics of ("osatu s 
members have implications for their attitudes towards the 2004 elections, social 
and economic development and parliamentary democracy in general. It could 
be argued that during the last ten years, relative to the marginal sections of the 
working class, the tederation's members enjoyed a degree of (limited or slow) 
t^mvard social mobihty. It could be argued further that their optimism and 
support for democracy, the government and institutions such as the Tripartite 
Alliance (between the ANC, the South African Communist Party and Cosatu) 
and the National Economic Development and Labour Council derives from 
this d^ree of mobility. 
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The next eight chapters of this book present the more specific findings of the 
2004 study, and compare them to the 1994 and 1998 data. However, before 
I provide an outline of the chapters, it is important to highlight four points 
that encapsulate the central issues emerging from a comparison of the three 
surveys. Firstly, the study shows that Cosatu enjoys a remarkable degree 
of political cohesion and consensus. As the next eight chapters show, on 
virtually all issues probed by the study, the views of the federation s leaders 
echo those of the membership. Secondly, the federation has achieved a high 
degree of continuity of organisational traditions, despite internal and external 
difficulties such as membership loss, high turnover of leadership, uneven 
education and training programmes and the arrival of new categories of 
members and unions. In particular, support for the tradition of democratic 
unionism remains extremely strong within the federation. Of course, the 
survey did not probe the extent to which this support is part of union 
rituals. Thirdly, liberal democracy has attained a high degree of acceptability 
among Cosatu members (for example, processing issues through Parliament, 
support for sending unionists to Parliament and support for the promotion 
of shop stewards into managerial positions). Finally, South Africa has not yet 
reached the point of an acrimonious political fallout between the main union 
federation and the ruling party (a former liberation movement), as seen in 
other developing societies. 

Scholars of social movements and social change have examined the process 
through which movements and their struggles become institutionalised. One 
such scholar has argued that oppositional politics occur in cycles and that 
while a core group of activists may be inspired by radical transformative ideas 
when they initiate a cycle of struggle, the rest who come after them tend to 
pursue more modest goals and settle for reformist outcomes (Tarrow 1998). 
This may be the process through which Cosatu is going at the moment. For 
example, as members of the federation grow older, occupy higher positions 
in the workplace and attain higher levels of education, they may believe 
they have a stake in the system. In post-apartheid South Africa a unionised 
worker between 26 and 55 years of age (90% of our respondents) is likely to 
be married or living with a partner, to have children of school-going age and 
the responsibilities of other members of an extended family, a mortgage and 
insurance policies. Given these responsibilities, they are likely to moderate 
their claims and tone down their political rhetoric. Although many of Cosatu s 
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members are workers who struggle to make ends meet, the fact that they are in 
full-time, permanent employment with prospects of upward mobility always 
gives them a sense of hope and aspiration. After all, many unionists in similar 
circumstances have achieved success and are now relatively well off. 

The as{riratioii to a middle-diss lifestyle is a pervasive one in post-apartheid 
South Africa and unionists are not immune to it In the early 1990s, Pityana 
and Oildn argued that there eidsted aSvorking dass culture* in the workplace, 
the household, ihe polity and die media, and that shop stewards* choices 
and commitments were informed by their 'consciousness of the collectivism 
of the labour movement as it unfolds in die particular circumstance of the 
struggle* (1992: 74-75). But since the beginning of South Africa's democratic 
transition, this Vorking class culture' has been unravelling, giving way to 
a more individualistic and accumulationist tendency among activists. One 
union activist has referred to this phenomenon as a 'race to riches' ( Interview: 
I Makhuphula). Similarly, Sitas (2004) notes that this aspiration of the 
younger generation of unionists, which is 1.5 times more educated than the 
older generation, is driven by the allure of consumer culture. As I have shown, 
these unionists are now the majority in Cosatu, with more than half having 
joined unions after 1991. 

Hie diapters in this book discuss the findii^ of our 2004 study and compare 
them to existing knowledge, including die results of our previous surveys. 
Chapter 2 provides a broad context by examining the challenge of the 
informalisation of work for organised labour. In particular, the discussion 

focuses on one of our central findings, namely that Cosatu's membership is 
predominantly based in standard employment relationships. The organisational 
and political implications of the federation's inability to organise workers in 
precarious employment and in the informal sector are explored. 

Chapter 3 presents the findings of the study on the participatory model 
of democracy that emerged in the 1970s and 1980s, and considers the 
implications of membership diversity for this model The authors conclude 
diat the model is still strong in Cosatu. Many union members still attend 
meetings regularly, and notions of leadership accountability are still hdd 
strongly. However, ocmoems are raised about the federation's ability to address 
the concerns of certain categories of workers whose participation in union 
affairs is comparatively low, such as women, young workers and workers in 
precarious employment. 
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In Qupter 4, the autlion discuss Contu members'^ 
democracy and assess whether the desire to transfer the union model of 
democraqr and aooountabilitx to the parliamentary arena is still stnmg. The 
findings of 2004 are compared to those of the previous two surveys. Other 
issues examined include workers' attitudes towards Gosatu*s decision to send 
unionists to Fsrinment and their electoral system p r e fe re nces . Although the 
findings point to a remarkable continuity in workers' political attitudes, the 
authors argue that there arc also indications oi dissalislaclion with the present 
dispensation. 

The discussion in Chapter 5 focuses on the marginal role and position of 
vromen in Cosatu since 1994 and how gender issues often get subsumed 
under ndal and dass equity considerations. In ^ 2004 survey, the attitudes 
of women workers are remarkably similar to those of male members. The 

authors present and grapple widi a puzzle that is suggested by this similarity 
of attitudes in the Cosatu Mfbrker Survey, namely, if women occupy marginal 
positions in the unions, then why did they not use the survey to highlight 

their concerns? The discussion suggests that the answer lies in forms of 
mobilisation and solidarity forged during the struggle against apartheid 
which emphasised the totality of the oppressed and downplayed tornis of 
cleavage among them. 

Too often, the discourse of Black Economic Empowerment (BEE) is dominated 
by the elite who stand to benefit as individuals fiom these initiatives. 
Chapter 6 discusses Cosatu's position on BEE and argues that die federation 
holds a more radical notion of empowerment, one which focuses less on 
building a non-radal capitalism and more on a collectivised economy in 
which working-class concerns predominate. In considering the findings of the 
2004 survey, the authors note that workers also prioritise skills development 
over ownership of capital. This, the authors argue, shows that the members 
and leaders of Cosatu share the same views on what Btt should entaiL 

Cosatu has been actively involved in initiatives to shape policy in post- 1994 
South Africa. Chapter 7 discusses this involvement, and considers the findings 
of die 2004 survey. Do the workers know about the Reconstruction and 
Development Programme or the Growth, Emptoyment and Redistribution 
programme (GEAR) of the ANC government? Do they thmk GEAR is 
achieving its objectives? In addition, the author assesses the different strategies 
through which Cosatu influences policy-making. 
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A subject that dominated the headlines in the five years prior to 2004 is the 
relationship between Cosatu and the ANC govenmient In Chapter 8, this and 
other broader issues related to alliances between Cosatu, pohtical parties and 
the new social movements that have emerged since the late 1990s are analysed. 
Once agun, the findings of die 2004 survey show a remarkable degree of 
consensus withm the federation regarding coalition formation, as support for 
the Tripartite Alliance remains strong. 

Chapter 9 examines union/party relationships in Africa, using Zimbabwe as 
a case study. It then goes on to analyse the broad conclusions drawn from the 
surveys conducted in 1994, 1998 and 2004 among Cosatu members and tries 
to synthesise the arguments presented in the preceding chapters in this book. 
Finally, the authors examine the contradictory impact of South Africa's 'double 
transition' on unions and the emergence of militant grassroots social movements 
iniesponse to a bck of delivery by the government in certain areas. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Trade unions and the challenge of the 
informalisatlon of work 

Edward Webster 



The liberalisation of the economy and the informalisation' of work are having 
a profound but uneven impact on employment and the labour movement. 
They are leading to a growing differentiation of work, creating new lines of 
social inclusion and exclusion in post-apartheid South Africa.^ 

On the one hand, South Africa is at the beginning of a new manufacturing age. 
For the first time in South Aft-icas history, manufacturing is its highest export 
earner. This is illustrated by the highly successful export strategy of auto 
companies such as BMW, the rapid growth of South Aft^ican multinationals 
such as Shoprite-Checkers throughout Africa, and the rise of a new form of 
informational work - the call centre industry. This industry is being relocated 
from expensive industrialised countries to developing countries such as 
South Africa. 

On the other hand, the jobs that liberalisation and informalisation have created 
are often precarious, lack benefits and have low wages. Furthermore, the loss 
of formal sector employment has seen the rapid growth of informal work. 
This growth can be seen in the emergence of street vendors and homeworkers 
(people who work from home) in South African cities. Using Statistics South 
Africa's various October Household Surveys and the more recent Labour 
Force Surveys, a recent report suggests that the number of people working in 
the informal economy has increased from 965 669 in 1997 to 1 873 000 in 2001 
(Devey et al. 2002). 

A central reason for the worldwide growth of the informal sector is the 
changing nature of work in the modern enterprise. At the centre of the 
new work paradigm are two strategies, namely 'effective downsizing' and 
subcontracting all but the 'indispensable core' activities. By retrenching 
much of the core workforce and subcontracting activities to various forms of 
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precarious labour, management not only reduces labour costs but also shifts 
the responsibility for benefits onto the individual worker. 'The outer circle of 
this system', writes Gallin, 'is the informal sector. The informal sector is an 
integral part of global production and marketing chains. What is particular 
to the informal sector is the absence of rights and social protection of the 
workers involved' (Gallin 2001: 231). 

The global restructuring of work has led to a multiplicity of precarious work 
arrangements that threaten traditional union organisation. This has led to a 
global debate on how to reverse the problems of union decline and revitalise 
the union movement ( Frege & Kelly 2003). The most extensive experimentation 
has been in the United States, and this has revitalised labour studies (Voss 
& Sherman 2000; Turner et al. 2001; Clawson 2003; Lopez 2004; Fantasia & 
Voss 2004; Milkman & Voss 2004). However, because these studies focus on 
labour in the developed world, the strategies identified assume that the task of 
revitalisation is to strengthen existing trade union organisation rather than to 
develop new forms of organisation. In developing countries, where an increasing 
majority of the workforce is not formally employed, organised labour needs to 
think beyond existing methods of organisation to survive (Gallin 2001 ). 

The central feature of organised labour is that its constituency is firmly based 
in standard employment relationships (SERs). This is demonstrated in the 
2004 Cosatu survey where 93.9 per cent of the respondents are in SERs (that is, 
where employees expect that work is done full time, will continue indefinitely, 
and is performed at the employer's place of business under the employer's 
direction), while only 6.1 per cent are in non-standard employment (that 
is, temporary, part-time or outsourced employment). The percentage of 
employees in SERs drops below 93 per cent in only two unions - the South 
African Commercial, Catering and Allied Workers' Union (Saccawu) and the 
South African Society of Bank Officials. 

In this chapter I identify the new forms of work that are emerging due to 
restructuring. I begin by suggesting that the restructuring of the labour market 
is leading to a crisis of representation for trade unions (Webster & Buhlungu 
2004). I then examine Cosatu's response to informalisation and focus on 
attempts to organise a variety of forms of informal work. The analysis raises 
conceptual questions of definition - that is, of how we understand the notion 
of a worker in the context of an increasingly differentiated workforce, and the 
form of organisation most appropriate for this workforce. 
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Informalisation and the crisis of representation 

The changing structure of the labour market is dividing workers across two 
dimensions, the formal/informal and the employed/self-employed dimensions. 
Figure 2. 1 illustrates this division.^ 



Figure 2.1 The changing social structure of the labour market 
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The increase in the number of workers in casual and lower-paid jobs 
(Quadrant 2) or in the number that are retrenched and attempt to become 
self-employed (Quadrants 3 and 4) threatens those in standard employment 
relationships (Quadrant 1). This is creating a crisis of representation for 
organised labour. Trade union rights do not exist for the new working poor, 
so the new labour relations system does not represent them. For many in this 
new social group, work does not involve a regular income; in fact, for many 
there is no income at all, but rather 'payment in kind'. This is especially true 
of South Africa's rural areas where a recent study concluded that 90 per cent 
of rural households lived below the official poverty line of R352.00 per adult, 
per month (cited in Philip 2005). 

The employment status of most of the new working poor is transitional, from 
employment and self-employment into unemployment. Using the narrow 
definition of unemployment, the official unemployment rate for 2001 was 
26.4 per cent. The broad rate for that year was 37 per cent, a figure that includes 
those who are not actively seeking work and are categorised as 'discouraged' 
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workers. This kvd of tmemployment implies a jobless total of 7 million* 
with more than 40 per cent of the rural population unemployed (Bhorat & 
McCord 2003). Unemployment is most extreme amongst African women in 
rural areas, at 47.2 per cent. These are the truly disadvantaged, those who are 
socially excluded and disconnected from the global economy. In the context 
of economic liberalisation and cost recovery in social services such as health 
and education, the truly disadvantaged become a potential constituency for 
what some regard as 'ill-informed demagogues' (Interview: C Ngcukana) and 
which others celebrate as new social movements. 

For the first time in post-apartheid South Africa, a significant challenge from 
below, and fipom outside the IKportite Alliance, has emerged in the form of 
decentralised aodal mofvements. These movements are modelled on the anti- 
corporate globalisation movement that emerged after the protests in Seattle in 
1999, and constitute the beginnings of what some have described as a global 
civil society (Cock 2003). Examples are the Anti-Privatisation Forum, the 
Soweto Electricity Crisis Committee, the Landless People's Movement (LPM) 
and (lun Free South Africa. These movements emerged in response to the 
growing commodification of basic social services such as health, water, land, 
safety and electricity (Desai 2002). The emphasis on cost recovery arises from 
the government's macroeconomic policy, which stresses fiscal austerity. Some 
of these movements, such as the Treatment Action Campaign (TAC), are 
drawing on the rights-based discourse of the new Constitution to bring about 
a shift in power, with a successful appeal to the Constitutional Court for the 
provision of antiretroviral drugs. 

Retrenchments, which have been widespread in the 1 1 years since deniocrac\ , have 
led to an increase in the turnover of branch and regional leadership in the unions. 
Sometimes workers blame the unions for their inability to prevent retrenchments 
and, in some cases, unions fail to negotiate for retrenchment packages effectively 
(Mosoetsa 2003). The problem is compounded by the fact that unions do not 
want to 'bring the bad news' of retrenchment to their members, and do not always 
communicate timeously with their members about impending retrenchments. 

This internal crisis of representation has led, in some cases, to workers 
breaking away to form rival unions. Sometimes, as in the case of the Wbrkers* 
Mouthpiece Union, these breakaways have been fodled by ethnic difierences, 
opportunistic behaviour by management, and by unscrupulous people who 
pliqron the workers' grievances. 
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Another factor in the crisis of representation is that nowadays, large numbers 
of skilled workers are union members and their needs are different to thoM of 
the union members of the 1980$. As a recent National Labour and Economic 
Development Institute report argues: 

'1 hcse [skilled] members tend to be less trustful ot union 
leadership and are difficult to mobilise into action. The new 
member challenges the abilities of union organisers, who 
developed their skills and strategies organising unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers. (Denga 2003: 10) 

Even if the skilled/unskilled division had not arisen, it is important to 
note that in the past, the power of unions in the workplace derived from 
a close relationship between leaders, shop stewards and the rank <uk1 file. 
But according to union veteran Bobby Marie, today this relationship is 
being diluted by the emergence of an alternative set of relationships between 
union leaders and the new political and economic elite. In his own words, 
union leaders and the new elite display 'increasing similarity not only in 
the style of dress, language and connnon pubs thev begin to share, but also 
in the style of thinking and the approaches to basic political and economic 
questions' (Marie 1995: 18). A manifestation of this gap between leadership 
and the rank and file is growing instances of financial mismanagement 
among the larger unions, such as Saccawu and the National Education, 
Health and Allied Workers' Union. As the Cosatu Organisational Review 
report argues: 

Financial mismanagement is not the result of the slight decline 
in overall membership in ('osatu affiliates from 1.8 million to 1.7 
million because two of the unions with the largest membership 
losses - Numsa [National Union of Metal Workers of South 
Africal and Satawu [South African Iransport and Alhed Workers' 
Union j - were amongst the affiliates with the biggest surpluses. 
(Cosatu 2003a: 26-27) 

Financial mismanagement, the report continues, arises from the failure to 
control expenditure, especially on salaries fCosatu 2003a). In certain cases 
this has led to instances of serious corruption, while in others it arises from 
expenditure on la\ ish items such as expensive luxury cars, accommodation at 
five-star hotels, and tirst-class air travel. 
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Organisational responses to informalisation 

How have unions responded to this crisis of representation? The report of the 
September Commission devoted two chapters to the possibilities and pitfiedls 
of organising vidnerable sectors of workers (Quadrant 2 of Figure 2.1). It 
identified two options for labour - either it fails to organise and defend the 
growing layers of flexible workers so that the unions* bargaining position 
is undermined, and Aey end up 'being based in a shrinking section of the 
working class* (September Commission 1997: 140); or it commits itself to 
organise flexible workers, and wins a floor of acceptable conditions to prevent 
*flexibility from underniining workers^ rights' (September ('.ommission 1997: 
140). The Commission supported liie second option and recommended that: 

lb prevent die emergence of apartheid-type employment strategy, 
labour should try and ensure tiiat all industries and workplaces 
aie r^ulated by minimum standards and rights via national 

l^islation, bargaining councils, or wage determinations, and tiiat 
adequate instruments exist to monitor and police such regulations. 
(September Commission 1997: 147) 

Although (losatu adopted these recommendations, it has not been too 
succcsstui in implementing them, in 1998 the federation launched what they 
called the 'Autumn Offensive' to organise the unorganised. This campaign 
appears to have targeted unorganised core workers instead of vulnerable 
workers, however. This points to the central problem of the limitations of 
industrial-style unionism to deal with flexible workers. The Cosatu survey 
shows that non-standard workers seem less likely to support the Alliance, 
and that a higher proportion of union members in non-SER's £ivour Cosatu 
forming its own political party instead. 

A debate has emerged within the labour movement and its suj^piirtcrs on 
how flexible workers should be organised. One possible option is community 
unionisnV where an attempt is made to link different types of workers with 
their places of residence. This may work in some sectors such as retail, where 
workers often come from the same areas, but will not work, for example, 
with migrant mineworkers whose places of residence are often hundreds of 
kilometres away. Previous research has shown that unions are a long way from 
any innovative responses to the challenge of flexibility, and unions are not 
implementing existing agreements because of lack of will or lack of capacity 
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(Kenny & Webster 1999). However, in its collective bargaining agreement 
in August 2003, the National Union of Mineworkers (NUM) successfully 
introduced a number of clauses that attempt to regulate outsourcing. According 
to these clauses, firstly, the primary employer - that is, the mining company 
- bears full responsibility for the contracted worker. Secondly, the secondary 
employer - that is, the labour broker who provides the services - must be 
registered (and must show proof of payment of registration fees). Thirdly, the 
employer must provide basic coverage for benefits such as retirement or death 
(Interview: G Mantashe). Mantashc believes that employers have started to 
realise that outsourcing does not solve their employment problems. 

The problems of organising casual workers can best be illustrated through the 
case of a trade union organisation in the port of Durban. A union organiser 
argued to Durban dock workers in the 1980s that: 

One of the major ongoing struggles in the industry is against 
management's tendency to use casuals rather than spread out the 
work to allow the registered stevedoring labour force to work five 
days in the week. Basically, the union's aim has been to control the 
distribution of work (via a manning agreement) so as to ensure 
that it is evenly distributed throughout the week... The union has 
encountered severe opposition from the stevedore management in 
trying to secure this. (Morris 1986: 1 12-1 

Morris concludes his analysis of the obstacles confronting organisation amongst 
casual dock workers by arguing that 'in the absence of some statutory control 
over the whole port it has been well nigh impossible to make any progress 
on a manning agreement with any particular company' (Morris 1986: 113). 
Furthermore, structural changes in the dock labour market had led, by the 
mid-1980s, to 'casual workers effectively replacing permanent employment' 
(Stratton & Hemson 2002: 5). The two main Cosatu affiliates organising labour 
in the docks responded to the challenge of 'structural casualisation' in very 
different ways.'^ The Transport, General and Allied Workers' Union (TGWU) 
decided to organise casual workers in 1986 and, by 1995, had 650 casuals (out 
of a total of 1 650 members in the Durban docks) as members of their union 
(Hemson 1995). The growth of organisation among casual workers had been 
accelerated by the formation in 1992 of the Dock Casual Workers Organisation, 
an organisation that became part of the TGWU in 1994 (Stratton 2000). In 
contrast, the South African Railways and Harbours Workers' Union (SARHWU) 
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decided not to Olganise casual workers despite the 1992 decision by Portnet not 

to employ any mote pennanent dock workers (Stratton & Hemson 2002). As 
Rees,a union lesearcfaer and organiser, aigued in 1997: 

Unions have not paid sutficicnt attention to dealing with the 
problem of casualisalion, otten being more concerned with their 
core, permanent membership and improving their associated 
benefits and wages. Ironically this regulatory and organisatit>nal 
gap provides good inccntix cs lor employers to reduce particularly 
their non-wage costs by employing such forms of labour. 
The commercial contracts governing the employer-worker 
relationship allow employers to exercise far more control over 
this kind of labour, unmediated and outside of the collective 
bargaining arrangement. Where some unions have taken up the 
issues of these workers in bargaining it has been on behalf of, and 
without the effective representation of, these layers. This has often 

allowed emi^oyeis to perpetuate the divisions through ofltering 
concessions to the pennanent workers, and the pressing issues of 
casual and other workers get dropped in the ensuing settlement 
(Rees dted in Stratton 2000: 4) 

To overcome this threat to the baruaining power ot the unions, KIWU 
proposed at its 1993 congress to campaign (or a national dock labour scheme 
(NDLS) *as a means to guarantee permanent employment and income 
to employees in an industry whose nature dictated fluctuating manning 
requiiements' (Harvey quoted in Stratton & Hemson 2002: 5). Essentially 
the union proposed a Maritime Industrial Council to administer the NDLS 
that would create a single labour pool in each port guaranteeing a minimum 
number of days of work per week. The provision of training, they believed, 
would increase both task flexibility and efficiency. Together, the union argued, 
these institutional innovations would esctend organisation, improve working 
conditions and training and 'contribute to the security of employment for die 
permanent dock workforce^ (Rees dted in Stratton & Hemson 2002: 6). 

The mcrease in trade volumes trom 1994 led to an unprecedented demand 
for dock labour, and presented casual workers with an opportunity to push 
for their demands. Although casual workers represented (^nlv a proportion of 
the workforce involved in the sequential movement of containerised cargo, 
they constituted a majority of the workforce involved in moving break- 
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bulk cargoes within private sector stevedoring. As such, Hemson argued, 
casual dock workers remained strategically placed within the labour process, 
especially when they began co-ordinating their struggle with permanent 
workers organised by the TGWU (Hemson 1996). This 'alliance' was not to 
last, however. The TGWU split over the implementation of the NDLS, a split 
that led to the formation of a breakaway union, the Democratic TGWU. This 
union was renamed the Service Employees International Union (SEIU) in 
November 1997 (Stratton & Hemson 2002). In January 1998, an agreement 
was reached to establish a pilot NDLS. But due to lack of support from the 
Department of Labour, the Mmplosion' of the SEIU during the latter half of 
1999,* and employers' insistence that any future wage guarantees depended 
on the labour pool's productivity and discipline, the NDLS had collapsed 
by March 2001. In October 2001 the Department of Transport released the 
draft National Commercial Ports Policy to steer South Africa's ports towards 
privatisation. The draft policy made no reference to the NDLS or the earlier 
1996 White Paper on Transport's objective to 'reverse' casualisation through 
establishing a labour pooling arrangement (Stratton & Hemson 2002). 

Stratton and Hemson blame the government and its strategies of restructuring 
and privatisation for the collapse of the NDLS. They also suggest that 'a 
window of opportunity may indeed have been missed by the Cosatu affiliates 
in their divergent organising strategies in relation to casual workers and their 
inability to expedite effective bargaining arrangements in order to address 
the issues of the casual labour market' (Stratton & Hemson 2002: 19). 
They conclude by arguing 'that the failure of the pilot Scheme illustrates 
contradictions between the ANC (Aft^ican National Congress) government's 
industrial relations and privatisation policies and brings into question the 
effectiveness of the ANC-Cosatu alliance' (Stratton & Hemson 2002: 20). 

That there are contradictions within the Alliance is not in doubt. The 
question, however, is whether blaming the Alliance glosses over divisions 
created among the unions themselves. For example, did the breakaway from 
TGWU in 1997 not also contribute to the failure of the NDLS to get off the 
ground (Interview: D Mathonsi)? In fact, a process of unification among 
dock workers had already begun at the time of the breakaway and SARHWU 
had merged with other Transnet unions, Transnet and Allied Trade Union 
and Black and Allied Trade Union, in 1999 to form Satawu. In 2000 TGWU 
merged with Satawu (Stratton & Hemson 2002), which strengthened union 
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organisation in tiie docks and enabled Satawu to establish a virtual 'dosed 

shop* on the docks (Interview: D Hemson). 

What are the opportunities and obstacles facing the organisation of casual 
dock workers today? To analyse the impact of restructuring, dock workers 
weie interviewed in the port of Durban using a snowball sample.^ The key 
difference between the *pennanents* and the 'casuals' was that the former 
were guaranteed a certain number of working hours per month and enjoyed 
benefits such as the provident fund, medical aid, annual leave and an annual 
bonus (Mthembu 2003). Furthermore, casuals and permanents quite often do 
dilferent Idnds of work, with permanents tending to do more skilled work such 
as heavy-duty/cartage driving, tractor driving, fbrklift driving, crane driving, 
cargo controlfing, or being lashing hands, telly hands, and indunas (Mthembu 
2003). Both casual and permanent workers felt that restructuring had led to a 
general deterioration of their conditions of enipioNmcnt and that their wages 
had not increased over the past two years. Indeed, in many cases, wages had 
dechned. Before the estabHshmcnt of the NDLS, for example, a torkhit driver 
was paid R 12.50 per hour. This dropped to F<9.98 per hour during the NDLS 
and rose to R11.50 in 2003 (Mthembu 2003: 47). In addition, most casuals 
felt that they were not consulted when changes to working conditions were 
introduced. For example, wlien casuals' services were transferred from Privest 
to TMS-Shezi, casuals were not consulted. 

A further problem is that there are many unions organising in the sector 
- including Satawu, the United Ihmsport and Allied Drade Union, the Dock 
8c General Workers Union, the National Employees Trade Union, the Public 
Service and Municipal Organisation and the SEIU. In some cases unions are 
covered by a closed-shop agreement but, Mthembu argues, these unions fail 
to help workers or to act on the grievances that workers submit: 

Due to die fiulure by the unions to help workers, workers get 
advice from lawyers as most of die grievances end nowhere in 
terms of resolution. Furthermore, the unions are not helpfid to 
the workers, they lose most cases and organisers are slow when it 
comes to resolving problems. This type of service fiom the union 
demoralised woricers as some are not sure vdiether they should 
continue widi their membership, whilst others are thinking of 
resigning because tiiey need something that is going to help them 
towards resolving their problems. (Mthembu 2003: 48) 
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Mthembu concludes by suggesting that the 'workers are losing hope from all 
trade unions, as they see no help from them as they meet management and 
nothing helpful for them is taking place' (2003: 49). 

Satawu has threatened to strike over the governments plans to 
restructure the ports' operations, believing this will lead to massive job losses 
(Letsoala 2002). To some extent the union's voice has been heard with the 
announcement by the Minister of Public Enterprises, Alec Erwin, of a five-year 
investment plan for the two largest state-owned enterprises, Eskom and Transnet 
{Fittandal Mail 29.10.2004: 42). At the time of writing, no agreement around 
the restructuring of the ports had been reached. What is clear is that growth of 
casual work on the docks has divided and weakened trade union organisation. 

While some Cosatu affiliates are beginning to organise casual workers, there 
has been no attempt to organise those in informal work (Quadrant 3 of 
Figure 2.1). Indeed, there is a strong argument to be made that the 
organisational terrain in the informal economy is so different to the 
organisational terrain of traditional trade unionism that an altogether 
different form of organisation (and different type of organiser) is required. 

In 1999, the South African Clothing and Textile Workers' Union (Sactwu) 
took a formal decision to actively recruit informal workers (mainly people 
who worked from home), as well as those informally employed in so-called 
'residential factories' (Bennett 2003). It began recruitment on a pilot basis, 
focusing almost exclusively on the residential areas of Cape Town. Cape Town 
is a major centre of clothing production and with the introduction of trade 
liberalisation, many workers were retrenched. Industrial work performed 
at home intensified as a result. About 150 trade union members have been 
recruited by the 'Homeworker Project'. Sactwu concludes: 

Working conditions have improved and have become similar 
to those in the formal economy. The union shapes conditions 
through negotiations with the employers. In this example, a 
combination of measures were used to 'formalise' the informal 
economy: small, separate and cramped working quarters 
were replaced with a modern factory-like environment; small 
manufacturers were able to co-operate in securing orders and 
share know-how and the union found it easier to identify the new 
production. (Sactwu 2001 cited in Bennett 2003: 25) 
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TWo distinct organisational projects can be identified among informal 
workers. In the first, innovative activists with a trade union background have 
been building a new form of organisation, the Self-employed Women's Union 
(SEWU), since the early 1990s. This union is based on an 'on the ground' 
response to the changing nature of work (Webster 2004). Based on the 
model of Self-Employed Women's Association in India, SHWU was tormed in 
Durban in 1994 with the aim of representing the inlcrests of seir-employed 
and survivalist women engaged in the informal economy in the rural and 
urban areas (Ichharam 2006). There have been a number of informative 
accounts of the origins and nature of SEWU (Horn 1995; Horn 1997; Lund 
& Skinner 1999; Giest 2002; Motala 2002; Bennett 2003). SEWU defines 
the women who work as street vendors and homeworkers as workers - not 
embryonic businesswomen - as they are dependent on their work in order to 
survive and do not have access to key productive resources. SEWU organises 
ak>ng the lines of a trade union with a paid membership base and elected 
leaders diat are accountable to its branches. They insist that they organise 
separately as 'women vporkeis' as the 'men dominate* and women have specific 
issues to discuss. It is women-centred and has evolved into a genuinely 
'gendered' approach. SEWU difiers from traditional trade unions in the way it 
has had to redefine membership solidarity, as well as the counterpart to which 
it has to direct demands and with which it has to negotiate. The organisation 
has been most successful in its engagement with the local state, negotiating 
improved conJMions and tacilities for street traders. In this wa\', SIAN'U has 
been able to Luxuiment the constraints ot exclusion from the employment 
relationship and the protections of labour legislation. Through negotiation, 
it has established a new form of inclusion in terms of local government 
regulation and resources. 

Importantly, SEWU has developed dose links with researchers at the University 
of KnvaZulu-Natal and, more recently, with a transnational organisation called 
Wbmen in the Informal Economy Globalising and Organising (WIEGO). 
WIBGO was formed in 1997 to become an international research and 
advocacy platform for women in infomud employment (Batliwala 2002). Just 
as the emergence of South African industrial unions in the 1970s involved a 
close alliance between activists and intellectuals (and activist intellectuals), 
a new generation is faced now with the challenge of the informalisation 
of work, it remains to be seen whether such a broad coalition will emerge. 
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What is clear is that unless labour confronts this challenge, it will find itself 
increasingly unable to respond to the demands and needs of the growing 
numbers of working poor. 

The second organisational project is the Mineworkers Development Agency 
(MDA) established by the NUM to support the formation of rural co- 
operatives to generate alternative sources of income for mineworkers who 
had been retrenched from their jobs in the core economy (Philip 2005). The 
experience of the MDA has in many ways been the opposite to that of SEWU - 
while the organisation has been successful in providing training and access 
to the collective provision of infrastructure, resources, discounted supplies 
to both co-operatives and individual aspiring entrepreneurs, the lack of 
viable markets constitutes a fundamental obstacle to this kind of economic 
activity. In other words, while the MDA has attempted to develop a strategy of 
economic inclusion, the strategy has been unable to overcome the constraints 
of rural poverty. One reason may be the inability of the MDA to define a 
clear negotiating counterpart, possibly because of the absence of any such 
institutional force at local level in the rural areas. This suggests that attempts 
to organise the rural excluded population may need to look elsewhere for an 
appropriate counterpart, perhaps at the level of the provincial or national 
state. Indeed, as Philip points out, the strategy adopted by the MDA - as by 
many other development agencies and, crucially, by the South African state 
- is based on a false premise that poverty can be alleviated if not overcome 
by stimulating and supporting small business activities on the periphery and 
generating a viable local economy. However, the corollary of poverty is that 
the poor have no cash and are therefore unable to constitute a market. Philip 
concludes that effective poverty alleviation is a precondition 'for the better 
survival and growth of local enterprise and opportunity rather than the other 
way around' (2005: 374). 

While these two case studies illustrate the different conditions for subsistence 
activity and organisation between those who are on the margins of the formal 
economy and those who are effectively excluded from it, they also capture a 
debate about the class status and trajectory of the self-employed. While SEWU 
defines its (women-only) members as workers and its organisational task as 
being to construct solidarity among its members when addressing demands 
to a new counterpart, the MDA defines its clients as nascent entrepreneurs. 
As Philip argues, the self-employed do not sell their labour to an employer 
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for a wage. Consequently, the value of labour does not lie in a transaction 

with an employer but is embedded in the product or service that the business 
supplies, and if that product cannot be sold then the value cannot be realised 
and members will earn nothing' (Phillip 2005: 384). The implication of 
this observation is that where people are self-employed 'it is the viability 
of the business that sets the primary parameters within which choices have 
to be made, and that determine the constraints' (Philip 2005: 385). 1 mm 
this perspective the rural entrepreneurs and street traders are not 'workers'. 
They are aspiring entrepreneurs who, in the eyes of some, with access to 
capital, could be the key to the development of a ^popular capitalism' in the 
developing world.** 

These debates can also be illuminated by an analysis of the complex new class 
relations emerging out of subcontracting, working from home and informal 
factories in the clothing sector (Van der Westhuizen 2005). for example, 
is the petty subcontractor who employs tlve other clothing workers on a 
temporary basis to help her complete an order, a worker or an entrepreneur? 
In a carefully nuanced discussion, Van der Westhuizen distinguishes between 
the dependent and vulnerable position of this kind of subcontractor, and the 
owner of a somewhat larger and more stable informal, home-based factory 
who is able to use the operation as a platform for accumulation. 

The result of co-ops attempting to introduce democratic management is 
constant contestation over the division of labour. This contestation, Philip 
argues, takes place in a context in which the viability of the enterprise is often 
marginal or non-existent: 

This inevitably manifests itself in there being little or no money to 
pay members at the end of a production cyde. It is in this context 
that many group enterprises turn imwards, to seek an adversary 
within: to locate die problem in the internal organisation of work 
and decision-making, and to attempt to use their rights in the 
enterprise to assert control over its business performance. Of 
course, sometimes internal changes are relevant and necessary. But 
more often, this internal focus is on the forms of decision-making 
and issues of control rather than on identifying or adapting the 
business in response to the changes of the business environment. 
(PhiUp 2005: 16) 
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Philip comments pessimistically that: 

Co-ops arc advocated as a strategy tor creating jobs tor the 
unemployed, when in fact, the co-ops form is a more advanced 
form of woriver ct)ntrol and democracy in production than has 
been achieved in any factory or formal sector workplace, no 
matter how well organised by labour. (Philip 2005; 20) 

Furdiermore, rural enterprises are no solution, she suggests, as the local 
population is too poor to buy the goods and services of these enterprises. 

She concludes: 

It is time to turn the formula around and to recognise that 
effective strategies for the alleviation of poverty are a necessary 
and prior condition for the development and growth of local 
markets. (PhiUp 2005: 25) 

Responses to informalisation by households 

In contrast to these attempts at organising the self-employed into a formal 
Structure similar to a trade union, households are responding to the 
employment crisis, Mosoetsa suggests, by drawing on such social resources as 
networks, alliances and informal associations (Mosoetsa 2003). She suggests 
that the household is emerging as the site of 'fragile stability' in response to 
the soda! crisis generated by unemployment and fuelled by HIV/AIDS. The 
housdiold has become a place to which people retreat It is the major source 
for sharing economic resources such as housing and income through state 
grants such as old-ag^ pensions, child and disability grants and grants to 
tiiose with AIDS. Households, she suggests, have become sites of production 
and reproduction attracting poorer fiunily members in search of security. 
However, these households are not homogenous, tension-fifee mstitutions. 
Sharp conflicts baaed on gender and generation emerge around the allocation 
of household resources. In order to survive, household members extend 
their networks to include traditional organisations that have a long history 
in the community such as political parties and trade unions. However, these 
organisations have declined in significance and, in the case of trade unions, 
ha\e left many feeling betrayed, believing that the unions were no longer 
committed to their members. 
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The inability of these organisations to deal with the magnitude of the social 
crisis facing the community has led to religious organisations playing a 
central role in healing, community-building and teaching (Mosoetsa 2003). 
Older women in the churches play a central role in house-visits to care and 
pray tor the sick and otter comfort and support for bereaved families after 
funerals, in addition to established denominations, religious organisations 
that are new to these communities have emerged over the past decade, such 
as the Universal Church and Islam. The benefits for the poor in joining the 
latter, Mosoetsa argues, are that they provide free funeral costs and schooling 
for children. With declining household incomes, members are no longer able 
to make monetary contributions to stokvels (credit co-operatives) and burial 
societies and are, instead, offering *in-kind help such as cooking and baking 
and lending the bereaved fiunily dishes and pots during funerals. The nature 
of such relationships is based on redprodty and those households that are 
known for helping others get more support from the community than those 
who do not* (Mosoetsa 2003). 

The need for coalition-building 

I have suggested in this chapter that the growing informalisation of work is 
leading to a growing number of the working poor having no Voice' in their 
workplaces. By dividing the labour market into four quadrants and drawing 
on our survey of Cosatu members, I concluded that the vast bulk of organised 
workers are located in the first quadrants namely those who maintain SERs. 
I then examined the attempts by organised labour to respond to the challenges 
of workers in the other three quadrants - casual, informal and small and 
micro enterprises. 

My conclusion is not an encouraging one for those who feel that labour 
needs to broaden its constituency. While some of these forms of work are 
new - such as the growing number of car park attendants - other forms 
of casual work have long existed and have simply been reconstituted and 
expanded - such as dock work. Indeed, many of these forms of casual 
work were widespread in the early years of capitalism, and in some senses 
we have seen the return of work to the widespread forms of non-standard 
employment that characterised the earlier period of development (Litder 
1982). Attempts to orguiise casual workers (Quadrant 2) seem to be 
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largely rhetorical. Where a serious attempt has been made, such as at the 
docks in Durban, it has led to splits, allegations of corruption and even 
murder. Indeed, the gains that unions in the 1980s made towards regulating 
casual work seem largely to have been undermined. In the case of the 
self-employed - both street vendors and homeworkers (Quadrant 3) - 
the difficulties of organising without a clearly defined counterpart as well as 
the isolated and competitive nature of this kind of work have made union 
organisation extremely difficult. In the case of micro- and small enterprises 
(Quadrant 4), it is clear that trade union-type organisation is inappropriate, 
and that new forms of organisation have emerged over the decade and a 
half of organisation by the MDA. The different organisational responses are 
captured in Figure 2.2. 



Figure 2.2 An assessment of attempts at organising informal 
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A crucial question arising from the emergence of the new social movements 
is whether they will establish links with the labour movement and whether, 
in turn, the labour movement would like to establish links with them. So far 
there have been very few formal links - although when mass campaigns have 
been run (such as in the October 2002 stayaway), many of the participants 
were drawn from the members of movements like the TAG and the Anti- 
Privatisation Forum (APF). However, there is a sense in which union leaders 
are realising the Hniitations in their responses to this new wave of social 
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activism and are searching for new responses. As Cosatu president Willie 
Madisha argues: 

Cosatu must find ways of pulling the new social movements dose 
to Cosatu. It miut find ways of woridng closely with them. Cosatu, 
the ANC and the SACP [South Afiican Communist party] were 
mvohred in the formation of the APF, the TAC and LPM. Now 
they have abandoned them and see diem as an enemy. (Interview: 
W Madisha) 

It is worth noting, however, that the divisions between Cosatu and these new 
movements are sharp - as can be illustrated by the fact that in 2003, for the 
first time since 1950, there were two May Day celebrations in major centres. 
In Johannesburg the official May Day celebration was held at Mary Fitzgerald 
Square, while the APF organised an alternative celebration at the Gty Hall. 
V/hile the different celebrations were much the same size, there was no doubt 
that die APF had gathered a larger number of the poorer, older and youth 
sections of the working class. 

A further challenge lies in the organisation of the self-employed. It is unlikely 
that SEWU will sustain itself. Unless it is able to form coalitions with other 
informal economy organisations and, above all, with the labour movement, 
it may stagnate and disappear. Indeed, its head office sent out a formal notice 
in 2004 saying it had closed down, although it is not clear whether this is a 
temporary closure for finding funds or whether this signals the end of a brave 
and innovative attempt to organise the self-employed. 

A crucial question is whether informal workers can be drawn into the labour 
movement. Pat 1 lorn, former SEWU general secretary, suggested a number of 
options in an interview on 27 March 2003: 

• The scope of unions could be broadened to include informal sector 
workers; 

• The existing union federations could initiate informal sector unions; 

• An informal sector federation could be formed and form an alliance with 
existing federations; or 

• Established federations could start working with informal sector 
organisations. 

The question remains as to whether labour will broaden its constituency and 
form alliances with groups outside of the traditional unions in the formal sector. 
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Clearly the informalisation of work is presenting organised labour with 
a new challenge. It follows from this research that an effective strategy to 
transform the lives of working people requires a coalition that goes beyond 
traditional trade unions and is sensitive to the multiple trajectories of work 
and employment in South Africa. 

Notes 

1. By informalisation I mean a process whereby new forms of non-standard 
employment, such as casualisation (part-time, temporary and seasonal work), 
subcontracting and varieties of informal work such as street vendoring and 
homeworking are increasing. 

2. The data in this chapter on self-employed workers in Durban was gathered in the 
first half of 2003. The interviews with union officials were undertaken in the second 
half of 2003 (together with Sakhela Buhlungu and Hlengiwe Hlela). The survey of 
Cosatu members was conducted in February 2004. 

3. I have drawn this figure from Southall (2004). In Table 4 of his paper he reproduced 
three types of small business - survivalist, micro and very small - covering both 
black and white. This totals 805 990. 

4. Historically, stevedores in South Africa, as elsewhere in the world, were casual 
workers employed on a daily basis (what was called togt labour). A small minority 
of skilled workers was paid weekly or monthly, but the majority of workers were 
casuals. They were 'regular casuals', however, employed by the Durban Stevedoring 
labour Supply Company (Interview: D Hemson). As Mike Morris describes in his 
comprehensive article on stevedores, 'Notwithstanding their historical lack of daily 
job security and normal weekly pay, the same floating population of workers would 
congregate every morning at the booking centres seeking employment on the ships 
for that day. Indeed as far as workers were concerned, they regarded themselves as 
working for a specific stevedoring company, or the stevedoring industry generally' 
(Morris 1986: 98). 

5. The onset of casualisation was 'structural', Stratton suggests, because the number of 
casual workers was so extensive that workers were effectively permanently employed - 
although they received none of the benefits of permanent conditions and wages 
(Stratton 2000). 

6. What was rapidly becoming a casual workers' movement on the docks with mass 
meetings every Sunday imploded when money began disappearing and a key shop 
steward was murdered (Interview: David Hemson). 
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7. TlieinlerviewiiiieiecotidiictedbyNttdBoro 

Juuarf, Febrauy and March 2003 aincM^ 11 dock wDfken,ofwhoin 7 were casual 
workers. The interviewer used an interview schedule designed to build a biography 
of the workers' lives. In addition, four key actors in the port were interviewed to 
establish the context of the industry - two trade union representatives, a lahi)ur 
broker and a manager from a company employing labour in the port. Hie finding 
were written up as a research report (Mthembu 2003). 

8. This is not, of course, the view of Philip, who favours forms of economic co- 
operation, but it is certainly the view of the World Bank's £wouied consultant 
Hernando de Solo (2000). 
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CHAPTER 3 

Broadening internal democracy with a diverse 
workforce: challenges and opportunities 

Geoffrey Wood and Pauline Dibben 



Unions can play a role in broadening the nature of democratic participation 
in societies both through providing an effective voice for their members 
within and beyond the workplace, and as civil society actors working towards 
and/or defending democracy in the broader polity. In other words, unions can 
effectively represent the interests of the rank and file in day-to-day workplace 
and related issues, and act as a mass movement promoting democratisation or 
defending hard-won democratic gains. The 1994 and 1998 Taking Democracy 
Seriously surveys underscored the extent to which the South African labour 
movement has been successful in both of these areas (Ginsburg et al. 1995; 
Wood & Psoulis 2001). From modest beginnings in the early 1970s, the 
independent unions have done much to erode arbitrary managerial power 
and democratise working life while playing a central role in the final stages of 
the struggle against apartheid. 

Yet, a large body of the literature on unions and democracy is profoundly 
pessimistic. Not only has it been suggested that union leaders will inevitably 
become an oligarchic elite, but it is often argued that unions cannot maintain 
a position as an effective civil society actor unless leaders are capable of 
reining in and mediating the demands of the rank and file (see Lipset 1977; 
Olson 1982). These tensions have moreover been identified within recent 
analyses of South African trade unions. A decade after democratisation (and 
the first Taking Democracy Seriously survey), this chapter explores the extent 
to which the unions have managed to maintain and broaden internal 
democracy, and whether it has been possible to meet the needs of an 
increasingly diverse workforce. 
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Challenges to managing internal democracy 

The maintenance of internal democracy, although a desirable and arguably 
essential characteristic of modern unions, raises a number of issues. Central 
to the American political science tradition has been the assumption that 
democracy represents a 'historical accident' that emerges in situations 
where no single leader or grouping is capable of dominating society - and 
partition into small autocracies is not feasible - so forcing rivals to work out 
a framework for mutual toleration (Olson 2000). Thus, it appears to be an 
emergent rather than deliberate strategy. Moreover, since it is the outcome of 
trade-offs and pacts among elites, democracy inevitably remains vulnerable 
to excessive demands from below; the latter can overstress the authorities, 
overload the state, and result in a vulnerable and unstable polity (Huntington 
1968). This has led Lipset (1977) to suggest that effective union democracy 
would inevitably prove inimical to social democracy, as rank-and-file 
members overstress the system through short-term demands on resources. 
Union leadership would, perforce, have to mediate and rein in rank-and-file 
demands in the interests of stability both in collective bargaining and in wider 
society (Dunlop 1975). This 'reining in' would necessarily result in the exercise 
of coercion to keep potentially rebellious constituents in line during key stages 
of bargaining, to make deals stick and reconcile the competing concerns of 
internal constituencies (Olson 1982). Thus, there is a contradiction between 
representation and mediation - the 'Olsonian trap' - that will inevitably 
make it difficult for unions to retain an effective role in the medium and 
long terms. However, as Kelly (1998) notes, coercion represents a relatively 
inefficient mechanism for retaining unity. Hence, the most effective examples 
of collective action seem to build on consent, with workers sharing deeply 
rooted notions of deprivation and the possibility of meaningful change, and 
are characterised by a willingness to sacrifice personal short-term interests for 
a worthwhile end. While such mobilisation remains contingent on external 
circumstances, it provides a far more effective foundation for collective 
organisation and action than strategising and trade-offs by union leadership 
(Kelly 1998). 

Nonetheless, it is often argued that internal union democracy is extremely 
difficult to sustain. In economic theory, Pareto held that all social organisations 
will naturally tend towards being dominated by a small elite, if they are not 
to be ineffective and incapable of effective action (Aron 1950). While very 
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much less pessimistic, Weber similarly believed that bureaucratisation - 
an inevitable process as organisations expand - incorporated counter- 
democratic tendencies (Giddens 1979). Influenced by both these theoretical 
traditions, Robert Michels (1972) argued that bureaucratic tendencies 
within labour unions were impossible to check. Bureaucratisation inevitably 
leads to the empowerment of leaders, who will, owing to the pressures and 
rewards attached to their positions, inevitably become a self-perpetuating 
elite. Hence, while shop-floor democracy may emerge during the early stages 
of unionisation, there are arguments to suggest that it is unlikely to prove 
durable or to have meaningful long-term effects. 

A way forward: balancing grassroots 
activism and corporatism 

More recent critical accounts have suggested that the maintenance of existing 
strength, further recruitment and effective collective action are possible, but 
contingent on making union membership worthwhile (Moody 1997; Gall 
2003). The latter would depend not only on effective articulation of broader 
concerns, but on high levels of participation by the rank and file: democracy 
represents the foundation of union strength; lively internal democracy makes 
for organisational vibrancy, and provides a sound foundation for outreach 
(Moody 1997). Two possible conclusions may be drawn from this argument. 
The first suggests that unions should not risk being 'contaminated' through 
seeking accommodations between state and capital, but should rather root 
themselves closely in community struggles and focus their attentions on 
grassroots campaigns in the interests of long-term social change (Desai 
2002). In contrast, the literature on unions and strategic choice suggests that 
unions have to make a range of often awkward decisions, inevitably trading 
off influence with autonomy (Valenzuela 1992; Kochan 2001). Indeed, the 
uneven fortunes of global labour even within particularly adverse contexts 
would highlight the importance of choices made at key strategic moments 
(Hyman 1997). 

An exclusive focus on grassroots activism may provide an effective vehicle for 
radical social change or result in a localised anti-politics that proves incapable 
of articulating a meaningful alternative to the status quo. Conversely, effective 
centralised collective bargaining and/or corporatism may secure the status 
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and influence of unions at both workplace and societal level by providing a 
fonnal structure for the representation of key interest groupings. By opening 
the possibility for more comprehensive baigaining and accommodations 
than is normally possible in oonwentional politics, social accords can broaden 
the base of democracy (Baom & Blyton 2002; Haicourt & Wood 2003). 
However, this may also make for a certain lack of dynamism, and an inability 
to represent maiynal categories of labour (Wbod & Harcourt 2001; Harcourt 
& Wood 2003). Hence, while union growth and renewal is contingent on 
viable internal participatory democracy and a dear link between membership 
involvement in union activities and involvement in decision-making ( Flynn et 
al, 2004), this would not preclude - or be eroded by - unions reaching strategic 
accommodations with state, employers and/or civil society groupings where 
this is in the interests of their constituents. 

Each ofthese different perspectives has something to say about the sustainability 
of grassroots activism, but also about the extent to which internal democracy 
Is itself sustainable, and m^t lead to effectiveness for the organisation. 
This broader approach, which acknowledges the contested terrain of trade 
union democracy (see also Morris 8^ F6sh 2000) does not, however, explicitly 
address the experience of South Africa. To assess the extent to which internal 
democracy is, and can be, elective and sustainable, we now turn more 
specificaUy to the South African experience. 

Shop-floor democrat in South Africa: the maidng and 
remaking of a democratic tradition 

The development of the South African labour movement can arguably 
be categorised into five main stages. In the late 19*'' century, craft unions 
emerged. These unions initially bargained on the basis of skill, but made 
little attempt to expand their activities beyond the representation of white 
workers. Indeed, protection of the skilled status of members soon degenerated 
into a reliance on racial exclusivism (Grawitsky 2003a). Between that time 
and the early 1970s, the many attempts at organising black workers in South 
Africa failed to build a sustainable union movement on account of both state 
repression and a tendency to rely on a few key leadership figures. This was 
the case for the Industrial and Commercial Workers' Union of Africa, led by 
Gements iCadalie in the early 1920s. The union originally began with dock 
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WQiken in Cape Town, but had 100 000 workers at its height However, it was 
weakened by government action against its leaders and by legislation such as 
the pass laws that restricted movement. But also, there was fighting among 
its leaders, who lost touch with their members and did not create structures 
such as committees and councils that allowed ordinary members to take part 
in decisions (Friedman 1987). In the 1930s, similar issues emerged. The Joint 
Committee of African Urade Iftiions improved factory conditions and wages, 
but when their leader was imprisoned die union collapsed, having fidled 
to create a grassroots worker leadership (Friedman 1987). The 1940s saw 
the birth of a new African union federation, the Council of Non- European 
Trade Unions (CNETU), which by 1945 represented 40 per cent of the 
African workers in commerce and industry. This growth was aided by local 
leadership, but more specifically by the bargaining power altordcd by World 
War II. However, the end of the war saw the decHne of the union, which had 
not been helped by its failure to mobilise workers (Friedman 1987). The 
1930s saw CNETU merging with other unions to form the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions. In contrast to CNETU, the Congress played a 
political role, aligning itself with the African National Congress (ANC) and 
at die same time stressing the need to build strong Victory committees and 
seek bargaining rights directty from employers. However, by the mid- 1960s 
it had been virtually destroyed, largely as a result of government action 
(Friedman 1987). 

These experiences informed the second stage of the South African labour 
movement. In the early 197()s, a synergistic grouping of former union 
officials, and student and community activists engaged in efforts to facilitate 
the organisation of black workers (Maree 1998). These new unions' were 
committed to black worker interests, and to winning sweeping economic and 
political changes. As such, they differed from the 'established unions' that 
generally supported the government's official bargaining system and sought to 
advance members* interests through influencing government and employers 
rather than by mobilising worker power in the fiictories (Friedman 1987). 
Activists were also encouraged by the role of shop stewards in the then buoyant 
British labour movement (Maree 1998). While there weie many debates 
within and between the independent unions as to the advisability of political 
alliances, and whether genmi or industrial unionism was more effective, 
organisational victories, as wdl as periodic sedMcks and renewed waves of state 
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repression, underscored the importance of shop-floor organisation. From the 
beginning, independent unions set up structures in the form of constitutions, 
oonunittiees and councils that ensured that members controlled decisions 
and that leaders were accountable, and ran worker education programmes 
to encourage members to have an efifective voice (Friedman 1987). Coupled 
with tins was a rise in the election of shop stevrards by workers. Indeed, 
at least partly due to the outcome of the Wiefaahn Commission report - which 
recommended that trad^ unions should be recognised by the government 
as they posed a greater threat outside the formal system of industrial 
relations than inside it (Maree 1998) - the workplace was the onl\' arena 
where black workers had won a share in decisions, and with it some control 
over their lives (Friedman 1987). A further development, at the end of the 
1970s, was the launch of the new Federation of South African Trade Unions 
(Fosatu). Fosatu was committed to non-racial industrial unions with strong 
shop-floor structures, and a common education programme for shop 
stewards. Rather than trying to influence policy, its aim was to win recognition 
for its unions and their shop stewards (Friedman 1987). However, its structure 
was criticised for allowing a small group of officials to control its unions, and 
an elite of five or six officials made all of its major decisions. Although most 
of this elite was black, it hardly made the federation more democratic 
(Friedman 1987). 

The third stage of the South African labour movement can be linked to the 
year 1985, when the bulk of South African unions united under the umbrella 
of the CoFigress of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu). This came about 
despite the competition between older and newer unions and fears concerning 
a loss of independence. I he move toward unity was broadly seen as the best 
way to achieve national influence. By 1985, workers had demanded the right 
to express grievances, to elect their own leaders and to be disciplined only 
after a fair hearing. They were also having a say on pay, working conditions, 
health and safety, pension funds, and dismissal (Friedman 1987). Cosatu had 
a membership of nearly 500 000, making it the biggest union federation in 
the country's history, ^mbership rose to 1.26 million by 1991 (Maiee 1998). 
The backbone of Cosatu was undeniably the local shop steward councils of 
affiliates (Baskin 1991). However, batdes continued within Cosatu, largely 
centring on an attend by dder unions and their members to inject the 
same internal democracy into the new federation as they had come to expect 
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in the organisations preceding it, by training workers to take their own 
decisions rather than relying on the charisma of a few leaders (Friedman 
1987; Rachleff 2001). At the same time, the federation did not devote the 
same resources to training workplace representatives as its predecessors did, 
in view of other more pressing demands on union resources such as aiming 
to influence national policy - an issue that remains pertinent today (Cosatu 
1996a; Naidoo 2003). In addition, due to the focus on national policy and 
the large growth in membership, both the shop stewards and the rank and 
file became increasingly remote from the central issues that the unions were 
contesting. This latter point was evident from the findings of the first Taking 
Democracy Seriously survey conducted in 1994 (Maree 1998). This inevitably 
raises questions as to the sustainability of shop-floor democracy. 

South Africa's transition to democracy in 1994 marked the beginning of the 
fourth stage of the South African labour movement, bringing with it new 
challenges for Cosatu - among others, a declining employment base in the 
formal sector, and the need to secure a national role in the post-apartheid 
polity. Success in influencing national policy is evident in the ANC's adoption 
of the Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP), an integrated 
socio-economic policy framework that was the brainchild of Cosatu and 
aimed at eradicating the consequences of apartheid by addressing the basic 
needs of the working class - jobs, housing, land, water, electricity, nutrition, 
health care and social welfare (Maree 1998). However, later developments 
include the adoption of the Growth, Employment and Redistribution 
programme/strategy, a macroeconomic policy interpreted by Cosatu as a 
weakeningof the ANC's commitment to the RDP (Cosatu 1996b, 1997; Maree 
1998). Although the engagement with national policy placed a strain on union 
resources, the 1998 Taking Democracy Seriously survey found that high levels 
of internal democracy had persisted, reflecting both the persistence of rank- 
and-file notions of deprivation, and effective organisational structures (Wood 
2001 ; Wood & Psoulis 2001 ). There were, however, also signs of fragmentation 
within trade unions, which echoed the previous divisions between older 
stewards who still believed in internal democracy and younger unionists who 
appeared to be increasingly co-opted by management (Rachleff 2001). 

The period since the 1998 survey can arguably be presented as a fifth stage in 
the labour movement's development. Thus, more recently, a number of writers 
have suggested that the ability of unions to democratically represent the 
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interests of their members has become seriously compromised by their close 
alliance to the ANC (which is in many respects neoliberal), the haemorrhage 
of talented activists to both government and business (Wood 2001 ), and/or 
a lack of concern for the interests of society's most marginalised (see Desai 
2002; Seekings 2004). Union leaders have had to make hard choices between 
ideological pragmatism and purity, and have battled to formulate coherent 
alternative sets of policies to the neoliberal orthodoxy (Baskin 1996; Phahla 
2002). These tendencies have led certain commentators to suggest a growing 
practical and ideological gap between union leaders and workers and to 
highlight the resulting tensions within the IHpartite Alliance (Rachleff 
2001). Indeed, the ANC has disparaged the 'ultra-left* within Cosatu, 
pointed to Cosatu's corruption and mismanagement (Grawitsky 2002) 
and accused Cosatu of a hdk of 'political consciousness' (Motlanthe 2002). 
This has, in turn, reduced the coherence of the labour movement, while 
democratisation has reduced the vitality and unity generated by opposition to 
the injustices of the apartheid order (Marie 1996; Phahla 2002). 

At the same time, there has been a high turnover of union officials, as 
experienced activists have taken advantage of new job opportunities in 
management in the public service and parastatals as a result of the need 
for black economic advancement; moreover, significant numbers of union 
officials haive stood for political office at both national and local levels 
(Baskin 1996). Both of these &ctors have led to serious weaknesses in shop- 
floor orgimisation. There is evidence that offidab have become less vdlling 
to be actively involved in day-to-day grassroots union a£&irs (Buhlungu & 
Gostner 1996), and of a widening gap between leaders and rank-and-file 
members (Collins 1996: Ndala 2002). The imminent possibility of new career 
options and the possibilities accorded for personal enrichment have done 
much to erode the altruism amongst union leaders (Ndala 2002). Coupled 
with this, remaining shop stewards are experiencini; various difficulties in 
playing out their role. Firstly, they are faced with a dilemma; are they on the 
side of the workers or of management? Workers seek individual gain and 
pronn)tion within the organisation, and shop stewards are, at the same time, 
under pressure from management to persuade workers to agree to unwanted 
chani;es. Another issue is related to the way in which shop stewards achieve 
gains tor their workforce. In the current climate, and against the backdrop 
of growing rates of unemployment, the focus for collective bargaining has 
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tended to be on job preservation rather than wage increase, but doubt has 
been cast on the amount that has been achieved (Makgetla 2004). The relative 
weakness in bugaining appears not only to be die result of structural diangies 
in the Soudi African economy, but also to be based, at least partly, on the lack 
of preparatkm and training in such issues (Grawitsky 2004). 

In addition to these new organisational challenges, attendance and the 
operation of debates at Cosatu conferences have indicated that an old divide 
has persisted, with male members continuing to dominate proceedings, 
periodic disclaimers notwithstanding (Ngonini 2000: Meelis 2000). 
Moreover, there is long-standing evidence of persistent sexual harassment 
%vithin some imion structiues {The Shopsteward ' 12/1995). Indeed, it has been 
argued that the trappings of internal democracy mask deep internal deacvages, 
with women and other historically maiginal groupings being consistently 
esGduded from meanii^ful decision-making, and tnule union organisations 
being used as the site for internal contestation between groupings such as 
migrant and township workers (Von Holdt 2002). 

A further challenge has been posed by long-term structural changes in the 
South African economy. On the one hand, leaner staffing, outsourcing, the use 
of new technologies of production and the gradual upskilling of the labour 
force have arguably made significant segments of South African industry 
globally competitive (Rogerson 2001; Ndala 2002). On the other hand, this 
has resulted in the relative proportion of formal sector jobs growing ever 
smaller, as the trend towards leaner staffing has continued. In practical 
oiganisational terms, this has resulted in tmions losing absolute membership 
in workplaces where there had been weQ-established shop-floor structures 
for internal union democracy and representation. A recession in the early 
1990s " and heightened competition foUowii^ the paring back of protective 
tariffii - led to a wave of redtmdandes in the manufocturing sector, resulting 
in a sharp drop in union membership in that area (Baskin 1996). Whfle these 
losses were someivhat offset by recruitment in previously unorganised areas 
of the public sector and in the mining sector, the gains had to be consolidated 
thn)uv;li the construction t)f appropriate structures for sliop-tloor democracy. 
Moreover, the unions proved incapable of extending their organisation into 
the inft)rnial sector (see (chapter 2 in this book), with a tendency to become 
involved in issues concerning highly marginal workers only when the interests 
of existing members became threatened (Kees 1997). 
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The eq^ansion into new sectors and workplaces has resulted in inevitable 
demarcation disputes between unions (Van Meelis 2000). Newly recruited 
members are more likely to be subject to victimisation, placing additional 
demands on union resources (Vui MecIis 2000), and may have different 
needs to oisting oonstituendes (The Shopsteward 12/1995). At the same 
time, the changing viork paradigm has led to divisions between a core 
of skilled workers and a growing pool of unskilled, casual and therefore 
dispensable workers (Webster & Buhlungu 2004; see also Chapter 2 in this 
book), who have proved difficult to otgmise (Ndala 2002). As it moves into 
previously unorganised sectors, the labour movement has had to service 
increasingly diverse constituencies, including workers from ethnic minorities 
and different skill levels; the labour movement is no longer overwhelmingly 
comprised of unskilled black workers [The Shopstcward 12/1995; Marie 1996). 
Furthermore, the decline of racist and authoritarian managerial practices 
has alleviated a powerful and unifving grievance at shop-floor level, 
mirroring the challenges posed by political change ( Marie 1996; Ndala 2002). 
This has encouraged the proliferation of mostly short-lived sphnter and 
breakaway unions. 

Against this background, die foOowing sections use the data from the 1994, 
1998 and 2004 Ttddi^ Democrat Seriously surveys to test the existence 
and persistence of two main aspects of internal democracy. These are the 
sustainability of shop-floor democracy a decade after democratisation and 

three decades since the emergence of the first independent unions, and the 

extent to which it has been possible to reconcile internal democracy with an 
increasingly fragmented worktbrce. 

The sustainability of shop-floor 
democracy in South Africa 

Shop-floor democracy concerns the regularity and extent of rank-and- 
file participation in the organisational life of unions, the existence of 
transparent structures tor democratic representation, and the accountability 
of representatives and the extent of the right of recall (Crouch 1982; Kelly & 
Heerv 1994). If each of these aspects is apparent, this suggests that internal 
democracy exists. 
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The regularity and extent of participation in union affairs 

The surveys undertaken in 1994, 1998 and 2004 each asked participants about 
levels of attendance at union meetings. As Table 3. 1 shows, in 1994, 77 per cent of 
members attended meetings at least once a month. By 2004, this figure had only 
fallen to 74 per cent, suggesting a continued interest in the role of the union.^ 



Table 3.1 Frequency of participation in union meetings, by percentage 



Frequency of attendance 


1994 


1998 


2004 


Never 


14 


10 


8 


Once a week 


34 


41 


28 


Once a month 


43 


[- 36 


46 


Once a year 


6 


7 


8 


Don't know/can't remember 


4 


6 


10 



Note: Chi-squared = 54.1 136, d.f. = 8, p < .001 



It should also be noted that although by 2004 workers were less likely to attend 
union meetings on a weekly basis, fewer numbers of workers never attended 
meetings. 

The existence of transparent structures for democratic representation 

In addition to member activity, another factor relevant to internal democracy is 
the extent to which transparent structures exist within individual workplaces. 
At each of the three time points examined, over 95 per cent of workplaces 
had shop stewards (99 per cent in 1994, 98 per cent in 1998 and 96 per cent 
in 2004). Furthermore, in the vast majority of workplaces, shop stewards were 
elected by workers, as shown in Table 3.2. 

Table 3.2 suggests that there is an increasing tendency for shop stewards to 
be elected rather than appointed. This would reflect the increasing maturity 
of the labour movement; shop stewards are most commonly appointed in 
workplaces where unions have begun to make inroads. However, slightly more 
workers seem to be uncertain as to how shop stewards attained office. This is 
possibly a reflection of a slightly diminishing interest in union affairs. 
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Table 3.2 Means by which position of shop steward was attained, by percentage 



Method of election 


1994 


1996 


2004 


Elected by workers 


94 


93 


92 


Appointed by union officials 


13 


3 


3 


Appointed by management 


1 


1 


1 


Other 


1 


0 


1 


Do not krK>w 


0 


4 


5 



Note: Chi-squared = 82.9942. d.f. = 4. p < .001 

As can be seen from Table 3.3, shop steward elections may have become less 
frequent. This could reflect a greater institutionalisation of the office of shop 
steward, with less frequent elections and longer mandates. 

Table 3.3 Frequency of shop steward elections, by percentage 



How often are elections held? 


1998 


2004 


More than once a year 


1 


3 


Once a year 


33 


25 


Once in two years 


29 


21 


Once In three years 


31 


29 


More than three years ago 


3 


9 


Cannot remember/do not know 


1 


13 



Note: Chi-squared = 100.666. d.f. = 5, p < .001 

The differences in the mechanism of election between 1994 and 2004 are 
relatively slight, and could be ascribed to sampling errors (Table 3.4). Roughly 
half of respondents continue to elect their representatives by means of a show 
of hands. The secret ballot has made very limited inroads, despite a greater 
exposure to its importance as an instrument of parliamentary democracy. 



Table 3.4 Means of election of shop stewards, by percentage 



Shop stewards are elected by... 



Show of hands 
Secret ballot 



1994 



53 



47 



1998 



2004 



46 



50 



54 



50 



Note: Chi-squared = 6.90826, d.f. = 2, p < .05 
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Accountability of representatives and the extent of right of recall 

The existence of appropriate structures can indicate a certain level of transparency. 
However, mechanisms for accountability are also required. Tables 3.5 to 3.8 
reveal the extent to which such mechanisms appear to have been in place at 
the time of the three surveys under discussion. 



Table 3.5 The appropriate mandate for shop stewards, by percentage 



A shop steward... 


1994 


1998 


2004 


can represent your interests as s/he sees fit 


26 


30 


18 


can only do what the membership tells 
him/her to do 


72 


50 


54 


has discretion within a broad mandate 


Not asked 


20 


28 



As can be seen from Table 3.5, fewer workers were willing to entrust shop 
stewards with a completely open-ended brief by 2004. However, increasing 
numbers were willing to accord them discretion within a broad mandate. 
Again, this could reflect an increasing institutionalisation of the office of shop 
steward, and a legitimation of their role and mandate. 



Table 3.6 Consultation by shop stewards, by percentage 



A shop steward... 


1994 


1998 


2004 


must consult you every time s/he acts on 
behalf of workers 


76 


59 


63 


1 

must consult you from time to time on 
Important issues 


23 


40 


36 


does not have to consult you because s/he 
is elected to represent your interests 


0 


1 


1 



Note: Chi-squared = 43.4491 , d.f. = 4, p < .001 



By 2004, workers were less likely to demand constant consultations (Table 3.6). 
A larger proportion of workers was more willing to trust their representatives 
to act on their behalf without constant scrutiny. This could again reflect the 
institutionalisation of representative shop-floor democracy, and/or a reduced 
willingness to get involved in day-to-day union affairs. The relatively high overall 
figure (63% in 2004) could, moreover, reflect the more general expectation of 
consultation within the new democracy of South Africa (Kessler et al. 2004). 
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Table 3.7 Right of recall, by percentage 



Workers' right to remove a shop 
steward 


1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


95 


93 


94 


No 


5 


5 


4 


Do not know 


0 


3 


2 



Note: Chi-squared = 16.0194, Af. = 4, p < .01 



The variation in Table 3.7 is relatively slight, and can possibly be ascribed to 
sampling errors. The overwhelming majority of respondents felt that workers 
had the right to eject shop stewards who proved unresponsive to their wishes 
and concerns. 



Table 3.8 Incidence of removal of shop stewards in respondents' workplaces, by 
percentage 



Shop steward removed by workers 


1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


31 


36 


27 


No 


69 


59 


66 


Do not know 


0 


5 


7 



Note: Chi-squared = 52.4779. d.f. = 4, p < .001 



By 2004, workers were somewhat less likely to have had experience of having 
ejected a shop steward; again, an increasing number of respondents were 
uncertain in this regard (Table 3.8). This would seem to indicate that the 
activities of shop stewards are less closely scrutinised by workers than was the 
case at the onset of democratisation. 

Meeting the needs of diverse constituencies 

To assess the extent to which Cosatu is meeting the needs of diverse members, 
analysis was carried out on the relationship between the two identified aspects 
of participation and transparency and each of several dimensions: security of 
tenure, age, gender and union membership. For the purposes of this chapter, 
the gender dimension is reviewed solely in terms of participation since a more 
detailed analysis is provided in Chapter 5 of this book. Previous survey data 
indicated significantly different experiences for women (Wood 2003) and this 
aspect therefore merits more considered discussion. 
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Representation and security of tenure 

In South Africa, the proportion of workers in secure employment has declined 
over the past decade, reflecting a gradual move of firms from labour-intensive 
to more capital-intensive production paradigms, and the persistent skills gap 
between those who possess formal aptitudes and/or relevant work experience 
and those relegated to outsider status. The South African labour movement 
has tended, however, to focus on the concerns of 'insiders', with an apparent 
neglect of the needs of the more marginalised (see Chapter 2 in this book; also 
Southall & Wood 1999). 

Table 3.9 Attendance at union meetings by security of tenure, by percentage 

Attendance at union meetings 



Security of tenure 


Once a week 


Once a month 


Once a year 


Never 


Temporary 


14 


11 


23 


51 


Permanent 


26 


26 


25 


22 



Notr Chi-squarcd = 15.7155, d.f. = 3. p < .01 



While relatively few temporary workers were encompassed by the survey - 
the overwhelming majority are not unionised - there was a disturbingly 
significant difference in participation in union affairs between permanent 
and temporary workers. Indeed, the 2004 survey revealed that there was a 
statistically significant relationship between security of tenure and attendance 
at union meetings, as reflected in Table 3.9. 



Table 3.10 Security of tenure by experience of having a shop steward removed 
by workers, by percentage 





Has a shop steward been removed by workers? 


Security of tenure 


Yes 


No 


Don't know 


Temporary 


13 


21 


67 


Permanent 


35 


34 


30 



Note: Chi-squared = 12.1436. d.f. = 2, p < .01 



Although a lower percentage of temporary workers participated in union 
meetings, temporary and permanent workers had roughly similar views as 
to the mandate accorded to shop stewards (most felt that they could only 
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do what they had been instructed to do by members; chi-squared = 5.538, 
d.f. = 2, p = 0.063). However, rather fewer temporary workers had personal 
experience of having a shop steward ejected by workers for failing to comply 
with their wishes (Table 3.10). 

Some of this difference could be accounted for by the fact that temporary 
workers are likely to serve for shorter times in any particular job, and are thus 
less likely to have experienced changes in shop- floor leadership at their own 
workplace than their longer-serving counterparts. However, it does underscore 
the problems of organising highly marginalised categories of labour in that 
the traditional Cosatu model of shop- floor representation, accountability 
and recall will be less meaningful to those who frequently switch jobs. This 
highlights the need for structures of representation specifically geared to those 
in insecure employment and that transcend individual workplaces. 

Another possible cleavage may be on age lines, most notably between the 
'struggle' and 'post-struggle' generations - in other words, those who lived 
through the mass insurrection of the 1980s, and those whose entire adult lives 
have been in the post-apartheid era. Moreover, as Waddington and Whitston 
(1997) suggest, younger workers may have a more instrumental approach 
to work, and hence be less inclined to get actively involved in union affairs. 
Table 3.11 compares age with the last time that respondents participated in 
shop steward elections. 

Table 3.11 Age and time of last participation in shop steward elections, 
by percentage 



Time when last participated in shop steward elections 



Age 


Never 


<1 year 


1-2 yrs 


>2yrs 


Don't 
know/can't 
remember 


18-25 


43 


17 


10 


3 


43 


26-35 


41 


5 


23 


26 


25 


36-45 


11 


17 


22 


19 


15 


46-55 


8 


27 


12 


11 


11 


>55 


14 


14 


14 


- \ 

28 


21 



NMb Chi-squared =■ 1 18.313. dt « 16, p < .001 
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As can be seen from Table 3.11, younger respondents were less likely to 
have ever participated in a shop steward election, a particularly disturbing 
finding given that most Cosatu unions hold shop steward elections relatively 
frequently. Further analysis of other questions points to similar trends. For 
example, a sizable percentage of younger respondents were uncertain as to 
when shop steward elections were last held, evidence of lower participation 
in union life. In addition, there was a statistically significant difference in 
the frequency of participation in union meetings (Chi-squared = 4.2966, 
d.f. = 4, p = 0.367). Workers under 26 years of age were very much more likely to 
have attended a union meeting more than a year ago or never to have attended 
one at all. In contrast, workers over 45 years of age were the most likely to have 
attended union meetings within the last year. Finally, older workers were very 
much more likely to have had personal experience of having removed a shop 
steward from office (Chi-squared = 31.568, d.f. = 10, p = < .001). While in 
part this could reflect longer work experience, previous experience of having 
called a shop steward to account will undoubtedly encourage similar action 
in future. By contrast, those who have never participated in the dismissal of a 
shop steward will be less likely to do so in the future. 

With regard to gender, Table 3.12 reveals that there are significant differences 
between male and female levels of attendance of union meetings. A number 
of factors could contribute to this, including the male domination of trade 
unions and the burden of domestic duties for women that restricts the time 
they have available for union activities (see, for example, Wever 1998). 

Table 3.12 Gender versus attendance of union meetings, by percentage 



How often do you attend union meetings? 



Gender 


Never 


Once a 
week 


Once a 
month 


Once a year 


Don't 
know/can't 
remember 


Male 


-J 


U - J 


49 


6 


9 


Female 


15 


21 


42 


12 


10 



A further issue related to diverse membership is the attitudes and activities 
of those belonging to different unions. Tables 3.13, 3.14 and 3.15 therefore 
compare union type with responses to these key questions. 
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Table 3.13 Union membership and mandate of shop steward, percentage 
by union 



When you dea a shop steward s/he... 



a * - • - 

Union 


Can represent you as 
s/he sees fit 


Can only do what 
YOU tell her/him 


Has freedom of 
choice in a broad 
mandate 


MUM 


8 


64 


28 


NUMSA 


13 


55 


32 


POPCRU 


20 


42 


38 


SACCAWU 


33 


33 


34 


SACTWU 


30 


47 


23 


SAMWU 


17 


55 


28 


SADTU 


32 


30 


39 


SASBO 


71 


29 


0 


FAWU 


7 


76 


17 


SAIAWU 


10 


80 


10 


CEPPWAWU 


8 


40 


52 


cwu 


21 


59 


21 


NEHAWU 


9 


53 


43 



>M3CS2,dX-22.p<.001 

Table 3.14 Experience of having removed a shop steward, |>ercentage by union 





Experience of having removed a shop steward 


Union 


Yes 


No 


NUM 


41 


59 


NUMSA 


47 


53 


POPCRU 


27 


73 


SACCAWU 


8 


92 


SACfWU 


30 


70 


SAMWU 


36 


64 


SADTU 


5 


95 


SASBO 


0 


100 


FAWU 


32 


68 



62 
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SATAWU 


38 


62 


CEPPWAWU 


33 


67 


cwu 


30 


70 


NEHAWU 


18 


82 


h4otc: Chi-squared 


= 43.8298, d.f. = 12. p = < .001 




Table 3.15 Attendance at union meetings, percentage by union 




Attendance at union meetings 


Union 


Less than or once a year 


More than once a year 


NUM 


10 


90 


NUMSA 


8 


92 


POPCRU 


18 


82 


SACCAWU 


15 


85 


SACTWU 


36 


64 


SAMWU 


19 


81 


SADTU 


17 


83 


SASBO 


100 


0 


FAWU 


21 


79 


SATAWU 


0 


100 


CEPPWAWU 


9 


91 


CWU 


9 


91 


NEHAWU 


10 


90 



Note: Chi-squarcd = 78.9017. d.f. = 12, p = < .001 



As can be seen from Tables 3.13, 3.14 and 3.15, NUM, Numsa and Satawu 
were most likely to issue shop stewards with a particularly narrow brief, and 
to subject the incumbents of such positions to recall when/if they fail to live 
up to expectations. This finding is of particular interest, given that Numsa's 
origins can be traced back to the formation of the Metal and Allied Workers 
Union in the early 1970s; it represents the continuation of a long tradition of 
shop-floor democracy. While emerging later - in the early 1980s - the NUM 
represents a sector with a rich tradition of militancy and collective action. 
In contrast, members of the service unions that emerged in the late 1980s 
and that mostly concentrated their efforts on the public sector (such as 
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Pbpcru, Nchavvu and CWU) seem often to hold less rigorous notions ot 
accountability and recall. However, membership participation in union 
meetings among Cosatu unions generally remains high; the least successful 
were Sactwu (albeit that the majority of respondents attended union meetings 
at least once a year) and SASBO. 

Explaining the persistence of internal democrat 

Unicms have heed the challenges of mamtahiing membership in the face of 

wholesale job losses in the formal sector and the informalisation of work 
(Webster Buhlungu 2004), as well as of sustaining a meaningful ability to 
impact on government policy in the face of global ideological and financial 
pressures towards neoliberalism. Yet, despite the periodic need to reach 
complex and messy compromises with both government and business, they 
have been able to maintain high levels of internal participation democracy, 
on a scale that would be the envT of most other national labour movements. 
Moreover, this internal democracy has not resulted in either the full-scale 
fragmentation of the labour movement (with the notable exception of a 
few very small breakaway unions) or an absolute inability to represent and 
maintain membership eftectively. This ability to participate in a meaningftd 
democracy - and to be seen to be able to impact on, and enrich, policy - is, 
to Arendt (1970), a fundamentally affirming experience which helps the most 
effective forms of democracy to retain their vibrancy and to secure high levels 
of participation. Similarly, Pateman (1970) argues that democracy is a self- 
reinfordng phenomenon as people learn to participate in democracy through 
the act of partidpatingt Henoe, meaningful structures of democracy are likely 
to prove sdf-sustaining, contributing to die diffusion of democratic principles 
within and between collectives. 

However, there are stresses that might, over time, act to militate against 
sustained levels of democracy, and these should not be ignored. Mobilisation 
theory would suggest that high levels of participation are founded on 
shared notions of deprivation and injustice, and on clearly targeted notions 
of 'blame' (Kelly 1998). In other words, individual workers will be more 
inclined to be actively involved in the labour movement if they share adverse 
material conditions* there is a real possibility for bringing about change, and 
there is a dear target - either management and/or government - against 
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which collective action may be directed (Davies 1978; Kelly 1998). Under 
apartheid, both racial Fordism and the consistent inability of the state to 
incorporate unions (Webster 1987) provided a durable basis for activism 
and mobilisation. It could be argued that the close links between formal 
sector employees and the unemployed and informal sector workers, the 
increasingly stressed nature of the personal and family networks of support 
that bind them, and the possibilities held out for a better society by the 
political transition, may have facilitated the reconstitution of union militancy 
in the post-apartheid era (Wood 2002). However, such links are likely to be 
constantly under stress, as only those in secure employment are likely to have 
a consistent voice in union affairs - yet these workers constitute a diminishing 
proportion of the overall labour market (see, for example, Kingdon & Knight 
2004; Webster & Buhlungu 2004). Those outside the labour market are, 
meanwhile, becoming increasingly disillusioned with trade unions (Mosoetsa 
2003). Indeed, Webster and Buhlungu (2004) have argued that there are signs 
of both an internal and external crisis of representation. The external crisis is 
due to the different needs of the 'new working poor' who do not have secure 
jobs, while the internal crisis is a result of both misinterpreting the needs of 
existing members and the mismanagement of resources. More optimistically, 
these could be seen as challenges' to trade unions (Mantashe 2002), but the 
causes of concern still remain. 

Nevertheless, the privatisation agenda and the outsourcing of key state 
services generally espoused by the ANC may have provided a new set of 
grievances, albeit that there remains the possibility that this tendency may be 
constrained or ameliorated, or that contracting out and outsourcing may lead 
to increased divisions between workers (Cebekhulu 2004). In discussing the 
impacts of privatisation. Crouch (2004) notes that privatised or outsourced 
state functions rarely operate according to market principles, relying instead 
on political patronage and links between elites and subsidies, while the 
public may gain little from their loss of a collective asset. This has led Harvey 
(2003: 137-182) to argue that such processes represent more 'primitive 
accumulation', a reversion to the 'robber baron' phase of early capitalism, 
rather than modern market principles. Moreover, as Toynbee (2003) argues, 
firms tendering for outsourced contracts and/or privatised state assets have 
often founded their competitiveness on labour repression. The onslaught of 
privatisation has, indeed, acted as a mobilising force, as evidenced in the use 
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of the stayavvay tactic employed by C.osatu every year since 2()()() (Webster 8c 
Buhlungu 2004). This suggests that the high levels of internal participation 
and mobilisation in Cosatu's public sector affiiiates represent* at least in part» 
a reaction to the privatisation agenda. 

Transcending organisational limits: broadening 
the base of union democracy? 

The results of the 2004 survey address the key challenge of sustaining internal 
democracy with an increasingly diverse workforce. Cosatu's shop-floor 
democracy is focused on specific workplaces. This does currently appear to 
result in less effective representation for those in insecure jobs, who frequently 
switch employers. Again* those employees that constitute a minority in a 
particular workplace yet have specific needs and concerns, such as women 
in mining and the metal industries, or township workers working with a 
majority of migrants, might fed dissatisfied with existing union structures 
(Von Holdt 2002). Tliis wiU make union membership, let alone partidpation 
in tibe internal life of the labour movement, less attractive to margmalised 
workers. Quite simply, the potential gains from getting involved in union 
affiurs aie likdy to be dight, while persistent representations might be seen 
as unnecessarily divisive to the majority of workers. This is a concern, not 
least because elsewhere it has been found that *recruiting^ unions are those 
that have relatively advanced arrangements for the representation of women 
and also ethnic minorities in their internal systems of government (Heery et 
al. 2000). 

On the one hand, workplace-specific shop-floor democracy has proved highly 
functional as a foundation of the South Afiican labour movement On the 
odier hand, with the proliferation of non-standard contracts and increasing 
worlq>lace diversity, there is an emerging need for ihs movement to investigate 
alternative structures of representation to supplement - rather than supplant - 
existing forms ci representation, thus enlarging the 'playing fidd' on vdiich 
unions organise and represent workers* interests (Wever 1998). Such forms 
of representation ^uld focus on taking account of the needs and voidng 
the concerns of employees throughout their career paths and working lives, 
rather than being workplace-specific. This would also allow Cosatu to retain 
the membership of long-standing trade unionists who are temporarily out 

i 
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of employment, and allow members who are marginalised in a specific 
workplace to still have a say in union affairs. 

It should be recognised that, if managed carefully, coalition-building with 
community organisations can also play an important role in widening the 
representivity and policy agenda of the labour movement, thus leading to 
enhanced internal democracy, rather than diluting it (Grawitsky 2003b). 
This might also help to address the current lack of participation of the poor 
within existing democratic structures (Friedman 2004), and the limitations 
of liberal democracy for addressing the needs of the poorest (Southall 2003). 
As suggested by the organising model, community activists might play an 
important role in recruitment. However, the labour movement is unlikely to 
appeal to marginal categories of labour unless there is a formal constitutional 
mechanism for voicing the concerns of marginal labour categories in 
structures that transcend the immediate dynamics of an individual workplace. 
One possible form for such structures of representation would be community- 
based union forums, where members of any Cosatu affiliate could regularly 
meet to discuss and debate issues that transcend - or are impossible to voice 
in - individual workplaces. These might take place on a more frequent, 
informal and accessible basis than normal union meetings and conferences, 
with direct channels of communication and representation to regional and 
national leadership - in other words, a new type of participative unionism. 
Such structures would be more accessible to those working for smaller 
nonunionised employers, and those who wish to retain their affiliation to the 
labour movement while being temporarily jobless. 

Conclusions 

The South African experience would appear to belie the more pessimistic 
theories of union democracy. The overwhelming majority of respondents 
regularly attend union meetings, while there are deeply-entrenched notions 
of accountability and recall, thus suggesting a continued solidarity (Buhlungu 
& Psoulis 1999). At the same time, this has not precluded the unions from 
strategic engagements with both state and capital (Webster 1998), albeit 
that the prospects for a truly comprehensive neo-corporatist deal remain 
remote. Again, the unions have not played a destabilising role in the post- 
apartheid era, but have rather mobilised their supporters behind the ANC 
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coalition at key junctures - most recently in the 2004 national elections - 
without emasculating internal democratic processes. This would reflect an 
embedded democratic culture that rewards participation and encourages the 
maintenance and reconsdtution of internal democratic structures - in other 
words, combining a workerist tradition with a community tradition, and 
embracing both shop-floor and wider political struggles (Southall 2001 ). 

There are other factors to consider that may, or may not, enhance mobilisation. 
These include the levels of social inequality, the intornKil network sucports 
binding union members to the poorest in society, and the possibihties for 
improvement opened up by the democratic transition (Davies 1978; Kelly 
1998). In addition, the inevitable problems associated with privatisation and 
the outsourcing of state functions (Dibben et al. 2004) may provide a further 
stimulus for mobilisation and activism, particularly within Cosatu*s public 
sector affiliates. 

Nonetheless, a number of caveats are in order which cast some doubt 
on the ability of South African trade unions to sustain current levels of 
internal democracy. Firstly, serious rifts remain on gender lines - women 
remain significantly less likely to participate in union affairs than their male 
counterparts. This is a particularly serious concern gi\cn the attention that 
Cosatu has devoted to resolving gender imbalances in the past, and the need 
to reach out to those in peripheral occupations where female participation 
is relatively high, for example in street trading and farming in rural areas 
(Gibbs 2003). Secondly, the 2004 survey found that participation in union 
affiurs, and the experience of holding elected representatives to account, 
were significantly lower amongst younger workers and those in temporary 
employment; agaiiit a disturbing finding given the need for Cosatu unions 
to reach out to the majority of the workforce vtho are in peripheral and 
insecure pontions, and also to fhe post-struggle generation. For Cosatu 
unions to be relevant to these workers, it is necessary to broaden the base of 
participation in the internal life of the union, induding policy formulation. 
As noted earlier, this would probably entail the development of parallel 
structures of representation outside the confines of specific workplaces, but 
might also require changes to legislation (Horn 2004). This would allow 
workers with specific needs to voice their concerns in an environment that 
transcends the social dynamics of an individual workplace - diminishing 
opportunities for harassment, intmndation and/or domination by the more 
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powerful, older male workers in secure employment. Parallel community- 
based structures of representation would also allow temporarily unemployed 
workers to have a say in union affairs. 

After rapid expansion first in the private and then the public sectors, union 
membership has stabilised and, in certain areas, has begun to decline. It can 
also be argued that the ability of workers to have a say has been steadily 
eroded by pro-capitalist policies, industrial restructuring and increasing 
unemployment (Good cited in Southall 2003). The growing body of the 
structurally unemployed - and the failure of neoliberal prescriptions to 
bring about anything more than modest economic growth - may make it 
harder for Cosatu leaders to sell compromises with state and business to the 
rank and file in the future. Again, the legitimacy of strategic engagement is 
contingent on visible gains - or at least the preservation of earlier advances - 
for workers. Both these developments may encourage demobilisation, and/or 
make participation in internal union affairs less worthwhile. On the other 
hand, Cosatu retains considerable national clout, and seemingly effective 
internal mechanisms for articulating workers' concerns. This is in contrast 
to certain of the emergent 'grassroots' movements outside of the Tripartite 
Alliance that remain fragmented, yet spatially concentrated, and dependent 
on a few key leadership figures. Given this uneasy balance, there is little doubt 
that Cosatus internal democracy remains of critical importance, both in 
providing a mechanism for articulating the grievances - directly or indirectly - 
of a sizable component of society, and in acting as a restraint on the worst 
excesses of neoliberalism. 

Note 

1. Available at <http://www.cosatu.org.za/shop/shop0406.html 

2. Percentages for the tables in this chapter have been rounded, and therefore do not 
always add up to 100. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Union democracy, parliamentary democracy 
and the 2004 elections 

Janet Cherry and Roger Southall 



Beriiaps the most fundamental of all the issues which were addressed in the 
Tiddng Democracy Seriously surveys of 1994 and 1998 was that of democratic 
practice and democratic culture. In particular, we examined the ways in which 
members of Cosatu understood democratic participation within tiieir union 
structures! and vdiether this understanding was somehow transferred to the 
sphere ci political democracy, especially throu^ the mechanism of elections. 

The answers we elicited were complex. On the one hand we found that, based 
upon their experiences of union practice during the years of struggle against 
workplace despotism and political oppression under apartheid, Cosatu 
members adhered to a notion of participatory democracy which stressed the 
direct accountability of parties and polhidans to those who voted for them, 
¥^iile also thinking of themselves unambiguously as workers with specific 
class interests. On the other hand, Cosatu members enthusiastically embraced 
the post- 1994 P^liament (^hich was elected by a system of national-list 
proportional representation which denied a direct link between voters and 
individual members of Parliament) as representative, and in this context 
subsumed their working-dass self-im^es under a broader South African 
identity. However, while we noted that this contradiction between notions of 
participatory and representative democracy was implicit rather than explicit 
in workers' thinking, we went on to ari^iie that workers sought to resolve this 
tension through, tlrst, \ ic\vini; llie African National ( .()ni;icss AN(') and the 
Tripartite Alliance (which linked the former to C^osalu and the South African 
Communist Party or SACP) as simuhaneouslv representative of worker 
and national interests, and second, seeking to limit the Ireedom ot political 
representatives to interpret the national interest by retjuiring them to consult 
with the electorate on a regular basis and holding ihem accountable for failure 
to do so (Ginsberg et aL 1995: Buhiungu & Psouiis 1999). 
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In this chapter, we examine how these issues and tensions demonstrated 
themselves in 2004, and if and how the democratic cuhure of the labour 
movement continues to influence workers' understanding of parliamentary 
democracy and the electoral process. 

Cosatu workers, the ANC and the Alliance in 2004 

Workers will generally participate more enthusiastically in national elections 
if they have confidence in the party they choose, and feel that it will represent 
their interests effectively in Parliament. This does not necessarily entail voting 
for a party with an explicit 'worker identity'. In South Africa, workers in 
Cosatu-affiliated trade unions in both the 1994 and 1998 surveys expressed a 
high degree of confidence in the ANC and in the Tripartite Alliance between 
Cosatu, the ANC and the SACP. Overall, as illustrated in 1998, they were 
willing to continue to give their allegiance to the ANC, despite being very 
critical of some of its policies - notably the government s shift from the 
Reconstruction and Development Programme to the more market-friendly 
Growth, Employment and Redistribution programme (GEAR), which many 
within Cosatu s leadership deemed to be 'neoliberaP. 

GEAR became an increasing source of tension between the ANC and its 
Alliance partners in the years following the 1999 general election. This 
culminated in attacks by the leadership of the ANC, led by President Thabo 
Mbeki, upon what was termed the ultra- left within the Alliance which was, 
it was said, treating the government as being hostile to the working class. A 
pamphlet written by Jabu Moleketi and Josiah Jele, two members of the ANC s 
National Executive Committee (NEC) and published in 2002, stated that this 
ultra-left had consistently tried to mobilise international support against 
the governments economic strategy. The ultra-left was therefore willing to 
trample over the ANC in a struggle for a socialist revolution which, ironically, 
would play into the hands of the neoliberalists. Acrimonious exchanges 
followed with, inter alia, Mbeki accusing the Cosatu leadership s espousal of 
an anti-privatisation strike as an attempt to use workers to 'destroy' the ANC, 
and Cosatu in turn accusing the ANC of attempting to drive a wedge between 
its own leadership and ordinary union members (Southall 2003). 
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The Cosatu leadership's agenda was shaped by the federation's experience 
within the Alliance since 1994. In that year, Contifs top leadership had been 
6eed up to serve the ANC in Parliament, the idea being to place a strong 
working-class stamp upon government policy. Yet althougji there were indeed 
some gains, such as diose associated with the Labour Relations Act of 1995, 
Cosatifs hopes for imposing woridng-dass hegemony upon the government 
proved to be grossly exaggerated, as illustrated by the adoption of GEAR. 
However, despite major setbacks, Cosatu had remained determined to contest 
the course ot the democratic transition and to increase its influence within 
the leadership of the AlHance (Manga 2002 K Hence in the lead-up to the 
ANC's December 2002 National CAMilcicnce, C^osatu sought to encourage 
various ot its leaders to stand for election to the ANC's NEC. At one point, 
indeed, it seemed that Cosatu Ceneral Secretary, Zwelinzima Vavi, and the 
federation's President, Willie Madisha, would make themselves a\ailahle 
for election. In terms of Cosatus 1993 national congress resolution barring 
full-time Cosatu officials from simultaneously holding national leadership 
positions in the ANC, both would have had to resign firom their offices if 
they had been successful Vavi and Madisha decided not to stand, yet Cosatu 
nonetheless continued to encourage others to challenge for election to the 
NEC and for oidinarjrtiade unionists to swell the ranks of the ANC However, 
die outcome was disappointing in that Cosatu fiuled to win significantly 
increased representation on the NEC, with the bid for election by National 
Union of Mineworkers (NUM) General Secretary Gwede Mantashe, who had 
been at the forefront of Cosatu's campaigning against privatisation, being 
unsuocessfol {Sawetan 27 December 2002). Despite a ritual show of unity 
within the AlHance, Cosatu could not hide the fuA that it had been placed on 
the defensive. 

Cosatus conoems that it was being marginalised within the Alliance were 
again sharply expressed at the federation's Eighth National Congress in 2003 
(Cosatu 2003). Nonetheless, tensions within the Alliance subsequently eased 
considerably in the run-up to the 2004 general elections. The ANC needed the 
support of workers, and Cosatu recognised that the overwhelming majority 
of its members supported the ANC - a survey conducted by the National 
Labour and Economic Development Institute published in September 2003 
showed that 75 per cent of surveyed respondents who belong^ to four Cosatu 
unions supported the ANC, with an additional 4 per cent supporting the SACP 
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(Denga 2003: 16). As the ANC mobilised its forces, the Alliance closed ranks, 
and Cosatu took the position that although it had campaigned against the 
negative aspects of ANC policy since the previous election, there was no other 
party seeking to promote workers' interests. The ANC's election manifesto, 
proclaimed Vavi, defined the party's commitment to tackling unemployment 
and poverty, and it was this that led Cosatu to again put its weight behind it in the 
forthcoming elections. 'Cosatu is the workers' voice, and the ANC is the workers' 
choice,' he reiterated, stressing the need for workers to mobilise to ensure that the 
ANC honoured its commitments after the election {Sowetan 20 January 2004). 

The Cosatu worker survey of 2004 was undertaken within this context of 
renewed unity (or at least detente) within the Alliance, and of the federation's 
determined campaigning to return the ANC to power with a renewed 
overwhelming majority. The responses, unsurprisingly, confirmed what both 
the ANC and Cosatu already knew: overall, 74 per cent of Cosatu workers 
indicated that they intended voting for the ANC in the 2004 elections. A further 
16 per cent preferred not to disclose their voting preference, with 5 per cent not 
intending to vote. This compared to recorded support levels for the ANC among 
respondents to our earlier surveys of 75 per cent in both 1994 and 1 999. Support 
for the ANC was highest among workers in the North West province (98%), 
followed by Gauteng (81%) and then the Eastern Cape (79%), although - 
reflecting national voter preferences - it was considerably lower in the Western 
Cape (59%) and KwaZulu-Natal (61%), these being the two provinces which 
had escaped ANC control in the elections of 1994 and 1999. 

Figure 4.1 Worker voting preference for the ANC in the five provinces 
surveyed, 2004 
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Workers' reasons for supporting the ANC closely reflected the Cosatu 
leadership's own reasons for backing the party in the 2004 election. Over 
three-quarters of workers surveyed (76%) thought that the party they 
intended voting for had worker interests at heart. This confidence did not vary 
much between sectors (from a low of 70 per cent among transport workers 
to 75 per cent among municipal and public sector workers) except in the case 
of mineworkers, where 95 per cent deemed the party they intended voting 
for as being committed to worker interests. Nonetheless, it is notable that 
comparable figures for this question in 1994 were 91 per cent, and 80 per cent 
in 1999, indicating declining faith in the ANC as a party for workers. 

Although workers' voting preferences for the ANC remained consistent, their 
support for the Tripartite Alliance per se has decreased considerably. Two-thirds 
of workers surveyed (66 per cent) indicated that the Alliance is the best way of 
safeguarding workers' interests in Parliament, yet this was significantly below the 
comparable figures for 1994 (82 per cent) and 1998 (70 per cent). Meanwhile, 
another 18 per cent felt that Cosatu should not be aligned with any political 
party. This latter figure is 3 per cent higher than 1994 and 4 per cent higher 
than in the 1998 survey, again indicating a slowly growing disillusionment 
with Cosatu's close relationship with the ANC, probably as a result of the 
federation's increasing marginalisation within the Alliance. Against this, there 
was nothing to indicate growth in support for another political party or for 
a 'workers' party'. Rather, it suggests slowly developing support for the view 
that Cosatu should be completely independent of party political interests in 
order to represent worker interests effectively. Hence, although (as in 1998) 
64 per cent of workers stated that the Alliance should continue after the 
election of 2004, 15 per cent (compared with just 3 per cent in 1998) said that 
Cosatu should not be aligned to any party, although support for a 'workers' 
party' was down from 10 per cent in 1998 to 7 per cent in 2004. 

There was some interesting variation among respondents with regard to support 
for the Alliance which is worth noting. It was expectedly lower in the Western 
Cape (57%) and KwaZulu- Natal (59%) where support levels matched those 
of intended voting preference, as was the case amongst respondents from the 
North West province (84%) and the Eastern Cape (78%). In contrast, there was 
something of a disjunction in this regard among respondents from Gauteng. 
Of the Gauteng respondents, 81 per cent intended voting for the ANC, yet 
only 63 per cent approved Cosatu's formal alliance with that party. Meanwhile, 
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mineworkers were again at variance with other workers, with a higher 
percentage (84%) believing that the Alliance was the best way of safeguarding 
worker interests compared to between 60 and 67 per cent of workers in other 
sectors. Moreover 87 per cent of mineworkers felt that the Alliance should 
continue, compared to 56 per cent to 64 per cent of other workers. Consistent 
with this, 96 per cent of mineworkers expressed their intention to vote for the 
ANC, significantly higher than the similar preference in other sectors, although 
among the other sectors it was always workers in the municipal and public 
sector who followed hardest upon the mineworkers' heels. 

Figure 4.2 Worker support for the Tripartite Alliance in the five provinces 
surveyed, 2004 
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The reasons for these variations are not self-evident, but it may well be - 
as opined by Buhlungu and Psoulis (1999) after the 1999 election - that 
such variations in support for the Alliance reflect whether unions (notably 
NUM) come from a 'national democratic tradition' (which emphasised the 
intimate relationship between pre- 1994 national oppression and economic 
exploitation) or a workerist tradition (notably the National Union of 
Metalworkers of South Africa, and other unions coming out of the Federation 
of South African Trade Unions, one of Cosatu's predecessors which had 
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particular strength in manufacturing industries on the Rand). Whatever the 
case, the overall conclusion remains that while support for the ANC remains 
high, it is lessening, and similarly, that support for the Alliance has declined 
as that for Cosatu s greater autonomy has begun to grow. 

Figure 4.3 Changing worker attitudes to the Tripartite Alliance 
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Notes: 

A The Alliance is the best way of serving worker interests (82%, 70%, 66%) 
B The Alliance should continue and contest the next elections (76%, 64%, 64%) 
C The party I intend working for has worker interests at heart (91%. 80%, 76%) 



Following the 1999 election, it was argued by Habib and Taylor ( 1999a,b; 2001), 
among others, that the interests of democratic consolidation would be well 
served were progressive leadership and activist elements within Cosatu and 
the SACP to break with the Alliance and form a new opposition party which, 
capable of attracting a significant sector of the electorate, would force the state 
to take the interests of working, unemployed and poor citizens as seriously as 
it does those of foreign investors and business. Southall and Wood (1999a,b) 
responded, inter alia, that the Cosatu leadership's backing of the ANC was 
much more closely in touch with rank-and-file feelings than those who 
argued for breaking with the Alliance, and that workers were far more inclined 
to express their dissatisfactions with economic policy through an array of 
alternative strategies such as resorting to mass action (77%) and putting 
pressure on Members of Parliament (MPs) drawn from Cosatu ranks in 
Parliament (89%). This latter interpretation is again endorsed by the present 
survey. In 1994, only 14 per cent of Cosatu workers felt that the trade union 
federation should form its own workers' party; by 1998 this figure was down 
to 10 per cent, and by 2004 to 7 per cent. In short, Cosatu workers in 2004 
remain strongly behind the expressed view of their leadership that Cosatu 
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should continue to fight for the soul of the ANC and to fight for worker 
influence within the Alliance rather than seeing it fi-agment. 

This interpretation is further borne out by a comparison of the 2004 survey 
results with the national election results (see Figure 4.4), which reveals 
that the ANC is slightly more popular with Cosatu members than with the 
population at large, and that opposition parties have more support in the 
general population than among members of Cosatu. 

Figure 4.4 Political allegiances: Cosatu survey versus national election results 
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Source: 2004 Taking Democracy Seriously Survey, I EC 2004 

Note: DA = Democratic Alliance, IFP = Inkatha Freedom Party. NNP = New National Party. PAC = Pan African 
Congress, ID = Independent Democrats, UDM = United Democratic Movement 

Overall, these various findings emphasise the fact that while three-quarters 
of Cosatu workers continue to identify with the ANC, they are not offering 
it a free hand. Even if 75 per cent of workers feel that the party they identify 
with has workers' interests at heart, they retain their doubts about either 
the capacity or will of political parties to represent their cause, and they 
continue to insist that they need trade unions to protect their interests. 
The figures for responses probing these questions were consistent over 
the ten-year period, with around 50 per cent of workers agreeing that 
they cannot rely on political parties (50% in 1994, 49% in 1998 and 54% 
in 2004) and 95 per cent feeling that they will always need trade unions 
(96% in 1994, 94% in 1998 and 95% in 2004). Interestingly, the findings are 
also consistent with a survey of Cosatu shop stewards conducted in 1992, 
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which found that while there was overwhelming support among respondents 
for the ANC as a party, this did not indicate unqualified support for its policy 
positions, especially as these might deviate from serving worker interests as 
opposed to (more conservative) multi-class ends (Pityana & Orkin 1992). 

Figure 4.5 Consistency of workers' views on the need for trade unions 
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It was argued after the 1994 survey that workers appeared to regard the 
pursuit of the politics of national liberation as fully compatible with the 
politics of class (Ginsberg et al. 1995). There is little evidence in the present 
survey results to suggest that this duality has changed significantly during the 
first decade of South Africa's democracy. 



Union democracy and parliamentary democracy 
re-examined 

South African workers, the majority of whom are black and, up until 
1994, were disenfranchised, have embraced representative democracy with 
enthusiasm. While there has been some decline in electoral participation 
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since the 'liberation election' of 1994, which is to be expected, it is clear i vom 
the surveys conducted in 1998 and 2004 that workers accept the legitimacy 
of parliamentary democracy, and participate in elections on a well-informed, 
and even sophisticated, basis. Yet as we noted after the 1994 election, workers 
brought to their understanding of parliamentary democracy their experience 
of a shop-floor-based union democracy which stressed direct participation by 
workers in decisions affecting them and the accountability of union officials 
to union members. Hence, rather than viewing parliamentary democracy as 
prindpoOy constructed around political parties that sov^t support from 
voters via periodk dectumst Gosatu workers adhered to a perspective that 
stressed that parties should remain continuaudy accountable. It was against 
this background that we sought to probe the following issues: 

• After ten years of democracy, have Gosatu workers become disillusioned 
with liberal' democratic practices and institutions? Do they now have 
'more realistic* expectatkms? Do they fed that workers can secure an 
adequate hearing in Parliament? 

• Docs the more radical notion of participatory democracy - central to 
trade union discourse in the 1980s and 1990s - continue to influence 
workers' conceptions of electoral democracy? 

• How do workers' experiences of union democracy affect their views on 
political democracy? 

Let us look at these issues in turn. 

Cosatu workers and parliamentary democracy 

The 1994 'interim' Constitution was rooted in a polilicai compromise, 
hammered out during the negotiation process between the ANC and the 
National Party and lesser forces after 1990. It combined commitment to 
majority rule with notions of both consociational and protective democracy. 
The outcome was, as we argued previously (Ginsberg et al. 1995: 52-53), *a 
new political dispensation which systematically and deliberately limits the 
exercise of popular power'. These limitations were embodied in provisions, 
for example, for a division of sovereignty between Parliament and the 
Constitutional Court, an agreement around proportionality between leading 
parties in the formation of a Government of National Unity (GNU) and 
provincial cabinets and, not least, the division of powers between central 
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and provincial governments. We went on to argue that this rendered the very 
idea of voters entrusting a government with a mandate highly problematic, 
for the government would in reality be subject only to a rather remote 
form of popular control - '(rjather than being mandated, the majority 
ANC component of the new government [had] secured a much broader, 
generalised right to govern' (Ginsberg et al. 1995: 53). Although the 1996 
'final' Constitution was subsequently to dilute the consociational aspects of 
the system of government, notably by abolishing the requirement for a GNU, 
the broad framework of the formal polity was maintained. Nonetheless, many 
critics have come to argue that, via recurrent electoral victories and extension 
of party influence over the civil service and supposedly independent organs 
of state, the ANC and its lack of restraint in implementing the principle of 
^majority rule' have seriously eroded protective aspects of the Constitution, 
leaving the interests of both minorities and individuals increasingly exposed 
(Giliomee, Myburgh & Schlemmer 2002). Yet for workers, the question is less 
whether the democratic polity is denying voice and/or rights to the minorities, 
than whether - in practice - alleged 'majoritarianism' is actually providing for 
the needs and rights of the majority. 

Some indication of workers' attitudes in this regard is given by their overall 
endorsement of parliamentarism in South Africa. In the 2004 survey, 65 per 
cent of workers agreed that 'elected political institutions are the best place to 
pursue worker interests'. This compares with 59 per cent and 57 per cent of 
workers who in 1994 and 1998 respectively agreed that 'Parliament is the best 
forum to pursue worker interests'. Although the 2004 question is more broadly 
phrased than the earlier ones, the responses suggest that, overall, workers' 
faith in the democratic polity serving their interests is increasing rather 
than decreasing, alongside perhaps the increasing domination of political 
institutions by the ANC both elcctorally and more generally. Nonetheless, the 
26 per cent minority of Cosatu workers who felt that the political institutions 
were not the best place to pursue worker interests (9 per cent remaining 
neutral) is a sizable one, and stands firmly alongside the 54 per cent who felt 
that political parties cannot be trusted to pursue worker interests. Overall, it 
would seem that while giving their broad stamp of approval to the democratic 
institutions as they are established in South Africa, Cosatu workers retain 
a strong streak of scepticism about whether these institutions will improve 
their lives. 
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This scepticism would seem to have informed respondents' strong insistence 
that trade unionists should be represented directly in Parliament to give 
workers a voice. During the transitional period prior to the election of the 
first democratic Parliament in 1994, there had been a long debate, at least 
vrithin the upper reaches of Cosatu, about how man/ 'hats' trade unionists 
could l^itimatdy wear within the Alliance, in other words, if theyr held office 
in either the ANC or SACP, could trade union office-beaters simultaneously 
represent Cosatu? A compromise position adopted at Cosatu's Congress in 
1991 stressed the importance of union leaderships being wholly invoNed vdth 
political movements in the struggle for democracy, but insisted that when 
trade unionists wore two hats they should recognise the primacy of worker 
interests. The danger of conflict between the demands of (Cosatu and the ANC 
was at that moment thought unhkely, yet it was also agreed that union t)tficials 
should not be allowed to serve in a future ANC government (Southall 1995). 
This then laid the foundation tor the agreement between the ANC' and Cosatu 
in 1994 whereby 20 prominent Cosatu trade unionists chosen to stand for 
the ANC in the tlrst democratic elections had to resign from the federation. 
Although this agreement was designed to ensure that the workers' voice was 
heard within Parliament, there was simultaneously no doubt that the former 
trade union officials would be subjecting themselves to the discipline of the 
ANC In other vrords, for ail their good intentions, would not trade unionists 
who were also parliamentarians find themselves putting ANC and national 
interests above thoae of %votkers? In essence, the debate went to the heart of 
the relationship between Cosatu and the ANC in post-apartheid South Africa: 
would it be complementary or competitive? And would Cosatu foil victim to 
ANC hegemony? 

Analysis of the relationship between the tormer trade unionists who became 
parliamentarians and Cosatu suggests that those who originally suggested that 
the wearing of 'two hats' would lead to worker interests being subordinated 
to the ANC were correct. Maree (1998) records how the lack of a structured 
relationship between the former trade unionist MPs and Cosatu proved to be 
one of the reasons why organised labour was unable to take a proactive role in 
the policy formulation process, and meant that it was increasingly restricted 
to playing a reactive role by responding to government's initiatives. Cosatu 
had come to appreciate this very rqridly, and by late 1995 had opened a 
parliamentary office in order to represent its members^ interests more directly 
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by, for instance, liaisiiig directly with government and with pariiamentary 
committees. Maree (1998) argues, in effect, that it was the pariiamentary 
office rather than the elected MPs who played a key role in enabling Contu to 
achieve strategic gains for workers in terms of the early post-apartheid labour 
legMation, and entiencfamg workers' rights in the &ial 1996 Constitiition. 
Subsequently, too, it has become increasingly evident that the former trade 
unionist MPa tended to lose contact with their original constituency, and to use 
Fuliimeiit ami their poMtical ooimections as awenues for up^^ 
indeed, private capital accumulation, with former Cosatu General Secretary Jay 
Ndidoo, tor instance, becoming a prominent corporate capitalist. 

By 2004, the formal agreement between the ANC and Cosatu about the 
latter placing nominees on the former's parliamentary lists had lapsed. 
Nonelhdess, not least because it was important to duddate woricers' views 
on how relationships between Cosatu and political institutions should be 
conducted, die 2004 survey posed the questions, 'Should Cosatu and its 
a£Bltates send representatives to national pariiament?* and 'Should Cosatu 
send its representatives to provindal parliaments and/or local government?' 
It was dear fifom die overwhebning majorities answering positively to bodi 
questions - 88 per cent and 86 per cent respectively - that, despite the 
problematic relationship between former trade unionist MPs and Cosatu 
hitherto, Cosatu workers continue to favour what might he characterised 
as an organic relationship between unions and Parliament, and that, lor the 
moment at least, they do not see any alternative way of getting their leadership 
into government. In other words, it would seem that they continue to see the 
Alliance as facilitating the expression of the workers' voice in Parliament, and 
indeed within provincial assemblies and local councils. Yet how should the 
potential of such direct representation be realised? The answer that Cosatu 
gives is rooted in their adhering more dosdy to cono^tions of participatory 
than representative democracy. 

Cosatu workers' culture of participatory democracy 

The 1994 and 1996 Constitutions have established South Africa as a represen- 
tative democracy in whidi the authority of Parliament is constrained 
by a separation of powers and in whidi the audiority of the people is 
overwhelmingly limited to the castii^ of votes in periodic elections, which 
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are conducted upon the basis of a national list proportional representation 
(PR) electoral system. While the national list PR system is widely commended 
for providing for maximum representivity (in that with no formal threshold 
even tiny parties can gain representation in the 400-seat national Parliament 
and, to a lesser extent, in the smaller provincial assemblies), critics also claim 
that the PR system has empowered party hierarchies at the cost of the voters 
who are denied the direct link to their representatives which is provided for by 
the election of MPs from delimited geographical constituencies. As elaborated 
earlier, in 1994, Cosatu workers either did not appreciate or chose to ignore 
the inherent contradictions between the system of parliamentary democracy 
which was adopted in that year and their own orientations towards a more 
participatory set of values. In the context of the excitement of 'national 
liberation', this was entirely understandable, and indeed consistent with 
workers' composite identities which had both class (point of production) 
and wider national elements. However, this raises the question of whether 
after the experience of ten years during which there have at times been sharp 
differences between Cosatu and the ANC over macro-economic policy, 
Cosatu workers have either become more resigned to (or accepting of) the 
limiting aspects of representative democracy or, in contrast, whether they 
have become more militant in demanding that democratic institutions should 
be responsive to their demands. 

In 2004 we sought to probe these issues by a series of new and repeated 
questions concerning democratic process. One of these new questions returned 
to the issue of trade unionist MPs by asking whether, if Cosatu representatives 
elected to political institutions 'do not do what workers want, they should be 
recalled or removed from parliament'. An overwhelming majority (87%) of 
workers responded in the affirmative, yet the message that they gave was an 
ambiguous one, for a simple majority (57%) of respondents said that such 
representatives should be recalled through the electoral process - that is, at 
the next election (despite the fact that voters vote for parties rather than 
individuals). Only 30 per cent said that such representatives should be recalled 
'through mass action'. Now, even if it is argued that workers know that the 
ANC's process of selection of party lists entails quite a participatory process 
whereby party regional and provincial structures conduct their own internal 
elections to draw up lists of their preferred candidates (although these are 
subsequently mediated by the ANC centrally to ensure, for instance, adequate 
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representation of women and demographic minorities), this actually seems 
more a vote in favour of representative than of participatory democracy. Yet, 
paradoxically, it may also have recorded an indication of workers' desire for a 
more direct electoral control over individual MPs. This latter interpretation 
is given some support by the answers which were given to a question asking 
workers about their preferred form of electoral system. 

As already observed, the current electoral system is one of the more 
controversial aspects of democratic participation in South Africa. Both the 
national and provincial assemblies are elected according to the national list 
system of representation. In contrast, at local government level, elections 
since 2000 have been conducted according to a 'mixed system' with ward 
councillors standing for election as individuals (albeit normally representing 
parties), and 'PR' councillors elected through the same 'party list system' 
as national and provincial elections. Overall, as also noted earlier, the list 
system gives great power to political parties to decide who will become public 
representatives, and effectively removes from the electorate any choice about 
specific representatives, or possibilities of recalling those representatives at 
subsequent elections. While in the case of the ANC this allows for candidates 
from Cosatu and the SACP to be placed upon party lists through an opaque 
process of negotiation and consultation, once on the list, these candidates 
cease to be held to Cosatu or SACP mandates and may act as any other ANC 
MP (or provincial legislator or local councillor). 

The survey attempted to test workers' understanding and approval of this 
electoral system through a question which asked their preferences of electoral 
systems as follows: 'Would you prefer to be represented by members in 
parliament elected through a party list, constituency, or mixed electoral 
system?' The response was very divided, with 39 per cent of workers supporting 
the present system of party lists, 34 per cent supporting a constituency 
system, and 21 per cent supporting a mixed system as in local government. 
This would seem to indicate that workers are aware of the limitations of the 
present system in terms of their conception of democracy. Very few workers 
replied 'don't know' to this question (only 7%) and a total of 55 per cent 
(34% + 21%) indicated that a change in the current system would be 
desirable. A system where workers could have more democratic control over 
'their' political representatives would fit in better with their understanding of 
democratic mandates and accountability of elected representatives. 
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Overall, this finding is consonant with those of the survey conducted on 
hehalf of the Electoral Task Team (ETT) led by Dr Frederick van Zyl Slabbert 
(Southall & Mattes 2002). This survey investigated the attitudes of voters 
towards the present electoral system. While there was overwhelming approval 
of the fairness, representivity and inclusiveness of the present system, there 
was also a widespread desire for MPs to represent local interests, to possess 
a substantial degree of autonomy fi"om their parties, and to be accountable 
to local communities (Southall & Mattes 2002). This led the ETT to 
recommend adoption of a mixed-member proportional system, which would 
attempt to combine the merits of multi-member constituencies with overall 
proportionality. As it happened, the government turned the recommendation 
down, opting to stay with the present system for the 2004 general election, not 
least (said the critics) because it had demonstrably served the ANC s interests. 
Yet Cosatu workers would seem to be at one with the wider population in 
seeking to move towards an electoral system which would provide for both 
proportionality and greater accountability - of parties and of individual MPs. 

This is similarly demonstrated by Cosatu workers' continuing high level of 
commitment to the practices of consultation and mandates. Thus in the 2004 
survey 76 per cent of workers felt that 'when you vote for a political party 
in an election, it must consult with its supporters on all issues'. Indeed, this 
highly idealistic notion of consultation has greater support now than it had in 
1994 (68%) or 1998 (72%), apparently indicating that workers are becoming 
increasingly dissatisfied with some of their parliamentary representatives, and 
wish to hold them more closely to account. Only 5 per cent responded that 
the political party does not have to consult its supporters because 'it has been 
elected to represent their interests', while a further 19 per cent said that 'it 
must consult with its supporters only on important issues affecting them'. 

The previous responses are consistent with responses to the further question 
which relates to parties reporting back to voters. In the 2004 survey, 75 per 
cent of workers said that 'when a party makes decisions in parliament that 
affect its supporters, it must report back to the people who voted for it every 
time'. A further 24 per cent said that the party must report back only on major 
issues, and only 1 per cent said that the party does not need to report back. 

It should also be noted that in response to these questions about democratic 
practice, there was no significant difference between the responses of shop 
stewards and the responses of ordinary workers - indicating that workers in 
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general have the same understanding of democracy, and the greater experience 
of shop stewards in being elected representatives does not influence their 
views on democratic process in any significant way. 

The insistence of three-quarters of workers that political parties should consult 
their constituencies on all issues all of the time seems unrealistic within the 
constraints of South Africa's post- 1994 representative democracy. Yet the 
strong feelings of workers on this issue indicate a perception that regular 
reporting back to voters by MPs is an important way to strengthen democracy 
and ensure that party representatives do act on behalf of those they claim 
to represent. Indeed, this is a particularly relevant issue at the present time, 
for prior to the 2004 election, the ANC promoted a Bill through Parliament 
which provided for MPs or members of provincial assemblies to 'cross the 
floor' from one party to another, as long as they represented, or belonged 
to a group of MPs which represented, 10 per cent of their present party's 
strength in Parliament or the provincial assembly. Passed, in essence, because 
it enabled the ANC to attract members of opposition parties to its ranks so 
it could seize control of the Western Cape and Cape Town city council, the 
floor-crossing legislation has been severely criticised for subverting the will 
of voters as it is expressed through the national list PR electoral system.' 
The controversy has continued with the post-election decision of Marthinus 
van Schalkwyk, the leader of the New National Party - which performed 
dismally in the 2004 election, obtaining just seven seats - to join the ANC 
and to effectively (sub)merge his party into the latter. Yet Cosatu workers 
seem at one with the electorate as a whole in rejecting these antics: alongside 
our respondents' insistence upon MPs' accountability to their voters, fully 63 
per cent of respondents to an AfroBarometer survey (cited in the Financial 
Mail 24 September 2004) indicated disapproval of floor-crossing and seem 
alienated by what they see as cynical moves by politicians and parties to secure 
power and advantage. 

Yet while Cosatu workers still strongly demand political accountability, their 
responses to other questions indicate that they retain a realistic understanding 
of parliamentary democracy and of the populist nature of the ANC. Hence 
in the 2004 survey 58 per cent of workers indicated that, 'When the majority 
of people who vote for a party in an election are workers, then that party 
must represent the interests of all supporters, including those who aren't 
workers.' Additionally, a further 36 per cent responded that 'that party must 
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represent the interests of ail South Africans even if worker interests have to be 
sacrificed*. Only 6 per cent said that the party concerned 'must represent only 
the interests of workers'. 

These responses show that while workers make a distinction between tlieir 
commitment to democratic practice (the need for parties to consuh their 
supporters, to report back to their supporters and to be subject to recall) and 
their need to be represented as workers, they have a clear understanding that 
the party they vote for - in most cases the ANC, as noted - is representative of a 
cross-class or national interest. In short, while they want the ANC to hear them 
as workers, they also expect it to represent them and other classes in society as 
citizens. Consistent with other responses, this would indicate that there is little 
support for the idea of an indqiendent workers* party. 

Union democracy andpoUtkal democracy 

When the survey results relating to workers* understanding of political 
democracy are compared with those on their understanding of union 

democracy, an interesting discrepancy appears. Although, as Wood and 
Dibben demonstrate (see Chapter 3 in this book), the tradition of internal 
democratic practice is still strong, there are indications that, in the present 
era, workers are more willing than previously to accord shop stewards a 
broad mandate without constant consultation, and that participation in 
union affairs is significantly lower amongst younger workers and those 
in temporary employment. Nonetheless, it follows from what we have 
elaborated earlier that workers clearly feel that politicians should be more 
accountable to the electorate. Despite something of a decline in participatory 
practice within the trade union movement, Cosatu workers would like their 
elected repre s entatives in government to act more in accordance with their 
idea of democracy as it has been learnt though the trade union movement, 
even if the latter is not living up to the id^ Yet if this is the case, then 
parliamentarians nuy fiurly sa^ that trade unionists are in effect declaring, 
*Do as I say rather than as I da* This is dearly a difficult issue vdiich, perhaps, 
idates to a growing sense of powerlessness amongst workers who^ despite 
llieir continuing ovemdiehning commitment both to the ANC and to South 
Africa's representative institutions, record a growing sense of uneasiness with 
democratic performance. 
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However, if this is so, it is not immediately evident from responses given to a 
question which asked how workers would respond if the government fails to 
deliver on its promises. 



Figure 4.6 Worker responses if government fails to deliver 




A B C D E 



Notes: 

All figures arc calculated in percentages; more than one response is possible. 

If the government elected in the next election fails to deliver most of these benefits, will workers... 

A l*ut pressure on unionists in Parliament 

B Vote for another party in the next election 

C Form an alternative parly that will provide these benefits to workers 

D Participate in ongoing mass action to force the government to deliver on its promises 

E I)o nothing 

It can be seen from Figure 4.6 that most workers would attempt to exert 
pressure on those they understand to be representing their interests in 
Parliament, consistent with workers' conceptions of democracy and mandates 
as expressed in previous answers. In addition, however, it is indicated that they 
would engage in mass action (73 per cent) in order to ensure that their voices 
are heard. It should be noted that workers did not have to choose one of these 
options, and many did not see any inconsistency between these two strategies. 
Mass action would put pressure on 'their' representatives in Parliament, and 
would complement other ways of giving voice to worker dissatisfaction, for 
example, through Cosatu leadership meetings with the ANC. Yet here is the 
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rub as far as the ANC is concerned, for although other fmdings have given 
strong indication that there is lack of support for Cosatu either breaking away 
from the Alliance or forming its own party, as many as 42 per cent indicated 
that they would consider voting for another party in the next election, and 38 
per oeat said that they, as workers, would form an alternative party. It would 
seem, in this regard* that workers are split between their loyalty to the ANQ 
their strategic sense that Cosatu will gain most for them within rather than 
outside the Alliance, and a wider sense that the ANC should be subject to 
sanction at the polls if it £uls to live up to workers* expectations. 

Conclusion 

Cosatu workers' political attitudes have remained remarkably constant over 
the first ten years of democracy. They remain overwhelmingly committed 
to the ANC and the Tripartite Alliance. They continue to recognise that the 
ANC constitutes a national rather than a workers' government, and that 
the compromise political deal of 1994 demands, in turn, that compromises 
be made by Cosatu. They also continue to adhere to participatory ideas of 
democracy wiiich would render the present institutions and incumbent 
politicians more accountable. Yet at the same time, there are clear indications 
that Cosatu workers' dissatisfi^tion with the present political dispensation 
is growing. This is far from suggesting tfiat the mass of Cosatu workers 
are immediately available for capture to form the basis of a new and viable 
opposition to the ANC to which radical critics of the latter aspire. But it 
does suggest that the ANC, whose economic pdides the Cosatu leadership 
sees as being disproportionately influenced by 'a small group of black 
businesspeople and capital in general* (Cosatu 2003), should bew^ that the 
high level of political loyalty it enjoys from the working class is far from being 
inexhaustible. 

Note 

1. The capture of Inkatha Freedom Party (IFP)-controlIed KwaZulu- Natal was also 
within the ANC's sights, but an outraged U P ihreatciuxl niavhcni it it was forced 
to become the iunit)r partner in the provincial government or if it was forced 
conipictdy out of ottice. 
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CHAPTERS 

The marginalisation of women unionists during 
South Africa's democratic transition 

Malehoko Tshoaedi and Hlengiwe Hlela 



Introduction 

Women's involvement in the South African labour movement started in 1920 
with their involvement in the Industrial and Commercial Workers' Union and 
the Women Workers' General Union. In the 1930s, this involvement expanded 
with the organisation of garment and textile workers (Berger 1983). In the early 
197QS, wtien black trade unions re-emeiged after a decade of industrial silence* 
a mmiber of women actively participated in the ocgsmisatioii and mobilisation 
of the woildi^ dass. \^nien IflK Emma Nfashinini, founto 
CateriiigandADi6dW[>rkiers'Unkxiof South Africa, Kfaggie Magubane^ organiser 
of die Sweet Food and Allied Wbrkers* Union, I^dia Kompe, a former national 
organiser of the Metal and Allied Wbrkers^ Union and many others played a 
significant role in the formation of the trade union movement in the unkms that 
emerged in the Gauteng region after the historic Durban strikes of 1973. 

Hie economic exploitation and political oppression women experienced in the 
workplace and beyond propelled them to join the struggle for the establishment 
of black trade unions. Women are the most exploited workers as they are often 
legarded as the cheapest source of labour. The context in which trade unions 
emerged was duuracterised by the intersecdon of racial oppression and dass 
eiqiloitation of black workers in general In addition, black women bore die 
brunt of these forms of domination because they occupied die bottom end 
of the pecking order in the radalised power structure of apartheid Under 
these conditions, black women formed stroi^ bonds of solidarity vrath their 
male counterparts and became activdy involved in die establishment of trade 
unions for the representation and advancement of dieir rights as workers. 

However, in spite of women's long involvement in trade union organisation 
and labour struggles, the South African labour movement continues to be 
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a predoininantly male sphere. Accessing influential positions within the 
labour movement has been a challenge for women within Cosatu and its 
afiBliates. Lack of women's representation in leadership positions and issues of 
gender inequality have been debated since 1985 when Cosatu was launched. 
However, not mudi progress has been made - instead, resolutions on tackling 
gender inequalities have been taken at every Cosatu congress without any 
oommitnient for their implementation. 

The poor representation of women in leadership positions within the 
labour movement has largely been examined and several theories have been 
proposed. Feminist writers have examined the role ot women within the 
family and the domestic responsibilities allocated to them. It has been argued 
that such responsibilities have a major impact on women's chances of fully 
committing to a labour movement career. Franzway (2001 ) describes both the 
family and the trade union organisations as greedy institutions that require 
full commitment and loyalty from those who work for them. She argues that 
women who are serving both institutions are often foced with conflicting 
demands of woik and flmiily, wliidi are often disruptive for women's careers 
as well as their fiunily lives: 

Professional women are expected to be committed to their work 
just like men are and at the same time they are normatively 
required to give priority to their family. The family has become 
a greedy institution that is largely inescapable for women. 
(Franzway 2001: 3) 

In South Africa, as in many other societies, there is a separation of roles 

between the private and the public spheres. Women are expected to commit 
to tlie tormer while for men it is the latter. Public institutions like ithe trade 
union organisations are embedded in society and are therefore 'shaped by 
sexual politics and thus men actively exclude women from most high status 
positions in the occupational system, something that is often justified by 
reference to women's higher emotional investment in the family' (Franzway 
2001: 2). In this regard, chauvinistic male attitudes and the dominant male 
culture within the labour movement also play a role in the subordination 
and marginalisation of women in trade unions. Trade unions reflect the 
patriarchal societal values that regard women as inferior and less capable. 
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Therefore, similar to the society in which these organisations are embedded, 
women are considered as not suitable for key leadership positions that are 
regarded to be more in the public sphere. 

This chapter examines the struggles for gender equality within Cosatu unions 
and seeks to understand why these struggles have not received as much 
support as others. We argue that because ot" apartheid's racial ideology, race 
has played (and still plays) a central role in the nature of solidarities formed 
within the labour movement. The same applies to class-based solidarity 
within the working class and thus, race and working-class struggles have 
received the full attention of the labour movement. Experiences of racial and 
dass oppression were common issues for the majority of workers regardless 
of gender. These experiences were unifying fiictors and solidarity was easily 
adueved on such bases. On the other hand, gender struggles are largdy 
perceived as divisive as diey focus on one specific group %vitltin the working 
dass. As a result, struggles around such issues have not received mudi support 
within the South African labour movement. 

Struggles for gender equality within the 
labour movement 

South African women's struggles provide a good illustration of gender 
consdousness. This consdousness is directly linked to racial and dass 
oppression. In 1977, women made a submission to the Wiehahn Commission 

highlighting the discrimination feced by women in the workplace and in 

society in general. Among other things, the submission made reference to 
inequality in marriage, maternity leave arrangements and domestic duties 
which restrict women's mobility, and the historically subservient altitude 
of women originating in the family and reintorced throujjh education and 
training (Berger 1992). 

The early 1980s were important years In the South African struggles for 
Hbeiation, as they saw the eme ig ence of mass mobilisation and mass iqprising 
against die apartheid regjme.C(Hnmunityo]rganisationssudiasdvicafi 
and women's organisations emerged around this period. This environment had 
a major impact on the consdousness of women and their need for recognition 
within the labour movement In 1983, women called for women's groups to be 
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ongmised within the Federation of South African Trade Unions unions so as 
to concentrate on building the confidenoe of women workers and organisers 
(Meer 1999). Making the call for the %vomen*s groups, Grace Monamudi 
argued *we don't want to wake up in years to come and find that women are 
left out of the struggle' (Monamudi dted in Meer 1999: 49). 

In an observation of women in American trade unions, Milkman (1985) 
observes that although women were not brought into the labour movement 
as women, once they constituted a large proportion ot its membership the 
pressure to attend to their specific concerns as women grew, largely because 
of chanys in consciousness about gender which were taking place in the 
huger sodety. From 1984, after the formation of the women's structures, 
women actively mobilised for their own interests and concerns, challenging 
inequalities in the workplace and within Cosatu unions. For example, at the 
workplace level, women challenged laws on unequal pay for women and men, 
took up cases of sexual harassment and fought for maternity leave rights. 
Women also challenged the labour movement's attempts to reinforce the 
stereotype of trade unions as a male sphere. In her autobiography, Emma 
Mashinini discusses the period leading to the launching of Cosatu. In this 
period the Cosatu logo was bemg drafted, and none of the proposed logos 
contained the image of a woman. Accorduig to Mashinini *it means that 
our presence, our efibrts, our work, our support was not even recognised* 
(1989: 118). Women consequently fought tor their presence to be recognised 
and the current Cosatu logo contains a woman carrying a baby on her back 
with one fist raised. 

At its launching congress in 1985, Cosatu took a resolution to fi^t all forms 
of discriminatton, including race and gender in the workplace, society and 
the federation tt8d£ However, the question of accessuig leadership positions 
for women has been heavily contested withui Cosatu and its affiliates. 
By 1997 when Cosatu was to hoM its Sixth National Congress, women's 
representation at leadership level was still negligible. According to the 
September Commission, which conducted a report before the congress, only 
7 per cent of the National Executive Committee of the federation were women, 
while 15 per cent of regional leadership positions and 8 per cent of national 
office-bearer positions were occupied by woincii (C'osatu 1997). Criticising 
the poor representation ot women in Cosatu leadership levels in 1997, the 
Commission 'noted that Cosatus long-standing resolutions around building 
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women leadership have not been implemented' (Cosatu 1997: 155). Making 
its recommendations to the congress, the Commission argued that addressing 
gender inequalities required Cosatu 'to place both gender and racial oppression 
and exploitation at the top of the agenda' (Cosatu 1997: 160). 

At the 1997 Cosatu congress, women proposed a 50 per cent quota system for 
all leadership positions as an attempt to address lack of progress in increasing 
the accessibility of these positions for women. However, congress delegates, 
most of them men, opposed this proposal, arguing that women were not ready 
for such positions. Instead, it was proposed that women should be groomed 
and trained (Tshoaedi 2002) and that quotas should remain as an option rather 
than a policy for affiliates and the federation. As a result, very few unions have 
so far adopted the quota system or made the commitment to addressing gender 
inequalities within their union structures. In 1999 when National Labour and 
Economic Development Institute (Naledi) conducted a survey on this issue, 
there was a slight improvement in the representation of women at leadership 
levels compared to the 1997 levels. By this time, women constituted about 16 
per cent of the National Executive Council and 18 per cent of the Regional 
Office- Bearers' (ROB) positions (Naidoo 1999). Regarding ROB positions, 
however, most women occupied the treasurer positions which do not hold 
much power or influence within the labour movement. When it comes to 
influential and powerful positions like general secretary or president, women 
have not advanced - such positions still remain the preserve of men. 

The results of the 2004 Taking Democracy Seriously survey indicate that 
women still constitute a significantly low proportion of leadership positions. 
Table 5.1 shows that only 19 per cent of the women interviewed in the survey 
were shop stewards. However, when comparing the 2004 results with the 
1998 survey, there is a slight increase in the representation of women in shop 
steward positions. In 1998 only 12 per cent of women were in shop steward 
positions. 

Table 5.1 Percentage of women shop stewards, 2004 survey 



Responses 
Yes 



Women 



19 



No 



81 



Total 



100 



101 
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Research conducted on women's activities within the labour movement has 
often looked at the fiuniiy and women's social responsibilities to explain their 
lack of success in accessing leadership positions. It has been aigued that since 
die hadly takes piecedenoe in most women's lives, this means that they are 
raidy aUe to take an active part in trade union affidrs. However, the results of 
the survey indicate that an increasing number of Cosatu women do actually 
take part in trade union activities, and that their participation levels are not 
fiur off from that of their male counterparts (Table 5.2). 

Table 5.2 Frequency of union meeting attendance^ percentage by gender 



Never 



Women Men 

15 7 



Once a week j 21.2 31 

Once a month j 41.5 49 

Once a year 12.4 6.1 



Don't know/can't remember | 10 9 

Total ! 100(100.1) 100(102.1) 

According to the survey, only 15 per cent of women had never attended union 
meetings, whfle 41 per cent (which has increased from 33 per cent in the 1998 
survey) attend meetings at least once a month. This indicates that a significant 
number of women do actively participate in union meetings. It challenges the 
stereotypes about women not dedicating time to union activities because of 
domestic responsibilities or frmily commitments. 

TaUe 5.3 Knowledge of what GEAR, Mediae aixl RDP are, percentage by gender 





Yes 


1 

f 

..-4- 

* 

1 


No 


i" 


Yes 


No 


GEAR 


22 ~ 


78 


43 


57 


Mediae 


14 


86 




41 


59 


ROP 


85 


15 




91 


9 



Although a sizable number of women do attend umdn meetings, about 
78 per cent of them did not know what Growth, I niployment and 
Redistribution (GEAR) is and only 14 per cent knew what the National 
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Economic Development and Labour Council (Nedlac) is. However, 85 per 
cent of women knew about the Reconstruction and Development Programme 
(RDP), as seen in Table 5.3. 

The RDP is a mass-based programme aimed at improving access to basic 
necessities such as housing, water and sanitation, and electricity. These are issues 
that are more related to the private sphere, which is closely associated with 
women. By contrast, Nedlac and GEAR are more about the public sphere, which 
is dominated by men. The former is a tripartite institution where the government, 
labour and business meet to discuss and debate social and economic policies 
and proposed legislation, while the latter is the macroeconomic policy of the 
government. Thus the responses reflect the continued separation of the public 
and private spheres, and the confinement of women to the private sphere or to 
issues that are more concerned with that particular sphere. 

However, an interesting observation from the survey is that in spite of the 
fact that there were significant differences between women and men in 
terms of their awareness of the latter institutions and issues, when it came to 
their views on the Tripartite Alliance between Cosatu, the African National 
Congress (ANC) and the South African Communist Party (SACP) and its 
partners, women held similar views to their male counterparts (Table 5.4). 

Table 5.4 Views on the Tripartite Alliance, percentage by gender 



Cosatu has entered into an alliance with the | 
ANC and SACP to contest the 2004 elections. \ 
What do you think of this arrangement? | 




Women 



Men 



It Is the best way of safeguarding workers' 
interests in Parliament 



66 



65 



Worker interests in Parliament should rather be 
represented by... 



3 



4 



Cosatu should not be aligned with any 
political party 

Another party could better serve workers' interests 



12 



20 



3 



2 



Workers should form their own political party 



9 



4 



The alliance between Cosatu and its partners goes back to the mid-1980s, 
but was formally constituted in 1991 following the unbanning of liberation 
movements and the release of political prisoners such as Nelson Mandela. 
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As indicated earlier in the chapter, women have a long history of activism in 
the trade unions as well as the tibentkm movements. Throughout the struggle 
for liberation, women have largely identified themselves as bhck workers and 
as port of the working-dass movement The liberation struggle was fought 
baMd on Strang race-based solidarities. And it could be argued that to a large 
extent, such solidarities continue to influence the Alliance and its members. 

Challenges for women's struggles within unions 

Several factors impact on women's active involvement in trade union 
activities and, as indicated in the previous section, this mostly has to do 
with the gender-based social roles that women are expected to perform as 
weQ as the male organisational culture within the labour movement which 
is designed to reinforce the stereotype of trade unions as a male sphere. 
The dominance of the male organisational culture has ensured that women 
continue to be maiginalised vrithin Cosatu unions. Since 1985, Cosatu has 
taken resolutions on the struggle for gender equality, but it has not shown 
the same commitment and enthusiasm to these issues as it has for fighting 
against racial inequality and the exploitation of the working class. The 
federation has consistendy failed to implement strategies that would ensure 
an increase in women's activism within the unions and their representation 
within its leadership structures. According to Mumniy Jatta, Cosatu's gender 
co-ordinator: 

Although the national democratic revolution Is based on class, 
race and gender, the last component of it is often left out. When 
we remind them '{dease don't forget gender^, they would say 'oh ja, 
you are right What do you want us to do?' (Interview: M Jafta) 

Within the labour movement the question of gender has been regarded as 
a secondary issue since the early 1980s and that, to a large extent, continues 
into the current period. With the transformation and democratisation of the 
country, trade unions are inciea^gly facing the challenge of operating in a 
dramatically changed environment in which they are expected to engage with 
new hbour laws and new labour market policies and institutions. According 
to Jane Barrett of the South African Transport and AUied Workers' Union, this 
makes is difficult to foreground issues of gender lelations. 
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I guess also with all these competing demands it is also difficult 
to get gender issues in this line of focus in the unions, when 
at the same time we have to fight privatisation, new transport 
policies, new developments in the taxi industry. We've got all these 
changes going on and it becomes difficult to keep a gender focus. 
(Interview: J Barrett) 

Scarcity of resources and funds has been a major challenge for most unions, 
particularly with loss of membership due to globalisation and lack of 
employment growth. Women's structures and programmes have increasingly 
come under pressure as the unions are faced with the problem of prioritising 
resources and funds: 

Generally speaking we have a very kind of up and down 
experience. If you look at the gender committees now, they 
are pretty dead... Part of the problem is resources, a lot of the 
unions, including my own, do not have a budget for virtually any 
activities... so a lot of unions do not have active gender structures. 
(Interview: J Barrett) 

The challenges presented by the new environment in which unions are 
currently operating have had a negative impact on women's gender structures 
and their struggles for gender equality. Gender structures are forced to contend 
with the competing demands of trade union organising. They are faced with 
the major challenge of ensuring that unions prioritise gender issues, and 
that this does not continue to be an 'add-on' or a 'politically correct' strategy. 
However, this has proved to be an enormous task for gender activists within 
the Cosatu unions. Even though South Africa's Constitution is rated as one of 
the most progressive in the world as it guarantees women's rights in all sectors 
of society, this has not transformed attitudes towards women. Patriarchal 
attitudes, which still reinforce the labour movement as a male sphere and 
result in resistance to any ideas about changing the status quo, are still strong 
within Cosatu unions. 

But there is also a strong continuity with the past, where race and class 
struggles are still seen as central to the struggles of the labour movement and 
any other struggles become secondary. Given the fact that our transformation 
has largely put an emphasis on the emancipation of women and the need 
to address gender inequalities within various sectors of our society, why are 
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gender struggles still sidelined within a labour movement which is supposed 
to represent the interests of all working-class members, irrespective of gender? 
This question will be addressed in the following section. 

The nature of solidarity in social movements 

According to Diani (1992), the emergence of a social movement is a process 
whereby a grcnip ol individuals develops solidarity on the basis of shared beliefs 
and joins forces to oppose a particular issue or to demand changes in society. 
The emergence of a social movement gives new meaning to a set of issues or 
a conflict that has always existed by providing a collective force, thus assuring 
individuals of a shared sense of experience (Delia Porta & Diani 1999). 

Solidarity in trade union movements is often forged around common 
issues faced as a working-class group. Material questions like wages and 
working conditions are often used as mobilising factors for the working 
class. However, within the South African context, race has also been a central 
factor in trade union mobilisation and the solidarity of the working class. 
Because of the apartheid ideology that was premised on racial discrimination, 
racial identity became a common source of unity for oppressed groups. The 
black consciousness movement, which became influential in the early 1970s, 
defined 'black' as including all the oppressed racial groups under apartheid 
and these included Africans, Indians and coloured people. It was this concept 
that became the cornerstone of the liberation and trade union movement 
struggles from the 1970s to the early 1990s. The oppression and exclusion of 
racial groups from the social, economic and poUtical system of the country 
offered meaning and a common identity to those struggling for the liberation 
of all black people. Asha Mood]ey» who was part of the liberation movement 
during the 1980s, points out that 'in thb context, we accepted Black 
Consciousness - *Bkck man* we interpreted as inclusive of Black women. 
Black youth, everyone who comprised the Black conrniunity* (Moodley 
dted in Kemp, Madkda, Moodley & Salo 1995: 138). The racial nature of the 
apartheid regime fedlitated solidarity based on racial identity. The apartheid 
government relied on race and etfanidty as a strategy for creating divisions 
among the oppressed African, Indian and coloured groups (Mentjies 1998). 
To counter the strategy, the members of these groups assumed a black political 
identit) defined by common oppression. Thus trade union mobilisation in 
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the early 1970s took place within a context where race was being used as a 
powerful tool - by the state to consolidate its power and dominance over the 
oppressed masses, and by the black majority to build solidarity and alliances 
to strengthen their struggle against the apartheid regime. 

A common identity among black workers of both genders united them to form 
a strong oppositional force against racist management in the workplace. The 
structural position that both sexes occupied in the workplace and in society, 
being black and oppressed by white management and the state, influenced the 
development of a common identity: 

Everyone was preoccupied about democracy, equity and everyone 
looking at groups in society that were not being treated fairly. And 
it was easy to identify with anyone who was being treated unfairly. 
So there was greater solidarity between women and men. (Rahmat 
Omar, former union activist, cited in Tshoaedi 1999: 52) 

When the black trade union movement re-emerged in the early 1970s, a 
significant number of women joined trade unions and took leading roles 
in the mobilisation of workers and the formation of trade unions.' The 
organisation of trade unions during this period was driven by the commitment 
to building strong organisations and to fighting against the discrimination of 
black workers in the workplace and in society as a whole. For most women 
participating in the national liberation struggle, their identity as black people, 
rather than as women, largely influenced their political activities. Maggie 
Magubane, a former trade union activist, says her involvement in trade union 
activities was prompted mainly by her experiences as a black person: 

I think at that time it was more about me as a black worker. By 
then I was not bothering much about myself as a woman. I felt 
that as a worker I could not carry on like that (working long 
hours and working over weekends). (Interview: M Magubane) 

The language of race and nationalism dominated the political discourse during 
the liberation struggle. Both the apartheid regime and the oppressed groups 
focused on racial identities as a significant rallying point for their struggles 
(Berger 1992). As a result, the focus was more on developing collective goals 
that emphasised a common identity. This meant that gender identity was 
given less priority because it had the potential to cause divisions between 
women and men within the oppressed black group: The circumstances of the 
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time imposed a need for solidarity within the ranks of black people - firstly 
to inspire, build and consolidate resistance' (Moodley cited in Kemp et al. 
1995: 138). Moodley argues further that the conditions at the time did not 
encourage the focus on gender issues, or that such issues were seen as trivial 
compared to the national crisis of that time. For the majority at the time, 
dealing with the race issue was moie practical and sensible, and it was easier 
to build solidarity along those lines. 

The lack of focus on gender issues within the labour nioveiiient is directly 
related to the notion of black liberation which accords primacy to race 
and, to a limited extent, class. The struggle for national liberation limited 
the opportunity for other forms of solidarity to emerge within the labour 
movement. Cosatu has failed to fully commit itself to struggles of gender 
equality and this has to do largely with the nature of solidarity that was 
forged during the liberation struggle and the organisation's failure to break 
away from such a tradition. The nature of solidarity that emerged confined 
struggles around gender to personal rather than national issues. This explains 
why Cosatu as a federation has not taken up gender struggles with the same 
enthusiasm that it showed for the national hberation struggle. 

Mobilisation around race and class involves issues that are cross-cutting 
for both gender groups and thus maximum unity is easily achieved. Both 
women and men belong to the same racial grouping as well as to the working 
class. Women are conflated into beini; black and into beim» workers and are 
therefore expected to raise their issues as working-class members or as black 
people. Introducing the element of gender oppression subverts the solidarity 
achieved because it begins to categorise people and their experiences, thus 
breaking down the belief of oneness. As a result, differences or rifb are 
downplayed for fear of causing disintegration. 

The continued dominance of class and racial struggles 

In his discussion of the persistence of racial inequality in posl-aparlheid South 
Africa, Buhlungu (2001: 9) observes that 'beneath the veneer of a rainbow 
nation, racial inequalities persist, the racial hierarchy constructed before and 
during apartheid remains largely unaltered, and the historical racial injustices 
that prevailed under colonialism and apartheid continue to this day, albeit 
without legal sanction'. Radai inequalities, the legacies of apartheid, continue 
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to plague South African society, and black people of both genders often find 
themselves at a disadvantage when it comes to the distribution of and access 
to economic and social resources. For example, the 1999 October Household 
Survey indicates that a high proportion of African women (51.9%) remains 
outside the labour market, while the figure for white women is only 7.3 
per cent. At 36.7 per cent, African men follow closely behind their female 
counterparts in terms of unemployment levels. Because of apartheid which 
privileged one group over the other, white women are better off than black 
women and even black men. 

Measures such as employment equity, which includes affirmative action, have 
been implemented to address racial and gender inequities within the labour 
market. However, the Employment Equity Commission (2004) reports that 
white women have benefited most from employment equity measures, which 
has widened the gap between white and black women. Similar observations 
have also been reported within the corporate sector where the majority of the 
senior management echelon is made up of white men (58%). However, white 
women still fare much better when compared to the black population in terms 
of accessing senior positions. The Employment Equity Commission Report 
indicates that 23 per cent of top management positions were held by black 
people in 2002. WTiile women occupied 14 per cent of these positions, black 
women only constituted 3.3 per cent of top management. 

The democratisation of South Africa and the enactment of laws that discourage 
racial discrimination have not transformed the racial composition of the 
occupational structure. South African society is still structured along the same 
lines, with the black majority still dominating the working-class level. According 
to Buhlungu (2001 ) South Africa's class structure has remained fairly stubborn, 
and is unwilling to normalise in a non-racial fashion. This has allowed only a 
trickle of black people into the ranks of the middle class and the rich. 

Because of wide racial disparities, race has been central on the agenda for 
transformation in the South African society. The relationship of gender 
inequality to racial inequality in a society like South Africa thus remains a 
complex one. The wide disparities that we continue to experience in our society 
leave us with the dilemma of prioritising either race or gender. Since gender 
is always treated as a minor and exclusive problem that only affects a section 
of society, and race is regarded as a national issue that includes everyone, the 
latter still continues to be the priority for the majority in this country. Such a 
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perception has resulted in the continued marginalisation of black women in 
the transformation process. One such example has been the Black Hconomic 
Empowerment programme, which is aimed at increasing access to economic 
resources for previously disadvantaged groups - specifically black people. The 
objectives of this programme are to empower black people economically and 
to increase their access to economic resources. Race has been central in this 
initiative and as a result we have seen the majority of black men benefiting 
from such deals, to the detriment of black women. 

Discourses in the public domain also play a major role in influencing the 
perceptions and attitudes of individuals and major institutions such as 
trade unions. Such debates tend to inform the strategies and campaigns that 
organisations prioritise. For example, from 5-8 July 2004 the Wits Institute 
for Social and Economic Research and the Wits History Workshop hosted a 
conference on race titled "i he Burden of Race? "Wliiteness" and "Blackness" 
in Modern St^uth Africa'. The fact that public discourses centre on race and 
exclude much gender analysis bears on the extent to which gender struggles 
are being pushed off the agenda. The powerful, influential and articulate 
own the public spaces in which these debates lake place. Because such people 
have easy access to public spaces, they are in a position to advance their own 
interests and concerns. Women are often not part of these public spaces, so 
their issues are often not part of public debates. 

Rising to tiie challenge: what needs to be acknowledged 

As much as we acknowledge that apartheid was a racial policy that excluded large 
numbers of black people from social, political and economic opportunities, 
we also need to acknowledge the gendered racial policies that the apartheid 
government implemented to the disadvantage of the majority of women, in 
particular black women. South Africa's current structural inequalities are not 
only racially influenced - gender is a major part of these inequalities, with 
black women being the most affected. Gender and race have been uiextricably 
linked in the oppression and exploitation of the South African working class. 
We argued earlier that our labour market reflects Uttie change in terms of its 
racial composition, with both black women and men being at the bottom 
of the hierarchy. This composition is also reflected in wages. In redressing 
the structural inequalities created by the radst apartheid policies, therefore, 
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it makes no sense to address race without focusing on gender inequalities. 
Gender is central to the process of redress. 

For a long period, gender has been de-prioritised. This needs to be challenged. 
Because gender issues are often regarded as a problem that only relates to 
women, such issues have nexer been treated as a concern for the majority. 
As a result, they have been left to women to address since they are 'women's 
problems'. Treating gender issues as a separate issue has resulted in gender 
being associated with women, and mainly black women. We need to engage whh 
how the concept of gender is understood within the South African context 

The mainstreaming of gender issues is central to addressing the lack of focus 
on gender inequalities. It entails shifting from the perception of gender as an 
'add-on", to a perception ot gender as recjuiring analysis to be included in every 
aspect ot our struggles for equality. It requires gender analysis to be included 
at every level of policy-making and implementation, public discourses, and 
other areas. Addressing gender inequalities should be perceived as part of the 
broader agenda of dealing with the inequaUties of the past, and not just as 
women's problems. 

As a workers' organisation, Cosatu has committed itself to fighting for the 
rights of the working class irrespective of race and gender. It should set an 
example hv charting this struggle forward. Cosatu's slogan is 'An injury to one 
is an nijui \ to alT - a slogan that has been effecliveh utilised bv the labour 
movement to defend and advance the rights and interests of the working class. 
Women are part of this same working class, so the slogan should be equally 
applied to their struggles. 

In this chapter we have argued that women are marginal within Cosatu and 
its affiliates in terms of leadership positions. We showed that, based on the 
results of the 2004 survey, women's activism within the labour movement has 
increased. However, die changes that have been observed in terms of women 
in leadership have not been significant enough> as women continue to be 
under-represented in key leadership positions. Cosatu and its affiliates have 
committed themselves to addressing gender inequalities within the labour 
movement, but not much has been achieved in this field since 1985. 

The findmgs of the 2004 survey (and the earlier ones, for that matter) raise 
a question which could be the subject of future research — if women in 
Cosatu are margmal, why are they not using the survey to assert themsdves 
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and raise their own voices? Research is often conducted for the objective of 
obtaining individuals' opinions or views on certain topics or issues. It is often 
understood as one way in which ordinary individuals have the opportunity 
to voice their opinions on various issues that concern them. And indeed the 
survey illustrates Cosatu members' opinions on issues such as trade union 
democracy, the government's service delivery record and Cosatu's alliance 
with the ANC and the SACP. However, no opinions were voiced concerning 
women's marginal position within the labour movement and in other sectors 
of society. Could it be that the survey failed to solicit women's views on this 
subject, or is it because women unionists do not want to be seen to be divisive? 
Referring to the discipline of political science, Hassim notes that: 

The discipline on the whole tends to treat the archetypal citizen 
as male, the institutions as male-dominated and the processes as 
elite-driven. This reproduces and reinforces, for the most part 
unconsciously and uncritically, the marginalisation of women as 
political subjects in the public realm of society. (Hassim 1998: 3) 

Research is often filled with such bias, with its focus often being on dominant 
social groups which are regarded as part of the mainstream and whose views 
dominate public discourse. Since women are less influential within the labour 
movement, their voices are often heard less in public debates. This means that 
women are often not the subjects of research since their issues or concerns 
are not part of mainstream debates. This bias could have been present in the 
questions posed in the 1994, 1998 and 2004 surveys, explaining why women's 
views were not expressed. 

Note 

1. During this period, the number of black women in formal wage labour increased 
significantly, from only 15 per cent in 1960 to 25 per cent in 1970 (Bernstein 1975). 
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CHAPTER 6 

Cosatu and black economic empowerment 

Roger Southall and Roger Tangh 



Mafor controversy surrounds Black Economic Empowerment (BEE), the strategic 
initiatives to cliallciigc white doniin.ition of the economy that the African 
National ('ongrcss (ANC) has undertaken since coming to power in South Africa 
in 1994. The principal criticisms are that BFE has overwhelminglv favoured a 
tiny empowerment elite' that a politically motivated programme is encouraging 
crony capitalism', and that, despite such developments, hiack empowerment 
has done little over ten vears to aSesX the racialised patterns of ownership 
and wealth (Motlanthe 2004). In contrast, an emerging literature suggests 
that while BEE has gone throu^ complicated twists and turns, it r e pments a 
fundamentally important project whereby the ANC government is seeking to 
create, and is sucoessfiiUy creatm^ a black a^italist bourgeoisie buttressed by a 
much-expaiKkd black middkdass that win nm only transfer 
of co r p o r a te South Africa, but wiU popukurise South African cspitalbm in 
terms of bodi deepened black ownerdup and support (Iheduru 1996, 2004; 
Southall 2004a V 

The debate is intensely ideological at its heart, not least because the leadership 
of the ANC, despite its embrace ol a conservative macroeconomic policy, has 
remained shy of spelling out its commitment to capitalism. It prefers to verse 
its long-term strategies in terms of the national democratic revolution (NDR) 
( Jordan 1 997). The NDR is a construct of the theory of the liberation struggle 
which, while representing for some a stage on the road to socialism, for others 
constituted no such thii^ (even if during the struggle years they tended 
to downpby their objectkins to more radical scenarios). Indeed, as argued 
elsewdiere, it is the uiherent ambiguities of the theory of the NDR which 
legitimates the ANC's vision of itself as promoting a developmental state 
in partnership with an emergem black (predominantly African) 'patriotic 
bourgeoisie* (SouthaO 2004b). However, it is precisely die ambiguity of the 
NDR that provides the framework within whidi Cosatu chooses to contest the 
direction, content and implications of BEB. 
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Cosatu and the NDR 

A profound analysis offered by G>satu of the current state of the NDR 
and the Tripartite Alliance (which links the federation in partnership to 
the South African Communist Party, or SACP, and the ANC) at its Eighth 
National Congress in Sqytember 2003 (Cosatu 2003) renders the following 
statements: 

This process of class formation has produced intLM iial 
contradictions within the multi-class alliance led by the ANC. 
Opening of opportunities has been associated with growth of 
the middle class. Some elements now argue that black economic 
empowerment'- and the National Democratic Revolution - 
requires only development of a black capitaUst class. For these 
strata, the National Democratic Revolution means a non-radal 
democracy where the educated and well off can take high 
positions in business and government, guided by the motto of 
*each for themselves, and the market takes the weakest'. 

Meanwhile, the job-loss bloodbath, casualisation and 
informalisation have the potential to weaken the power of the 
working class as a whole... In these circumstances, the direction of 
the National Democratic Revolution, and with it each component 
of the Alliance, remains contested. (Cosatu 2003) 

According to this analysis, the NDR was fought to liberate black people in 
general and Africans in particular from national oppression and to promote 

a democratic, non-racial, non-sexist and prosperous South Africa. The legacy 
of apartheid involves extraordinarily large class, race and gender inequalities 
which require a democratic government to use its power to restructure the 
state, economy and society on behalf of the people. Yet the government s power 
to do this can only derive from the ongoing mobilisation of the majority, led 
by the working class. To this end, Cosatu has entered into a strategic alliance 
with the ANC and SACP, as no trade union, acting on its own, can liberate a 
country. To be sure, the ANC was never a socialist movement. Nonetheless, it 
was committed to fundamental transformation based on broader ownership 
and control of the economy and the disciplining of private capital, and it 
reoognised that the working class must take a leading role in the liberation 
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Struggle. In this context, the 1994 transition brought major gains for workers 
and the poor, notably an extension of human, civil and labour rights, and 
improved access to government services. Against this, the economy remains 
in white hands, dominated by the mining-finance complex in alliance with 
foreign capital, while workers have seen a massive increase in unemployment 
and a shift to informal jobs. Many have seen falling standards of living. 

Cosatu also argues that because of its power, South Africa has stronger 
consultative forums than almost any other developing country. Nonetheless, 
it remains a bourgeois democracy in which the state mediates between labour 
and capital and continues to strengthen the system of capitalism inherited 
from the colonial era. In contrast to the political and social gains, little 
has been done to restructure the economy, not least because of the strong 
resistance of local and foreign capital. Indeed, white business has embarked 
upon a campaign to win over and co-opt sections of the black leadership so 
that the will to discipline capital disappears. Even so, the state has increasingly 
put its resources behind BEE and the emergent black bourgeoisie, even 
while disempowering labour trends are dividing the working class into three 
sections: a formal, largely unionised stratum, albeit persistently threatened 
by replacement and undercutting; a largely un-unionised second group 
whose jobs have been casualised; and third, the long-term unemployed, 
both retrenched workers and millions of educated youth who have never 
held a job after school. In this context, working-class leadership of the NDR 
has been almost entirely displaced by the disproportionate influence over 
the government's economic policies that a small group of high-level black 
businesspeople and capital in general wield. Indeed, some within the ANC 
are now openly challenging the leadership of the working class within the 
Alliance, arguing that the NDR is inherently a bourgeois revolution which 
seeks to establish a stronger and more sustainable version of capitalism. 

Contrary to its early expectations that the Alliance would constitute 'a 
high powered revolutionary council to give a voice to the majority', Cosatu 
recognises that it has been marginalised, and that the state will not be bound 
by agreements that the ANC may have made with its partners. Nonetheless, 
the Alliance remains the only weapon in the hands of the people to transform 
South Africa, and it would be class suicide if workers were to hand the ANC 
over to the bourgeoisie on a silver plate'. The task of Cosatu and progressives 
is therefore to define strategies to strengthen the Alliance, recapture the ANC 
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for the people, and reassert working-class leadership in the NDR. Although 
Cosatu fails to outline its understanding of what implications this would 

have for the black middle class and bourgeoisie, it goes on to outline an 
employment strategy which would: 

• Ensure that workplace restructuring does not lead to job loss; 

• Promote sector strategies that would ensure job-creating growth; 

• Adopt a skills strategy to improve workers' competencies on a mass scale; 

• Achieve a redistribution of income and assets through social protection 
and a strengthening of social forms of ownership through the public 
sector and a strong co-operative movement; 

• Implement a strong rural development strategy. 

Cosatu*s perspective on the NDR provides a trenchant indication that it views 

BEF with considerable suspicion. It also demonstrates that, as a working-class 
organisation, CA)salu continues to analyse developments through the lens of 
class analysis which views an unrestrained market capitalism as hostile to 
worker interests. Its radical interpretation of the NDR gives far less emphasis 
than that of the ANC (as presented earlier) to the potentially progressive role 
of a patriotic black bourgeoisie, and in contrast favours the development of 
collective ownership. Consequently, although its approach to BEE would be 
described by the media as 'broad -based', it can only be adequately understood 
as such within the wider context of its views on the need for a radical 
transformation of the South African political economy. 

In this ii^aid, two commenlB are particularly apposite. Firstly, in the post-1990, 
post-oommumst woikl, Cosatu - without doing anything so tendentious as 

to declare itself committed to 'social democracy' (about which the liberation 

movement has historically Ix'en highly ambivalent) - has in effect adopted 
ideas of 'stakeholder capitalism'. These ideas were developed by European social 
democrats who referred to the collectivized experiences ot continental capitalism 
rather than to the more aggressively individualised instances of Anglo-American 
capitalism (Hutton 1996).' Secondly, while Cosatu shares with the ANC a total 
commitment to challenging white domination and control of the economy, its 
approach is less about black empowerment' than about the empowerment of 
workers and citizens. In other words, whereas critics such as the Democratic 
Alliance (DA) criticise the ANC for re-racialising South Africa by advantaging 
black people and disadvanta^g white people, Cosatu*s formulations are more 
strictly non-nKial and more sodally distributive of both wealth and po^^ 
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This interpretation will be pursued later by examining Cosatu's specific 
approaches to two issues: ownership, and employment equity and skills 
development. Yet prior to that it is apposite to ascertain the extent to which 
Cosatu members' views, recorded in the 2004 Cosatu Worker Survey, echo its 
policy views. 

Cosatu workers' views on BEE 

As explained in Chapter 1 of this book, the survey of Cosatu workers' political 
attitudes undertaken prior to the general election of 2004 was an update of 
similar surveys completed prior to the elections of 1 994 and 1 999. As previously, 
its primary concerns related to workers' orientations and their perspectives on 
political, union and workplace democracy. This meant that the overwhelming 
concern in the construction of the limited number of questions was to secure 
comparability with the earlier surveys. However, various questions from the 
earlier surveys were necessarily adjusted in accordance with political and 
other changes which have occurred since 1994. A few questions were added 
- only one of which related to black empowerment. Bluntly, this means that 
the survey findings in this regard can only be indicative. However, used in 
careful combination with answers to various indirectly - related questions, we 
are able to draw some cautious conclusions. 

Worker respondents in 2004 were asked about BEE and their responses are 
shown in Table 6.1. 



Table 6.1 Perceptions about the primary goal of Black Economic Empowerment, 
by percentage 



Primary goal 


% ~ 


Promote greater black ownership of companies 


20 


Promote small business 


11 


Empower workers through skills development 


52 


Greater state control of the economy 


10 


Other 


3 



Note: N = 644 
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Although respondents were aWe to give only one answer, none of the listed 

replies was mutually exclusive. In essence, therefore, respondents were being 
asked to indicate the objective ot BHE which they deemed to be most important. 

Tbe finding of overwhebning significance is that over half the respondents 
fek that the primary objective of BEE should be to empower workers through 
skills devdopment Only one in five respondents accorded h^er priority 
to the black ownership of companies, even though this b the aspect of BEE 
which obtains by &r the heaviest media coverage. Interestingly, whereas 
20 per cent opted for gieater black ownership of companies, only 10 per cent 
opted for greater state control of die economy, even diough the latter would 
seem to be closer to Cosatu*s position on social ownership and is dearly the 
most 'socialist' option. The reasons for this need further exploration, although 
two possible explanations present themselves. Firstly, 'white bosses' arc an 
immediate reality to many workers, some of whom would hope tor tairer 
treatment in the workplace under black employers. In this regard, it should not 
be forgotten that one of the foremost black magnates of the day is the former 
mineworkers' leader Cyril Ramaphosa, who continues to enjoy enormous 
popularity amongst trade unionists. Secondly, 'greater black ownership' can 
refer to social forms of ownership as well as to individual shareholding. 
It is interesting that there were no significant differences in worker responses 
according to their skill, sector or education levels. 

The stress which the majority (52 per cent) of workers place on skilb 

development reflects the trend for Cosatu members themselves to have 
become more skilled (as defined by their employers) over the first decade of 
democracy (an increase from 21 per cent of respondents in 1994 to 42 per 
cent in 2004). As is noted by Buhlungu in (chapter 1 of this book, this is a 
phenomenon which is strongly linked to security of employment (92 per cent 
of our respondents were permanent, full-time employees) in an increasingly 
insecure job market. Meanwhile, a similar proportion (50%) agrees that 'it is 
acceptable for shop stewards to be promoted into management', with the most 
educated (and probably younger) workers (74 per cent of workers with post- 
matric qualifications) being most strongly in favour of these promotions. Yet 
workers are quite strongly divided on this issue: 11 per cent are neutral, and 
nearly a third (29%) are opposed, with 15 per cent being strongly opposed. 
This implies a considerable degree of ambivalence about opportunities which 
may be available to individuals, an ambivalence which may work against the 
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collective strength of workers. Workers like the prospect of improvement that 
skills enq>owerment and promotion may offer them, yet worry diat this may 
be at considerable cost to their miions. 

The conclusions we can draw from such limited data are necessarily tentative. 
Nonetheless, the broad finding would seem to be that Cosatu's policy positions 
are consonant with the majority views of its members, except perhaps with 
r^ard to the expansion of the state sector (where workers, accord ini^ to this 
survey, may be rather less militant than the leadership). This should be borne 
in mind as we now explore positions taken by Cosatu and affiliated unions on 
issues of ownership and equity. 

Cosatu's stand on ownership 

In 1997, Cosatu's September Commission spelled out the federation's 
perspective on economic policy. In the wake of the government's shift 
from the Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP) to Giowth» 
Employment and Redistribution (GEAR), Cosatu emphasised that economic 
policy should be about 'reclaiming redistribution*. This entailed three primary 
goals, namely, increasing productive activity, meeting the needs of all citizens, 
and realising economic democracy (involving a redistribution of power). This 
implied a strengthening, expansion and socialisation of the state sector (to 
enable the construction of an interventionist 'developmental state* o^ble 
of overcoming poverty and redistributing wealth, power and opportunity); 
transformation of the private sector into a 'stakehoMer sector* driven by die 
interests of workers and wider society as much as by those of ^aiehoklers; 
and the formation of a 'social sector' under the control of communities and 
trade unions dedicated to economic and social development. These were 
elaborated as follows (September Commission 1997; Von Holdt 1999): 

The public sector 

The Commission declared the public sector the critical arena for translating 
the RDP into reality and deUvering basic services to ordinary people. Cosatu 
should therefore develop strategies for transforming the sector so it could 
deliver efficiently and efifectivdy, while simultaneously improving the working 
lives of public sector workers. By inference rather than explicit statement, 

1 
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the September Commission completely endorsed the RDP's rejection of the 
wholesale privatisation of state assets and opposition to the privatisation of 
basic services such as water, electricity and health. Where it was appropriate 
to divest the stale of direct ownership (often exercised through shardiolding 
by the Industrial Development Corporation), there could be a compulsion 
upon sadk companies to become model workplaces in terms of workplace 
democracy and union participation, not least by transferring a portion of 
assets held in companies to community or employee-owned trusts. 

The private sector 

While enormous media attention is directed towards the growth of black 
share ownership and increased control over corporations, with strident 
criticism alleging the undue empowerment of a tiny black ehte, the September 
Comniission focused on asserting workers' collective r^ts with regard 
to the private sector, irrespective of whether they own assets. Workers, the 
Commission asserted, *may have a right to consultation or participation, 
or a right to a share in company profits, or to representation on the board 
of directors, notwithstanding the foct that they do not own shares in the 
company'. The Commission went on to cite the eicample of France, Svhidi 
has a law that all companies above a certain size have to reach agreement 
with woikers on an arrangment for profit sharing*. Workers, in other words, 
had 'stakeholder rights', and the institutionalisation of diese would represent 
a 'transformation of property rights, in contrast to the redistribution of 
assets which entails transferring property rights from capital to labour! This 
would amoimt to a ^partial socialisation of capital* in which the needs of 
workers, communities and society would be recognised alongside the rights 
of shareholders (September Commission 1997). 

The social sector 

The Conunission recommended that Cosatu seek to build a social sector of 
the economy which was wholly or partially owned by organisations in civil 
sodety such as trade unions or community trusts. The principal mechanisms 
it defined were fourfold. Firstly, noting that workers' retirement funds were 
the biggest institution of social ownership^ the Conunission proposed that all 
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Rtiicmentfunds should be requiivd to invest at le^ 
ptescribed assets (to channel fiinds into industry and employment-generating 
growth), and that trade unions and pension fiuid pdiiq^olders should have 
guaranteed representation on trustee boards so that they could exert influence 
over investment policy and enhance soda! responsibility. Secondly, ownership 
of appropriate state-owned enterprises could be transtoed to community or 
employee-owned trusts. Thirdly, some sodally-owned enterprises could take 
the form of co-operatives. Finally, if Cosatu were to decide to continue with 
its union investment companies (a development which had occurred since 
1994), the goal of such ventures should be radically broadened, away from 
mimicking capitalist shareholders (who wanted to make as much profit as 
possible) to realise aims of job creation, democratic governance, community 
welfare and the promotion of the social sector and social ownership. 

The implementation of Cosatu's ownership policy 

It was argued earlier that (!osatu argues for social forms of ownership as 
ways of promoting worker and citizen empowerment, rather than arguing 
more narrowly for a transfer of ownership from white people to black people. 
Interestingly, rather like the opposition Democratic Alliance (DA), Cosatu 
takes the view that BFF will happen as a by-product of the implementation 
of 'colour-blind' policies, although where the former insists that this should 
eventuate via the accumulated impact of marketised economic growth, 
the latter proposes that it should come about via state intervention and 
collective action in favour of employees and communities. Yet how has Cosatu 
ownenhip policy worked out in practice, and to what extent, if any, has it 
promoted black ownership of the economy, directly or indirectly 

The public sector 

By 2004, laments DA leader Tony Leon in a newspaper article, the ANC 

government had managed to privatise only R33.7 billion worth of state 

assets, roughly 20 per cent of total assets of between R150 and R170 billion 
which, according to a 1997 estimate, could be raised trom privatisation. 
South Africa is therefore 'stuck' with state-ownetl cnlei pi ises that contribute 
only 14 per cent of its GDP, while the state and public corporations control 
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44 per cent of the country*s stock of fixed capital. This is despite the fact, he 
argues, that privatisation has received widespread support from business, 
civil society and the pohtical opposition, and that 'harsh resistance' from the 
government s trade union alHes, various non-governmental organisations and 
from community groups 'has not been terribly effective'. Cosatu's national 
strike actions (referring to anti-privatisation campaigns conducted in 2002) 
*have flopped'. The conclusion he draws is that the ANC, for all its public 
commitment (via GEAR and other statements) to privatisation, is returning 
to its former belief that it should be the state, and not the market, that should 
drive development (Leon 2004). 

Leon made this statement after the budget speech of Alec Erwin, newly 
appointed Minister of Public Enterprise. Erwin's speech contained statements 
which were read as signalling a major shift in government policy away from 
privatisation. Although the government claimed that its pro-privatisation 
policy was unchanged, it now announced that while 20 or so 'non-core' assets 
would be sold off to empowerment companies, the three major remaining 
state assets - electricity utility Eskom, arms manufacturer Denel, and transport 
group Transnet - would remain in state hands. This shift was ascribed, among 
other things, to the government's ft^ustration with the failure of the private 
sector to promote employment and the eradication of poverty (Chalmers 
2004), and seemed to be confirmed by Erwin's explication that the view that 
the state should leave everything to the market was a fundamentally 'flawed 
approach in terms of theory, policy and citizen welfare'. Rather than Thatcherite 
fireside sales of state assets, South Africa would follow the Scandinavian model 
in which countries 'moved more systematically and sensibly as the process 
was led from the left and not the right' (Singh 2004). State-owned enterprises, 
stressed the post-election ANC National Executive, were to play a leading role 
in job creation and skills development (Radebe 2004). 

Cosatu was quick to celebrate the government's announcement, while 
expressing concern that the plans to sell off non-core assets would lead to 
their transfer to a 'new black elite' (Ryan 2004). It was widely admitted that the 
organisation's strong opposition to privatisation - particularly as it resulted 
in job losses, alongside similar protests from the SACP - had severely strained 
relations within the Alliance prior to the 2004 election campaign, and was 
a factor in bringing about the government's change of heart. Against this, 
it was also argued that the government had withdrawn from privatisation 
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of its major assets because of problems of implementation and because of a 
genuine rethinking about the wisdom of privatisation. This rethinking was 
encouraged by various signals that - in the wake of corporate governance 
scandals (notably in the US) and market failures of private utility companies 
(especially in California) - international pressures in this regard were 
lessening (Chalmers 2004). 

There should be little doubt that Cosatu's anti-privatisation stance has been 
influential. In 2001, Cosatu demanded strongly of government that it halt 
all further privatisation until it had established a clear policy to guide the 
restructuring of state assets, that such a policy should be designed to ensure 
basic services for the poor and protect and create quality jobs, and that 
restructuring policies should be consistent, open and rational. It justified this by 
arguing that there was no market incentive for private companies to serve the 
majority of South Africans, who were impoverished and could not afford to pay 
for basic services; that state control of assets could cross-subsidise poor, small 
and micro enterprise sectors in a way that privately owned companies could 
not; and that privatisation had resulted in massive job losses (Cosatu 2002). It 
had subsequently backed this up with an anti-privatisation strike on 1 and 2 
October 2002 which drew substantial support. Whereas reports by Cosatu's own 
monitors that some 60 per cent of workers had participated were countered by 
business reports that only 1 5 per cent of the workforce had stayed away from 
work, a considerable number of workplaces were closed down completely and 
there was significant involvement by public sector workers. Yet what was equally 
important was that Cosatu had effectively put itself at the head of a wider 
constituency of 'the politically enfranchised working poor' who demonstrated 
publicly their demand for access to basic services such as water, electricity, 
housing, schooling and sanitation. 'These were no labour aristocrats,' opined 
Eddie Webster (2002), but were 'the beginnings of a poor people's movement'. 
This growing link between Cosatu and an emergent social movement of 
the poor had already caused concern amongst the ANC leadership, and had 
elicited accusations that an 'ultra-left' was working to undermine the liberation 
movement. Nonetheless, an ANC policy conference held just prior to the strike 
(27-30 September 2002) had adopted resolutions calling the government 
to address mass poverty with greater urgency, and presaged the ANC's shift 
towards the more statist and developmentalist agenda that became more 
explicit after the election (Daniel, Southall & Lutchman 2004). 
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Despite the loudness of Cosatu's voice, there is probably more merit in the 
argument that the ANC had changed tack because of the difficulties which 
it had experienced in the privatisation of state assets. The government sees 
the sale of state-owned enterprises as a major device for promoting BEE, yet 
this requires complicated financial engineering for black people to have the 
wherewithal to piuchase them. Hitherto, the major instance in this regard 
concerns the partial privatisation of Telkom in 1997, when 30 per cent of its 
shares were sold to US-based SBC Communications and Telekom Malaysia, 
and 10 per cent were offered at discounted prices to small black investors. 
Subsequently, Telkom was to list on both the Johannesburg and the New 
York stock exchanges. Yet while many individual black investors profited 
considerably, the major empovvernient stake held by the I'eingo consortium 
(which borrowed R563 million to buy a 3 per cent sharehokling in March 
2001 ) had been sold off by early 2004 as the entity proved luiable to pav the 
interest on its soaring debt (Rumney 2004). Meanwhile, Telkom s shedding 
ot 25 000 jobs to achieve etticiencies had seen it run into massive opposition 
from Cosatu and telecommunications unions. 

Other attempts to privatise have similaity run into trouble. Black people were 
able to acquire 20 per cent of South African Airways (SAA) in 1999, yet any 
thoughts of further privatisation were placed on the back burner following 
high-level mismanagement whidi, inter alia, saw the dismissal of American 
Coleman Andrews as CEO in 2002. Andrews received a highly controversial 
R232 million departure package, and the airline incurred a massive R6 billion 
heds^iiig loss as a result, in essence, ot its losing a gamble on the price of the 
rand. In September 2004, SAA reported a loss of R8.77 billion over the last year 
and a total trading deficit o( RI5 billion (Howard 2004). Likewise, 73 per cent 
ot Sun Air was sold to a consortium headed by l.skom chairman Reuel Kho/a, 
but the state tailed to recover R14 million owed to it when two key components 
of the consortium, jongilanga and Rethabile, went into liquidation ( Tiro 2004). 
Hence, although there are instances of successful sales or partial sales of state 
assets to empowerment groupings which have not come back to bite the hand 
of government (the sale of six South African Broadcasting Corporations' radio 
stations and a 23 per cent stake in the Airports Company of South Africa in 
1997, for example) (Ihedru 2004: 11), the sheer complexities of combining 
privatisation with enqxiwerment objectives have encouraged a reconsideration 
of strategy, which in turn has been fiidlitated by the government's impressive 
reduction of national debt through other measures. 
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Theie has been an important shift in government's poliqr on the sell-off 
of key pmstBtals, including Eskom, Ihmsnet and Tdkom, which provide 
basic services such as electricity, public transport and telephones. However, 
it remains to be seen wiiether the new official emphasis on restructuring 
rather than sales will address issues beii^ advocated by Cosatu such as job 
creation and afibrdabk basic services. Political leaders have said that public- 
private partnerships, joint ventures and concessions are the mam means that 
government is considering for restructuring the 'strategic* state enterprises. 
Although these key parastatals will remain in state hands, the private sector 
would be involved in partnership with them, particularly by financing and 
operating their infrastructure to improve efficiency. Nonetheless, Cosatu 
remains concerned that this new policy emphasis may not accord with its 
goals of job creation aiid atfordable basic services for the poor. 

In addition, there is little evidence as yet of government engagement widi 
labour on the restructuring of state enterprises. For Cosatu, employment 
creation and affordable services should be at die centre of the restru^uring 
process but diere has been litde discusrion on these issues with the 
government. A change in emphasis in government's privatisation policy may 
have prevented a public rift with Cosatu before the April 2004 general election 
but its implementation may still provoke the ire of the labour federation. 

The private sector 

Cosatu unions have made little progress in asserting stakeholder rights' in 
relation to established capital. However, Cosatu has made its mark in its 
opposition to empowerment deab wliich are viewed as merdy enriching 
an elite, and in insisting that empowerment firms should expect no undue 
ftwours from labour. Its position has been distilled by three recent dashes 
widi BEE firms. 

The first concerned the sale of (^ape iown's Golden Arrow Bus Service (GABS) 
to Hosken Consolidated Investments (HCl). Ironically, 51 per cent of HC^ is 
owned by the National Union of Mineworkers (NUM) and the South African 
Clothing and Textile Workers' Union (Sactvvu) investment arms. However, 
Cosatu was angered by the fact that in September 2003 GABS had ignored a 
bid by a workers* co-operative. Cosatu argued that because the workers* co- 
operative had invested RlOO million in GABS in 1997, it should have been 
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given a pre-emptive right to buy the bus service. Although anxious to avoid an 

open fight with HC^I ( whose union directors have earned notoriety in labour 
circles for allegedly accumulating substantial wealth), (^ivsalii stressed that 
the deal should not be allowed to enrich only a few and that sale to the co- 
operative would be '100% BEE' (Mail & Guardiati 12-18 March 2004). HCI 
subsequently purchased GABS for R230 million {^Thts Day 1 1 August 2004). 

The aeoond deal featured Cosatu's opposition to the proposed sale of 
25.1 percent ofwineandbiandxpiodticerKWV to an empowerment company. 
Part of the funds to finance the empowerment company were to come from the 
South African Wine Industry Ihist (a fund meant for workers, communities 
and smaU iarmers) which had been established by KWV with an investment 
of R40 million to promote equity and social responsibility. However, Cosatu 
objected that the proposed sale would principally benefit just a few investors, 
rather than the majority of employees, the local community and emerging 
farmers 'who should be the focus of empowerment efforts' (7///.N Day 
18 May 2004). The purchase, spearheaded by Phetogo Investments, 
subsequently went through in a manner which offended even the National 
African Farmers' Union (representing emergent farmers), which received 
5.5 per cent of the 25 per cent of shares purchased, as well as a rival black 
empowerment consortium Chuma, which echoed Cosatus views that KWV 
had 'no serious intention of transforming {.This Day 8 September 2004). 

The third dispute involved a protracted struggle at Equity Aviation 
Services, formed in early 2003 when the British muhinattonal Seroo and an 

empowerment consortium bought a 51 per cent share in Apron Services from 
Transnet. Subsequently, 800 workers had embarked upon what was to become 
a long-running strike when negotiations between the South .African Transport 
and Allied Workers' Union and Equity about employment conditions 
collapsed {Mail & Guardian 12-18 March 2004). Cosatu subsequently used 
the experience to complain that Alec Hrwin's proposed sale of 20 non-core 
state companies would leave black workers at the mercy of their new black 
owners' iSowetan 17 June 2004). 

In contrast to these conflicts with empowerment firms, Cosatu's NUM hailed 
its relationship widi Harmony International, controlled by empowerment 
magnate Patrice Motsepe, as peculiarly constructhe. In the early 1990s, 
NUM had made a deal whereby workers sacrificed wages in exchange for no 
retrenchments. By mid-2004, Harmony had outgrown its status as a marginal 
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mining house, but was again facing the prospect of shaft closures citing 
pressure from the high cost of the rand. But using past experience, the NUM 
offered a further job-saving, no-retrenchment deal in exchange for proposed 
productivity gains and the grant of 10-15 per cent of shares in the company 
to a union trust. For the deal to be affordable, however, the state would have 
to offer assistance {Sowetan 27 July 2004). 

The proposed Harmony deal merely underlines a Cosatu perspective which 
favours broad-based ownership and tolerates no suggestion that empowerment 
deals should be concluded at the cost of labour. Many of the BEE deals were 
seen as empowering a select few. The case of KWV was the first time workers 
had opposed an empowerment transaction and demanded that they be the 
main beneficiaries of the deal. Cosatu has also contended that BEE partners 
have done little to advance workers' interests and internal transformation 
within empowerment companies: empowerment has to become as broad- 
based as possible. 

The social sector 

Given the complexities surrounding privatisation, few assets have been 
transferred to union and community trusts, far less transformed into co- 
operatives. The advance towards a social sector has therefore overwhelmingly 
concerned pension funds. 

Demands among unionised black workers for control over private pension 
funds became a crucial industrial relations issue in the 1980s. By 2003, 
pension fiind assets totalled over R800 billion and amounted to some 14 per 
cent of total formal sector remuneration (Naidoo 2001). While it is not clear 
what proportion of these holdings belonged to the overlapping categories of 
black people and trade unionists, some indications of the impressive amounts 
involved is given by the estimate that black people indirectly owned some 
8 per cent of the total share value (R143.5 billion) of the top 115 companies 
on the JSE through retirement funds. It is not surprising that Cosatu unions 
became increasingly aware throughout the 1990s that such funds constituted 
a massive potential asset which could be deployed in favour of job-creating 
and 'socially responsible' investment. However, an initiative proposed in 1992 
by a Cosatu Working Group on Provident Funds to establish a single company 
to take control of the administration, investment and insurance aspects of 
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worker-controlled funds never get ofF the ground, and gave way to three types 
of ad hoc initiatives. 

The first was the formation in May 1992 of Unity Incorporation, a Unit 
Trust open to the public established by seven unions/ Committed to 
promoting members' interests through good corporate governance and 
socially responsible investments (SRI), Unity introduced a Community 
Growth Fund (CGF) which in 1993 attracted investment of R2.8 million 
from US firm Calvert and a further Rl million from ABF, a Dutch group also 
specialising in SRI. Subsequently in 1995 Unity also created a C^ommunity 
Income Fund (which became Community Gilt Fund in 1997) to provide 
'balanced investment' and play a role by investing in community projects. 
Together, CGF and the Gilt Fund are administered by the Community Grov^ 
Management Company (Gonianoo)> whose shares are split equally between 
Unity and Franklin Templebm Nedcor Investment Bank whidi manages its 
portfolio. However, Franklin is allowed to purchase shares in a company 
for COmanoo only when Unit/s board, composed of directors drawn from 
Labour Research Services and member unions, has agreed that it has met 
rigorous social criteria (Webster 2003). 

Alongside Unity, the second thrust by unions was to become increasingly 
active as trustees of pension funds. Indeed, under strong pressure from 
Cosatu* the Pension Fund Act (1956) was amended in 1996 to require that 
every pension fund should have a board consisting of at least four trustees, of 
whom at least 50 per cent must be elected by members. Cosatu viewed this 
change as a major opportunity to promote a social sector of the economy 
arguing, inter atia, that all retirement funds in South Africa should be legally 
required to invest at least 20 per cent of their funds in approved assets (such 
as new ventures targeted by industrial policy). While unions are subsequently 
fisur more regularly represented on pension fimd boards, it has been repeatedly 
found that - deq>ite various initiatives to train them - union trustees have 
little influence over the funds that they have been elected to control (Webster 
2003). Boards remain overwhelmingly dominated by asset managers (who 
claim expertise), even though the performance of South African pension 
funds in recent years has been marred by a decline in pension fund values 
(caused by excessive investment in an overvalued equity market) and a series 
of scandals. To be sure, there is growing pressure upon pension funds for 
improved corporate governance, and m their eagerness to gain access to the 
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pension funds held for government, parastatals and unions, the funds are 
demonstrating increased commitment to empowerment, and have recently 
made a series of deals, some of which are with empowerment trusts which 
involve community and union participation. Nonetheless, direct union 
influence over decision-making has been held at arm's length, with President 
Mbeki having rejected Cosatu's plea that the government impose a standard 
socially-targeted rule for all funds (Southall & Sanchez forthcoming). 

The third union initiative to deploy retirement funds was the formation of 
union investment companies. Frustrated with the lack of progress made by 
Cosatu in establishing a federation-wide pension funds vehicle, a number of 
individual trade unions 'broke ranks' in the early 1990s and established their 
own investment companies. Early such ventures included: 

• National Council of Trade Unions Investment Holdings; 

• The Mineworkers Investment Company; 

• Sactwu Investment Holdings; 

• The Food and Allied Workers' Union Ikwezi company. 

These early ventures were soon followed by the launch of: 

• South African Democratic Teachers' Union Investment Holdings; 

• Kopano Ke Matla (Cosatu's investment arm); 

• South African Railways and Harbours Workers' Union (SARHWU) 
Investment Holdings; 

• National Union of Metalworkers (Numsa) Investment Company. 

These investment arms were notionally quite separate from their owning 
unions, although normally union office-bearers were nominated to serve 
on the trusts which, holding all the shares in the investment companies, 
appointed the latter's boards of directors. The income received by the trust was 
then distributed to union members or their families by way of, for example, 
education bursaries or housing loans. Unions rapidly came to view their assets 
as vehicles not only for broad-based BEE but also for restructuring the South 
African political economy (Special Correspondent 1996). The outcome was to 
be highly controversial (Iheduru 2002). 

For their protagonists, union investment companies were vehicles for 
progressive social change and worker and black empowerment. As one 
trade-unionist-turned-director put it, in a rapidly changing South Africa, 
there were major assets, resources and opportunities 'up for grabs': 'In short. 
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opportunities for relatively rapid accumulation exist. The issue then becomes, 
who accumulates what?' If accumulation was left to the 'patriotic bourgeoisie*, 
this would be to the detriment of workers, who would be unable to influence 
patterns of wealth distribution and capital formation. Unions should not 
suddenly become capitalist, but should engage in collective ownership 
and economic activity (Dexter 1999). Union investment companies could 
transfer the means of production to workers, facilitate transfer of skills to 
the disadvantaged, assist regional economic integration, create jobs and help 
socialise the economy (Copelyn 1997; Golding 1997; Vlok 1999). 

The counterargument proposed that union investment companies, at least as 
hitherto conceptualised, were unlikely to benefit workers significantly but were 
likely to weaken any struggle for socialism. It could not be assumed that South 
Aft-ican trade unionists' radical and militant tradition would automatically 
prevent them from repeating the excesses of 'business unionism' experienced 
elsewhere. Creative strategies were certainly needed, but union business ventures 
were likely to depoliticise and demobilise workers, distract unions from fighting 
for better wages and jobs, invest in morally dubious enterprises, and favour the 
interests of union 'barons' over those of the membership at large (Faulkner 
1999). Trade unions should not merely seek to build 'social capitalism', but 
should use their collective investments to build union strength and working- 
class organisation domestically and internationally (McKinley 1999). 

Yet the debate was far more pragmatic than it was ideological. How, in 
practice^ were union investment companies going to benefit workers? Would 
the speculative nature of some investments not put workers' money at risk? 
Was it possible to be a business manager or director and serve trade union 
interests at the same time? How should such managers and directors be paid? 
And would conflicts not inevitably arise between unions and their investment 
companies, notably when profitability demanded that workers be sacked 
(Collins 1997)? However, the most thoughtful interventions stressed that the 
very significant financial assets available to the trade union movement meant 
that some form of collective investment was inevitable, and that the devising 
of social investment and accountability rules was essential to prevent unions 
from being undermined by wrong investment choices (Naidoo 1997). It was 
this line of thinking which influenced the September Commission to declare 
that union investment companies should go beyond the pursuit of narrow 
profit-making to achieve broader, socially oriented goals. 
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The debate about union investment companies clearly envisions a broad- 
based empowerment which bonds the interests of worker/union shareholders 
to those of the wider community generally. Social responsibility, according to 
this mantra, should be inherent to union investment in a way that it is not to 
capitalist investment. Yet how has union investment worked out in practice? 

First, the companies themselves justify their existence as beneficial to workers 
and their communities while exuding determination to maintain their 
financial viability. John Copelyn,one of the most influential union investment 
pioneers, has stressed how, when he became manager of Zenzelini Clothing 
in 1992, he was obsessed with making it pay. Zenzelini Clothing was formed 
by Sactwu to employ workers retrenched by a major textile company. It 
succeeded in paying off its debt, offered new skills and stable employment 
to half the union members who had lost their jobs, and used profits to fund 
home-based carpet production within the local community. Subsequently, 
Sactwu's promotion of investment companies yielded hundreds of millions 
of rands which, through its Education Trust, had by 1997 provided for 
2 500 children of Sactwu members to receive bursaries costing some 
R5 million (Copelyn 1997: 77-78). At present, the Sactwu Trusts key 
projects extend across tertiary bursaries, matric tuition, HIV/AIDS issues, 
shelter and counselling for survivors of domestic violence, a children's 
resource centre and sport, recreation and cultural initiatives."* Likewise, the 
Mineworkers Investment Company (MIC), launched in 1995, claimed by 
2000 to have distributed R52 million to social programmes (notably bursaries 
and educational programmes), and had committed itself to an additional 
R34 million over the following four years (MIC 2000). Meanwhile, although 
similarly ambitious, neither Numsa's investment companies nor SARHWU 's 
investment holding company had yet been able to make payments into their 
trusts (Vlok 1999). 

Second, trade union investment companies have linked arms with both 
established and empowerment capital to enter a diversity of investment areas, 
most particularly media, financial services and information and technology. 
For instance: 

• Sactwu owns 51 per cent of HCI, which in turn has a major stake (66 
per cent, through Midi-TV) in eTV and either a 49 per cent or a 52 per 
cent stake (according to the source) in Mettle Limited, a financial services 
company. In July 2002, Mettle purchased a 50 per cent holding in Johnson 
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Crane Hire. Sactwu Investment Holdings also owns 2.5 per cent of Cape 
Talk Radio. Controversially, it also has an investment in Vukani Gaming 
Corporation and Sun hotels; 

• The MIC not only shares a major interest with Sactwu Investments in 
Midi-TV (via Sabido Investments), but has a 25 per cent, R200 million 
stake in Primedia Outdoor, with whom MIC had successfully acquired 
control of Highvdd Radio in 1996. In that year, it also started SA Teemane 
(Pty) Ltd, which with the help of intematicmal partners was soon polishing 
nearly RlOO million worth of diamonds each year for export. It had also 
soon ventured into commodities trading, a vehide recovery company, 
and resort management, including partial ownership of Caesar's Casino 
in Kempton Pturk. By mid-2001, MIC had become a huge conglomerate 
(Iheduru2001); 

• SARHWU Investment Holdings, which had made an investment of R2 1 7.5 

million in Sankini's Development Fund and had thereby gained control 
over an array of substantial holdings in ventures as diverse a.s Mcrcanlilc 
Bank and Rent-A-Bakkie, moved to sell off almost RlOO million of its 
investments in late 1998 in order to locus upon mtormation technology 
(IT) and financial services; 

• Cosatu's Kopano Ke Matla has a 50 per cent interest in Prosperity 
Insurance, and a 33 per cent interest in Nicor Outsourcing, which aims 
to provide IT solutions for government, parastatals and their associate 
interests; 

• The Numsa and SARHWU Investment Trusts hoth have holdii^ in 
Brimstone Investment Corporation, described as a leading empowerment 
consortium linking union and comnninity interests. This recentiy acquired a 
20 per cent, R260 million interest in People's Bank, a subsidiary of Nedcor.^ 

The extent of union investment finance is clearly impressive, yet out of some 
20 companies, only two are listed on the JSE, and with the exception of these, 
all are said to be struggling (Webster 2003: 35). Meanwhile, major concerns 
have been raised about how union investment finance is becominu entanclcd 
with established corporate capital and how this has enabled some lormer trade 
unionists to become extremely wealthy. There are many, too, who think that 
investments in such activities as gambling are peculiarly inappropriate. Finally, 
many have seen a contradiction between Cosatu's opposition to privatisation 
and any move by unions' investment companies to purchase privatised assets. 
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In any case, the major example of such a deal worked out disastrously. In 1998, 
the government sold Avcntura holiday resorts to Kopano Ke Matla for R93 
million, after turning down a better bid from Phalafala Leisure. Kopano s bid 
was backed by Dato Samsudin, a Malaysian business magnate whose Samrand 
company, together with the New Republic bank, put up the money. However, 
in the wake of the Asian crisis, Samrand pulled out, the bank went bankrupt, 
and Kopano failed to make its payments, forcing government to cancel the 
deal. Aventura's debts had in the meantime increased from R64 million to R90 
million and a R2 million annual profit had turned into a R2.5 million loss. 
With the banks holding these debts threatening to foreclose, the government 
handed a contract to manage Aventura for five years over to Protea Hotels 
{Business Report 29 November 1998; Helen Suzman Foundation n.d.). 

Although a consolidated review needs to be conducted before any soundly- 
based conclusions about the overall performance of union investment 
companies and their contribution to promoting broad-based BEE can be 
pronounced, union investment manifestly needs a clear political strategy and 
policy guidelines if a social sector in the economy is to play a meaningful role 
in bettering workers' lives. 

Cosatu's stand on employment equity and 
skills development 

Apartheid denied decent education to black people and confined the 
overwhelming proportion of black workers to semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations. Accordingly, the ANC and Cosatu worked together closely in the 
early 1990s to devise an integrated education and training system to overcome 
the legacy of discrimination, as well as to better equip the national economy 
to engage with the global economy. Their vision was central to the RDP and 
sought the establishment of: 

• A unified and integrated education and training (ET) system, with a strong 
commitment to lifelong learning which would dissolve race and class 
inequities associated with the divided educational system of the past; 

• A competency-based curriculum framework, based on industry standards 
approved by employers and known to trainees and their supervisors, 
which would provide opportunities for workers to progress on a modular 
basis through the ET system; 
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• An 'active' labour market strategy which would feature continuous skill 
formation and lifelong learning to enable maximum mobility across 
differing employment sectors, the reduction of unemployment through 
training and job placement programmes, and the reduction of race, class 
and gender-based labour market discrimination. 

Rather than espousing an affirmative action strategy which could too easily 
degenerate into racial tokenism, the ANC and Cosatu saw proposals for 'black 
advancement' as part of a comprehensive human resource development 
strategy which linked ET to economic restructuring, retraining for unemployed 
and retrenched workers, recognition of acquired skills, a strong emphasis on 
adult basic education and, importantly, the addressing of the particular needs 
of women (not least for childcare and equal wages) (Collins 1994). 

The ANC/Cosatu approach was subsequently implemented through the 
National Qualifications Framework (NQF), whose legal framework was 
set down in the 1995 Education and Training White Paper and the South 
Afi-ican Qualifications Act. To create a flexible and integrated ET system the 
NQF provides for three bands: general education and training (constituting 
level one), further education and training (constituting levels 2-4) and 
higher education and training (constituting levels 5-8). These bands roughly 
correspond to the prior division between primary, secondary and tertiary 
education. The theory was that learners should be able to move from the 
lowest level to the highest through a lifelong process of continuous learning. 
The system would be overseen by a South African Qualifications Authority 
which would include educationists, trade unionists, and representatives of 
business and non-governmental organisations. The qualifications authority 
would also oversee Standards Generating Bodies, 13 National Standards 
Boards corresponding to 13 fields (ranging from agriculture to construction), 
and the establishment of National Quality Assurance Bodies to accredit 
programmes and qualifications registered with the NQF. Commentary on 
this subject noted that this bureaucracy could well become problematic, and 
feared that industry would embrace the programme to boost productivity 
by grafting post-Fordist organisational forms onto a largely semi-skilled and 
unskilled, low-waged black workforce, and also recognised that the outcomes 
of the NQF would be complex and contradictory. Nonetheless, it was 
recognised that the NQF was potentially progressive and could serve to lower 
barriers for ET for workers (Samson & Vally 1996). 
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The system was subsequently extended from 1998 through implementation 
by the Ministry of Labour of a skills development programme which 
established, notably, some 25 Sector Education and Training Authorities 
(SETAs) to serve as intermediaries between learners and trainers. These 
SETAs would also plan, manage, fund and evaluate skills development, and 
forge partnerships between the public and private sectors. Key to the exercise 
was the introduction of a funding mechanism whereby employers (excluding 
small companies) would be charged a skills development levy of 0.5 per 
cent of their payroll, increasing to 1 per cent from 2001. This levy could be 
reclaimed by applying for training grants. The SETAs were supervised by a 
National Skills Authority which, operating under the Ministry of Labour and 
including representatives of business and labour, also advised the government 
on skills development more generally (Vally 1997; Barry & Norton 2000). 
These measures were supplemented by an Employment Equity Act (1998) 
which demanded that companies employing more than 50 workers draw 
up equity plans' for achieving a workforce which was representative in 
race, gender and disability terms. The Act also required companies to make 
annual reports to the Ministry of Labour. Cosatu hailed this Act as going 
a long way towards extending transformation, although it worried that the 
Act was insufficiently articulated with the skills development measures, and 
that companies would be able to justify failure to reach equity targets by 
raising their skills requirements and claiming a shortage of skills amongst 
disadvantaged groups (Ray 1998). 

Cosatu's contribution to the government's attempts to redress historical 
disadvantage while improving the skills of the workforce have clearly been 
influential, at least in policy terms. In practice, the outcome of the new 
systems has been mixed. However, a recent comprehensive overview of 'the 
skills crisis' argues that while 'intermediate skilling' has played a central role in 
the post-apartheid de-racialisation and modernisation of the labour market, 
demand for sufficient numbers of technically competent operatives, artisans 
and technicians has not subsided, and a 'training gap' represents a serious skills 
deficit, accentuated by problems of mismanagement and incapacity in some 
of the SETAs. Meanwhile, there is a continuing need for a 'significant low-skill, 
labour-intensive employment strategy', as de-racialisation is accompanying a 
simultaneous re-segmentation of the labour force into an employed core and 
a semi-employed or unemployed periphery (Kraak 2003). 
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Conclusion 

The ANC is puisutiig a goal of BEE which stresses the need for a transfer of 
ownership of South Africa's productive resources from white to black. While 
this embraces the need for ddDs development and equity employment, it 
centres around the creation of a capital-owning 'patriotic* black bourgeoisie 
and black capture of control of the commanding heights of the economy. In 
contrast, Gosatu espouses a more radical vision of the NDR, arguing that South 
Africans transformation should be worker-led and centred less around the 
promotion ot black capitalism and more around the creation of an economy in 
which a collectivized social sector plays a central role. For the moment, C^osatu 
does not commit to 'social democracy', yet that is nonetheless the label which 
most aptly describes its v ision of a political economy in which market forces 
are constrained by a stroni; state sector/stakeholder' interests, social ownership, 
socially responsible investment, equity employment obiectives and principles of 
redistributive justice. I he Cosatu worker survey, in which workers prioritised 
skills development far ahead of black ownership of capital, indicates that this 
vision of the leadership is shared by the federation's members, and confirms 
that the ANC's approach to BEE is widely r^;arded even within the Alliance 
with suspicion and ambivalence. Yet implementation of Cosatu's commitment 
to social ownership has itself had to confront considerable dilemmas, notably 
around how woikers may effectively control pension funds, as well as around 
the issue of ensuring that union investment companies perform not only 
m a profitable way, but also in a worker-friendly manner. As yet, Cosatu*$ 
approach to social investment has thrown up more problems than answers, 
yet it is only by kaming from experience that the union federation will be able 
to lead towards a more socially just society. 

Notes 

1. Roger SoadiiUwuM like to thank the Conffict and GovtroaiKeRK^ 
European Ufuon for financial assistance towards the writing of this chapter. 

2. On the one hand, the AN(" and the anti-apartheid movement drew enormous 
support trom the social democratic lett in Western Europe and Canada. On ihe 
other, the South African ( cimmunist Party was formerly closely aligned with the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
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3. The seven unions are the National Union of Mineworkcrs (NUM), the Paper, 
Printing, Wood and Allied Woricers' Union (PPAWU ), the Transport and General 
W;>rken* Union (TGWU), the Construction and AUied Wbrken' Unkm (CAWU), 
the Metal, Electrical, and Allied Workers* Union (MEWUSA), the transport and 
Allied Wbiker^ Union (lAWU), and the National Union of Food, Wine, Spirits and 
Allied Workers' Union (NUFWSAWU). 

4. Sec <htlp://\v\\^v.gptsa.co.7a/social/social.htm> 

5. This information was compiled from a variety of Internet sites, and reflects 
shareholdings as per the information given there. 
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CHAPTER 7 

Workers and policy-making 

janet Cherry 



Organised workers in South Africa have consistently demonstrated their 
strong allegiance to the governing party, the African National Congress 
(ANC). This is expressed in voter choice in national and provincial elections, 
and in workers' continued support for the Tripartite Alliance between the 
ANC, the Congress of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu) and the South 
African Communist Party (SACP). Given that these political loyalties are so 
strong, how do workers understand their relationship to levels of government 
and institutions of the state? How do they see their influence on government 
policies, and how will their dissatisfaction be expressed if the policies adopted 
by government do not result in their expectations being met? 

The 2004 worker survey confirmed, as argued by Buhlungu and Psoulis 
(1999: 122), that despite the 'dangers of incorporation of union movements 
by ruling political parties', the resilience of the 'bonds of solidarity' that exist 
between Cosatu and the ANC in South Africa should not be underestimated. 
In this chapter the complexities of the relationship between government 
and labour are examined, specifically in relation to issues of government 
policy and the process of policy formulation. In the context of South Africa 
in the twenty-first century, is it possible for working-class interests to be 
accommodated by the state through some kind of social accord or corporatist 
agreement? How can organised workers ensure that, on balance, government 
policies are in their favour? If they cannot ensure this, is there a point at 
which they can or will withdraw their support from government, or contest 
particular policies? And if so, how will they do this? 

In this chapter I attempt to answer these questions in two ways. One is through 
an examination of the relationship of Cosatu to government through various 
institutions (Parliament, the National Economic Development and Labour 
Council or Nedlac and government departments), and workers' understanding 
of these relationships. The second is through an examination of worker 
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attitudes towards government policy, in particular those policies that impact 
directly on workers, such as service delivery and employment creation. 

The limitations of the survey in testing these issues must be acknowledged at 
the outset, however. The survey did not ask workers about their participation 
in» or knowledge of, policy formulation in any detaiL However* the survey did 
address some of these issues, and the questions most relevant to these issues 
611 into four broad eateries. The first are those questions whidi tested 
workers* understanding of the relationship between worker interests and 
elected political institutioiis, such as*Are elected political institutions the best 
place to pursue worker interests?' and 'Should Cosatu and its affiliates send 
representatives to natkmal Pailiament?* The second category concerned Nedlac 
as an institution, asking workers if they know what Nedlac is, whether they have 
ever been to a union meeting where there has been a report-back on Nedlac, 
and whether they think that Nedlac is an important body through which 
(A)satu can influence policy which is ot direct importance to workers. The 
third category of questions tested workers' understanding oi broad economic 
policy debates, in particular their understanding of the Growth, i.niploynient 
and Redistribution strategy (GEAR) and the Reconstruction and Development 
Progranmie ( \U )P 1, and whether their respective goals have been achieved. The 
last category is made up of those questions concerning 'delivery' and workers' 
possible responses should the government tail to deliver on its promises. 

Cosatu's relatkmshtp to government 

Cosatu, as the largest labour f5fdcration in South Africa and as the labour 

federation which has a structured alliance with the ruling party, has had 
a significant involvement in, and impact on, government since 1994. This 
engagement has taken a number of different forms. Ck)salu itself understands 
its strategy of engagement with government as multifaceted, involving a 
combination of: 

• Advocacy - participation in the Basic Income Grant campaign, for example; 

• Negotiation in Nedlac, which was established to provide an institutional 
forum for policy negotiation between government, business and labour; 

• Working through the political processes of the Tripartite Alliance; 

• Mass mobilisation - organising the anti-privatisation strike of 2002, 
for example. 

I 
I 

! 
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As Cosatu eipioscs it, this engagement with policy and legislative processes 
is 'complex and tmevcnl Cosatu sees itself as botb a 'strategic driver^ of 
transfonnation and a 'mobilised advocate' of social transformation (Cosatu 
2000: 7). In addition, it has engaged direcdy with government departments 
and ministries (in particular the Department of Labour), and with local and 
provincial government through various forums. Cosatu has also participated 
in national initiatives such as the Presidential Job Summit and the National 
Framework Agreement on State Owrned Enterprises. 

While the sophisticated political activists in the leadership of a large national 
trade union federation eipress its strat^c vision in terms such as the above, 
how does this correlate with die understanding of the 1.7 million ordinary 
woriciers who make up the rank and file of trade union memben^ The purpose 
of conducting the Cosatu Workers' Survey, it should be lemembered, is not 
to re-analyse the speeches and documents of the leadership but rather to test 
them against the voice of the ordinary worken Assessing the relationship of 
Cosatu as a large national instituti(Mi with government is one thing and the 
understanding of ordinary members of Cosatu affiliates is another, as will be 
seen when workers' understanding of Nedlac is examined. 

What is notable about the results of this survey is that they demonstrate 
clearly how the understanding of workers does correspond substantially with 
that of the union leadership. Tb iUustrate this, when workers were asked what 
they would do if government feUed to 'deHver' and meet their expectations, 
most workers (86%) opted for a combination of two strategies: continuing to 
put pressure on unionists in Parliament - in other words, seeing the IVipartite 
Alliance as vrdl as their direct influence through the parliamentary office 
as die way to continue to exert influence on government - and resorting to 
ongoing miM action (73%) to force the government to deliver on iti promises. 
At the same time, they see Nedhic as an important body through whidi to 
influence government. In other words, their understanding is in accordance 
with Cosatu s expressed *multifaceted strategy'. 

Nedlac 

Institutionally, the forum for reaching consensus on policies vdiich affect 
business and labour is Nedlac. This is the forum where oi^ganised hdx>ur is 
meant to give mput into policy-making, and its tepresentatwes are meant to 
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communicate with workers about the policies discussed and the decisions 
made. Buhlungu and Psoulis (1999: 129) noted that because Nedlac is 
'empowered to discuss and reach consensus on all pieces of socio-economic 
legislation before they are tabled in Parliament', it gives labour 'a very powerful 
voice to influence policy on a very wide range of issues for the benefit of their 
members'. This 'powerful voice' for labour has been one of the ways in which 
the trade union movement has ensured that the labour legislation that the 
ANC has enacted is labour-friendly. Hence in the first five years of democracy, 
a whole new regime of labour laws was introduced which is widely considered 
to be 'one of the most progressive and labour-friendly labour dispensations in 
the world' (Buhlungu & Psoulis 1999: 129). 

The initial Labour Relations Bill in 1995 was controversial, and negotiations 
about this in Nedlac reached a deadlock. After massive protest marches by 
Cosatu, an agreement was finally reached in Nedlac and the draft legislation 
was amended before being piloted through Parliament. The resulting labour 
dispensation was considered by business interests to be 'too labour-friendly'. 
The response from the ANC, which coincided with their shift towards more 
neoliberal and market-flexible policies, was to attempt to amend the Labour 
Relations Act (LRA) and Basic Conditions of Employment Act (BCEA) again 
in 2000, at the beginning of their second term of office. This attempt to bring 
the labour legislation in line with the more conservative macroeconomic 
strategy was hotly contested by Cosatu. Cosatu leadership, understanding 
that the government was acting overcautiously in response to business 
demands, decided to engage business directly. Hence the establishment of the 
Millennium Labour Council, whereby business and labour leaders thrashed 
out the basics of an agreement which was then taken through Nedlac, where 
a compromise was reached once again, and the amendments were revised 
accordingly. The LRA Amendment Act was passed in 2002. These amendments 
gave workers in larger companies the right to strike against retrenchments, 
and allowed for solidarity strikes (Cosatu 2004a: 9). Nedlac thus demonstrated 
its institutional role as an important mediating mechanism between 
government, labour and business interests. However, Cosatu leadership felt 
that they had gained more from engaging business directly than they had been 
able to gain through liaising with government. In this way they had effectively 
been able to 'turn attack into victory' and establish the beginnings of a 
'social accord'. 
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Nedlac hosted the Growth and Development Summit in 2003, which was 
seen by Cosatu as a very significant forum in which it made important gains 
by committing other parties to agreements on job creation and poverty 
reduction. 

Despite the importance of Nedlac as an institution to accommodate worker 
interests in the process of policy formulation, ordinary trade union members 
have little knowledge of, or input into, this process. The 2004 survey indicated 
that 32 per cent of workers knew about Nedlac, and 27 per cent of workers 
could give an accurate account of what Nedlac is - a significant improvement 
on 1998, when fewer than 9 per cent could do so. Knowledge of Nedlac did 
not vary significantly by union sector or occupational category, although 
mineworkers were more likely to have heard report-backs from Nedlac than 
workers in other sectors. It emerged, as could be predicted, that shop stewards 
and workers with higher levels of education were more likely to know what 
Nedlac is. Only 22 per cent of workers had ever been to a union meeting 
where there had been a report-back on Nedlac. Despite this, 42 per cent of 
workers thought that Nedlac is an important body through which Cosatu 
can influence policy which is of direct importance to workers. This is roughly 
the same percentage of workers who answered this question positively in 
1 998, indicating that Nedlac is not perceived as having declined in importance, 
although fewer workers are likely to have attended a report-back from 
Cosatu about Nedlac. Although there were no specific questions in the 
survey about workers' understanding of the LRA or BCEA, or other labour 
legislation, it can be assumed that worker leaders would be aware when 
such issues are hotly contested, and are informed of developments in Nedlac 
through their unions. 

It should also be remembered that workers who are members of Cosatu 
affiliates do not relate directly to Nedlac as an institution, but this does not 
mean that they are not involved in processes related to the debates in Nedlac. 
Workers may be informed through their union structure about possible 
action over a lockout clause in labour legislation, and may participate in the 
process of giving a mandate to Cosatu on this action. The workers involved in 
the process of discussion and decision-making do not in all cases know which 
institution such a process feeds into at which stage. The LRA amendments, 
for example, would have been discussed with the Department of Labour, 
within Nedlac and within Parliament, as well as within Tripartite Alliance 
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Structures. Thus, although workers may not know much about Nedlac, this 
does not necessarily reflect an ignorance of debates or a lack of involvement 
in processes relating to Nedlac. 

Cosatu argues that Nedlac ensures that the 'rich and powerful cannot 
just lobby government, but must engage openly and transparently' and 
moreover that it 'makes sure policy is discussed with the people it affects' 
and *gives workers a voice on all major policies that affect [themT (Cosatu 
2004a: 16). Despite its considerable powers, Nedlac is perceived as a 
'consultative body'. As Marais noted (1998), this illustrates a tension between 
Cosatu's desire for a negotiating or bargaining structure which would 
determine economic policy, and the desire of business for it to be a purely 
advisory structure. The 'weakness' of Nedlac in this regard was demonstrated 
by the government's adoption of the GEAR policy without consultation 
with labour. 

Cosatu, however, holds that Nedlac is still an important body for furthering 
worker interests, despite its institutionalising of a voice for business in such 
negotiations. The federation emphasises that their strategies for furthering 
worker interests complement those of Nedlac, and that there is a need for a 
balance between them. Further, some argued that the tripartite nature of the 
Nedlac processes, which included business interests, had the effect of watering 
down the kind of transformation which could be achieved through resort to 
the sovereign law-making powers of Parliament. This argument underplayed 
the advance which had been made in giving workers access to a forum 
which institutionalised their influence over labour and economic policy and 
legislation, the opportunities this opened up for mobilisation around Nedlac 
processes, and the complementary relationship between engagement at the 
level of Nedlac and Parliament. It was up to the labour movement and ANC 
parliamentarians to find the appropriate balance between these processes 
(Cosatu 2000). 

Parliament 

Cosatu established a parliamentary office in Cape Town in September 1995 to 
ensure that it was able to intervene in parliamentary debates and contribute to 
the formulation of legislation. While particular trade unionists were initially 
'deployed' to Parliament as Members of Parliament (MPs) (as decided through 
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tlie Tripartite Alliance and the allocation of places on the electoral list by the 
ANC), their role as public representatives was greatly enhanced by the role 
of the parliamentary office in providing ongoing monitoring and research 
services. From 1998, Cosatu leaders were no longer directly deployed to 
Parliament, and so could not be held directly to account by union members. 
Even so, the role of worker leaders within the ANC remained important 
in contesting policy issues within the ANC as the governing party. Cosatu 
simultaneously continued its independent role in relation to Parliament. The 
number and substance of Cosatu's submissions to Parliament is impressive, 
and gives weight to the argument that Cosatu is not merely a 'lapdog* of the 
ANC but is contributing substantially to policy debates. As Cbsatu's own 
review of this process of engsgement notes, *lhe character and extent of 
Cosatifs engagement during this period has been widely underestimated' 
as the Cosatu parliamentary office ensured that *the voice of organised 
workers was raised on all key social, economic and hd)our questions* (Cosatu 
2000:6). 

Here is not the place to summarise or analyse Cosatu's submissions to 
Parliament; suffice to say that Cosatu has consistently presented a progressive 
position and has lobbied actively on a broad range of sodal issues (such as 
unemployment insurance, diild maintenance grants, a basic income grant, 
HIV/AIDS treatment and the pharmaceutical industry; health care and 
medical aid policies, to name just a few of the more co n tro v ersial issues). 
Furthermore, the federation has not shied away from presenting a critical 
position on proposed legislation (the Conununal Land Rights Act and the 
IhKlitional Leadership and Governance Framework Act being more recent 
cases in point). 

In relation to labour legislation which, it can be argued, affects workers 
most directly and is the bread and butter of trade union organisation, 
Cosatu has effectively and consistently fought for a *worker-friendly' regime 
of labour legislation. The survey did not, however, test worker attitudes or 
understandings of labour legislation. 

While it is not possible from the survey results to ascertain the sophistication of 
workers' understanding of parliamentary debates or legislative amendments, 
there are certain conclusions that can be drawn from the survey about how 
workers understand Parliament 
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Firstly, as illustrated in Chapter 4 of this book, it is dear that the overwhelming 
majority of workers see Parliament as the best forum for pursuing worker 
interests. There is little sense of disillusionment with the institution of 
parliamentary democraqi^ as this understanding has remained consistent 
since 1994 when the first democratic Parliament was introduced. 

Secondly, there have heen points in the past ten years at which workers have 
responded very decisively to legislation that is understood to be against their 
interests. The threatened strike over the LRA amendments is one example. In 
such cases it is clear that Cosatu, as a federation, is able to act effectively in 
communicating the intent of the legislation to workers, and in communicating 
workers' response to Parliament. This is based on Cosatu's understanding that 
it has to be able to *back up' its submissions to Parliament with the threat of 
worker action: 

One of the lessons clearly emerging from the first term has been 
that no matter how sound and coherent submissions might be, 
they usually need to be combined with these other tactics if they 
are to lead to concrete changes in legislation. (Cosatu 2000: 143) 

While the distance between the ordinary trade union member and the national 
legislature may stin seem long* it is certainly shorter than that experienced by 
most workers in Africa* if not most of the world. In another context this could 
be interpreted to indicate a growing bureaucratisation and formalisation of the 
labour movement, acting as an dile lobby group on behalf of its membership - 
as, for example, the AFL-CIO does in the USA. However, in the South African 
context, the culture of worker participation, poltticisation and mobilisation 
means that workers not only desire to hold their own elected trade union 
leaders to account - they also desire to hold their political leaders to account. 
While this is more difficult to realise, it is clear that the trade union leadership 
does not let the political leadership 'get away with murder'. While it docs not 
win all battles on the policy front, it does at least contest them. 

Cosatu has pinpointed the weaknesses of Parliament and the ANC with 
nspetit to 'driving the process of adoption of progressive legislation. However, 
it has sustained many gains through Parliament as well Its own assessment of 
the first five years of ANC government was as foUows: 

Notwithstanding [its] limitations, the ANC majority in parliament 
has been instrumental in piloting key pieces of transformative 
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legislation. In many instances there was willingness to 
accommodate the concerns of the progressive movement including 
Cosatu. This relied on the historical policy positions of the 
Alliance, and discussions within the Alliance prior to legislation 
being tabled in parliament. A key lesson is that the Alliance needs 
to develop an effective mechanism for driving transformation, 
which includes a clear approach to the role of the legislature, 
including awkward questions such as the role of parliament in 
scrutinising the work of Ministries and Departments, and driving 
necessary changes to policy and legislation. (Cosatu 2000: 143) 

In a recent series of bilateral meetings between Cosatu and the ANC, the ANC 
chief whip, Mbulelo Goniwe, noted that 'we should not again allow a situation 
where leaders of the organisation are not speaking directly to each other* 
and compared MPs who were 'cut off from mass structures such as Cosatu, to 
fish on dry land'. He argued further that such interactions 'helped to 
unshackle MPs from the stifling limits of Parliamentary institutions' (cited in 
Cosatu 2004b). 

Cosatu, as a national federation, understands that on all issues of national 
concern, even of only one particular sector, the federation has to take a 
position on behalf of all workers. While the national leadership will interact 
with the particular affiliate in the sector concerned, the federation will 'take the 
lead' when it comes to expressing a public opinion and relating to government 
on issues of national importance. In addition, the national leadership will 
make a joint submission to Parliament with a particular affiliate where 
necessary. Particular trade unions become involved in policy debates and 
have the capacity to do so in varying degrees. Given the recent debates around 
privatisation, restructuring of state assets and public sector employment, it is 
unsurprising that those affiliates which have been most active are those in the 
public sector, in particular municipal workers. In addition, mining, transport 
and some manufacturing workers have participated in policy formulation. 
The survey did not reveal any distinct differences between workers from 
particular sectors or affiliates in response to questions concerning Cosatu's 
relationship to government. However, mineworkers consistently demonstrated 
their support for the Tripartite Alliance, and were convinced more than other 
workers that the party they intended voting for had the interests of workers 
at heart. In general, the interests of particular affiliates have not come into 
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conflict with those of the fedenitioo and, although this is always a possihility, 
it has not arisen. As the Cosatu parliamentary office noted, many affiliates rely 
on the federation leadership to engnge vrith government on thcur behalf: 

A number of Cosatu affiliates have been involved in policy and 
legislation directly affecting their sectors. The extent of this 
engagement has been mixed, depending on affiliate capacity, and 
the openness of the relevant Department to involve unions in the 
policy formulation process. Some affiliates have made submissions 
to parliament on specific pieces of legislation. The Parliamentary 
Office has trained interns from affiliates in processes of 
governance. Affiliates, however, still tend to rely on the federation 
to lepreaent their interests. (Cosatu 2000: 154) 

Government departments 

As a trade union federation, Cosatu has related unevenly to state departments, 
depending on the leadership and the policies adopted by a particular 
department. Some ministries, such as Finance, have initiated and implemented 
policies without consulting or engaging Cosatu at all (as illustrated in the 
discussion of the GEAR policy later). Others, such as Labour, have engaged 
extensively with Cosatu, even though there has not always been agreement 
on policies which have been body contested. Cosatu has in general enjoyed 
a good relationship Mdth the Department of Labour, and has praised the 
progressive labour laws put into place by the Minister of Labour while at the 
same time claiming this as a victory for the worker struggle: 'What is certain 
is that the LRA represented one of the most progressive pieces of labour 
legislation achieved by worker struggle anywhere in the world' (Cosatu 2000: 
28). The BCEA was dso hotly debated prior to its fundamental amendment 
and adoption in 1998, and while in the process of n^otiation, organised 
labour once again resorted to mass mobilisation to reinforce its demands, 
with a national stayaway being widely supported in June 1997. Despite an 
agreement being reached in the Alliance, the legislation that was passed was 
not to the satisfaction of Cosatu, and Cosatu analysed the diUkulties of this 
process as follows: 

Despite high-level Alliance meetings and agreements between 
August and October 1997, preceding the finalisation of l^slation. 
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lack of a clear agreement between the Alliance and the responsible 
Minister as to how this was to be effected, led to the agreement 
being overtaken by the parliamentary process. Similar problems 
have been experienced with other legislation, including with 
the Eskom Bill, where there was a disjuncture between political 
agreements at the level of the Alliance, and the content of the 
legislation as piloted by the relevant Department. The role of 
government officials, as opposed to the political leadership, 
in driving the legislative process is also important in this 
regard. These experiences reveal important lessons for the 
establishment of a clear Alliance modus operandi in terms 
of co-ordinating with government on legislative and policy 
matters. (Cosatu 2000: 33) 

The tension around labour legislation continued into the ANCs second 
term of office. The introduction of labour legislation which was considered 
by business to be 'too labour-friendly' resulted in amendments to the LRA 
which were again hotly contested by Cosatu. By the time of the 2004 elections, 
Cosatu urged workers to vote for the ANC on the understanding that the 
ANC was a 'progressive, labour-friendly' government, in contrast to more 
conservative governments in other parts of the world that had introduced 
'flexible labour market policies' that go in tandem with cuts in social 
expenditure and loss of protection for workers. Cosatu's Central Executive 
Committee argued, somewhat defensively, that to protect worker interests it 
was necessary to sustain the current 'friendly political environment', or risk 
losing the gains made over the past ten years (Cosatu 2004a: 1). In the same 
document, Cosatu stressed that it had compared the track record of various 
political parties in South Africa, in particular their views on labour rights and 
the poor, and had also analysed the track record of the ANC government in 
relation to labour legislation and service delivery. These were, of course, the 
areas in which the greatest gains for workers in the previous ten years had 
been won. On this basis, the Cosatu leadership felt that there was no other 
option but to maintain the alliance with the ANC, and encourage workers 
to vote accordingly. This did not, however, mean approval for other aspects 
of government policy. Rather, it can be seen as a recognition of the defensive 
position that workers are in the world over, and the strategic necessity of 
retaining, at the very least, a labour-sympathetic government. Cosatu did 
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not alleviate pressure on the ANC in relation to job creation (through the 
Job Summit), privatisation and wage increases. Even in its election pamphlet, 
it retained its critical stance on privatisation and job creation, stressing, 
however, that the positions of the opposition parties were considerably more 
conservative than that of the ANC 

The Tripartite Alliance 

In addition to the institutional relationships already mentioned, there is 
of course a political alliance between Cosatu, the ANC and the SACP. The 
leadership of these organisations meet on a regular basis at national and 
provincial levels, and work through matters of policy and strategy. However, 
in the ANC's first term of government, tensions in the Alliance came to a 
head and it became dear that there was no effective mechanism for reaching 
consensus between Alliance partners on critical policy issues. 

The 2000 Cosatu Discussion Document argued that the absence of a 
clear strategic approach, or agreement, within the Alliance on governance 
issues limited the abilitv of the democratic movement to drive a coherent 
transformation agenda at the level of government departments, the executive 
(Cabinet ) and the legislature ( Parliament), and in Nedlac and other structures. 
This created a vacuum on critical policy issues, particularly socio-economic 
issues. The pace and content of poUcy development on such questions was 
largely determined outside the Alliance, 'including the thorny question of the 
role of the state in the economy* (Cosatu 2000: 131). 

It was further argued that policies tended to be formulated within government 
and more often than not presented to the Alliance as a fait accompli. W^here 
there was limited consultation, Alliance agreements had little impact on 
the everyday operation of government institutions. Within this context, 
the Alliance served as a crisis manager or 'tire extinguisher'. The periodic 
Alliance summits functioned mainly to discuss disagreements and develop 
broad statements of principle. Despite these summits, the AlHance remained 
'effectively isolated from the process of governance'. Cosatu argued that the 
ntaiginalisation of the ANC and Alliance structures from policy-making 
processes resulted in 'a degree of demobilisation and demoralisation' (Cosatu 
2000: 131). 
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The 2004 survey results indicate both a lower level of involvement by ordinary 
workers in union processes and debates - for example, hearing report- 
backs and giving mandates to their leadership involved in such institutional 
forums - and a willingness to trust union leadership to represent their 
interests effectively, given that they acknowledge the important role that such 
institutions play in protecting their interests as workers. 

These tensions are perhaps best reflected in the ongoing debate over macro- 
economic policy and the role of the state in development, as will be shown. 
Despite shifts in government policy, the Tripartite Alliance has held together, 
although it has been under severe strain at times. The Alliance is the 'political' 
forum where the three parties are meant to thrash out their positions. 
However, Cosatu has felt that at times the voice of its constituency has 
been ignored and that the ANC, as the governing party, has taken unilateral 
decisions on policy matters. 7 his is perhaps why the percentage of workers 
surveyed who responded 'yes' to the question 'Do you think the party you 
intend voting for has worker interests at heart?' declined from 91 per cent in 
1994 to 80 per cent in 1998 and then to 76 per cent in 2004. Even so, 76 per 
cent of workers surveyed still felt that the ANC (which the overwhelming 
majority voted for) had their interests at heart. Moreover, Buhlungu and 
Psoulis (1999: 124) argued after the 1998 survey that workers 'are able to 
distinguish between the failures of the ANC government and the economic 
climate their companies operate in', suggesting a relatively sophisticated 
understanding of economic policy and an appreciation of the limitations 
within which the ANC government is developing policy. Support for the 
Tripartite Alliance itself has also decreased significantly. In 2004, two-thirds 
of respondents (66%) said that Cosatu's electoral alliance with the ANC and 
SACP 'is the best way of serving worker interests in parliament'. While still 
indicating majority support for the Alliance, this had decreased from 82 per 
cent in 1994 and 70 per cent in 1998 - a notable decline in support for the 
Tripartite Alliance over the ten-year period. This perhaps reflects the tensions 
around policy debates filtering down to shop-floor level, and the criticisms of 
the Alliance by Cosatu leadership similarly being reflected in worker attitudes. 
The percentage of workers who felt that Cosatu should be non-aligned had 
increased slightly, from 15 per cent in 1994 to 18 per cent in 2004. Even so, 
the Alliance remains popular as 64 per cent of workers indicated that it should 
continue and contest the 2009 election. 
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Cosatu and policy debates 

In the ten-year period under review, which can be understood as the p^criod 
of democratic consolidation, there have been particular poHcy developments 
that have had iiu^r implications for organised workers. Certain questions 
in the survey attempted to test workers' understanding of macroeconomic 
policy, development policy, and the *RDP-GEAR debate' and how it relates 
to privatisation and job creatioa. Again, it can be concluded that the 
understanding of ordinaiy wofkers is consistent with the political position 
being put forward by Cosatu leadership. 

The GEAR debate 

The adoption of the RDP in 1994 was understood to be the adoption by the 
new government of a programme which wa.s devised with substantial input 
and support from Cx)satu, and which would improve the standard of living 
of the whole working-class through state-supported initiatives. However, 
by 1996 the RDP office had been closed down and it was perceived to have 
itself become a 'neoliberal strategy' entailing strict fiscal discipline, export-led 
growth and clear economic targets. The simultaneous adoption of GEAR as a 
macroeconomic strategy was contested by Cosatu as a betrayal of working-class 
interests. The ANC was seen to be turning its back on the original RDP vision 
and capitulating to the demands of international capital. Moreover, Cosatu felt 
particularly betrayed in that the gomnment introduced GEAR unilaterally 
- and in so doinj^ unlike during the creation of the RDP, the opinions of 
Cosatu, whether through die "n^Nurtite Allianoe or through Nedlac, were not 
heard. Thus a 1996 Cosatu Discussion Document (quoted in Webster 1998: 
40) dauncd that *neo-]iberal economic policies are presented to the Alliance 
as a fsat accompff, Cosatu was disappointed in relation to all its institutional 
mechanisms for influencing government policy ~ Fsrliament did not discuss 
the policy before it was taihied and ^pushed through' and the THpartite Alliance 
failed to provide a mechanism for resolving what would become a critical point 
of contention. Nedlac, meanwhile, could have been used by Cosatu as a means 
to challenge GEAR, but it chose not to do so: 

Cosatu did not initially pursue the option of insisting that G£AR 
be referred to Nedlac for discussion (which it was probably 
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empowered to do in terms of the Nedlac Act). It was feared that 
instead of resolving the issue politically, it would get bogged down 
in tri-partite discussion, involving business, who in any event were 
in favour of the conservative macro-economic strategy. Cosatu 
rather chose to attempt to address the problem primarily within 
Alliance structures. (Cosatu 2000: 84) 

Cosatu leadership decided instead to engage directly with government and 
the Tripartite Alliance structures to shift the parameters of the policy debate 
and create the basis for a post-GEAR consensus. After vibrant debate within 
Alliance structures over the three years that followed, it seemed like some 
progress was being made. However, Alliance relationships were once again 
strained in 2000 with the conflict around the LRA and other policy issues 
as discussed: 

At the same time, economic policy broadly and macroeconomic 
policy in particular has been the greatest disappointment for 
Cosatu and arguably the^area in which there has been the greatest 
departure from the RDR As such, it has also been the area of greatest 
contestation within the Alliance. There is apparent ^consensus' 
amongst business, the media, and sections of government that 'the 
RDP is dead', that in any case it was never feasible in a modern 
global economy, and that those harking back to it are naive and 
out of touch. Instead of GEAR being modified in the light of its 
dismal failure, as Cosatu had at one stage hoped, macroeconomic 
parameters have in fact been further tightened, and the logic of 
conservative macro-economic policy is being extended to some other 
aspects of governance e.g. local government. (Cosatu 2000: 135) 

By 2002 the parties to the Alliance had a series of *ten-a-side' meetings to 
attempt to resolve this impasse, culminating in the Alliance summit of 2002. 
At this summit a resolution was taken committing the Alliance parties to 
working more closely together, and in the run-up to the 2004 elections Cosatu 
reported improved relations within the Alliance as well as with government 
departments. Cosatu leadership stressed, however, that its participation in 
the Tripartite Alliance is only one part of its complex set of interactions with 
government at various levels. Tensions within the Alliance have not prevented 
Cosatu from relating to government departments directly, making submissions 
to Parliament on legislation, or taking policy issues through Nedlac. 
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Since the electioiis in April 2004, Cosatu has initiated a series of meetings to 
ensure more constructive relationships with government at various levels. The 
Cosatu CEC held a series of 'bilateral' meetings with the ANC leadership in 
August 2004, and in addition Cosatu leaders met with the new parliamentary 
leadership of the ANC and its study groups on particular policy issues. While 
the Alliance is not yet functioning as eflfecthdiy as Cosatu would like to see, 
it is cautiously optimistic that its strategy of 'opening space* for a new policy 
direction is yielding results: 

By engaging, the Alliance partners attempted to open the space 
for a forward looking approach, rather than getting stuck within 
the parameters of the GEAR debate. However, these constructive 
i^reements in the Alliance, whUe important, were not moved 
beyond this point of general guidelines, because 1 ) of the failure 
to take them forward through 'detailed worl^; and 2) because the 
Alliance agreements appeared to have limited impact on thinking 
at the level of government The Department of Finance in 
particular, continued to act is if these discussions had never taken 
place. Subsequent events created confusing signals about whether 
these devdopments constituted real progress, or merely a papering 
over the cracks during times of high pressure. From the side of 
government, the conduct of fiscal and monetary policy appeared 
largely unchanged, and the hostility from the Department of 
Finance to any meaningful engagement on these issues continued 
unabated. On the other hand, important commitments were made 
in the ANC's 1999 Elections Manifesto, as a result of discussions 
in the Alliance, promising a new approach to macro-economic 
poUcy. (Cosatu 2000; 84) 

Although GEAR had some success m ensuring financial stability and lowering 
inflation rates, its acknowledged failure to create employment and growth led 
to the government partially backing down and claiming that the RDF had 
not been abandoned and that GEAR was not intended to be an alternative to 

the RDP. 

Despite Cosatu's vociferous objections to GEAR* it should be noted that in 
the 2004 survey, only 33 per cent of respondents reported knowing what 
GEAR is, and 67 per cent said they did not know. This is surprisingly low, 
given the popuhur opposition to GEAR expressed in songs and the extensive 
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debates about GEAR within Cosatu affiliates. Furthermore, nine out of ten 
workers could not provide a description of GEAR. When workers were asked 
to describe GEAR, of those who did give a description, about half had negative 
perceptions of it, with 40 per cent linking it specifically to privatisation and/or 
job losses. Another 8 per cent said that it was 'ineffective or bad for the poor'. 
This would indicate that those who had some information about GEAR - 
again, shop stewards and better educated workers being more likely to be 
in this category - had been influenced by the broader Cosatu politics. Shop 
stewards were particularly critical of GEAR, and mineworkers had a higher 
awareness of GEAR than workers in other sectors, with municipal and public 
sector workers also having a fairly high level of understanding. 

This is further borne out by answers to the question asking workers whether 
GEAR is achieving its goals of growth, employment and redistribution: 26 
per cent disagreed or strongly disagreed, 55 per cent were neutral while 20 
per cent agreed or strongly agreed. The significant shift in this regard from 
1998 to 2004 was in the number of workers who were neutral: from 27 per 
cent in 1998 to 55 per cent in 2004, while those who strongly disagreed that 
GEAR was achieving its goals dropped from 47 per cent to 26 per cent. This 
perhaps indicates the 'opening up' of the policy debate since 1998, and the 
understanding that GEAR is not 'cast in stone' - the neutrality of workers 
on the issue reflecting some uncertainty about how the new macroeconomic 
policy is to be understood. 

In the minds of workers, the GEAR policy is related to privatisation and job 
losses due to restructuring of both state and private enterprises. During the Job 
Summit held in October 1998, Cosatu proposed that a National Framework 
Agreement on Restructuring the Public Service be negotiated. 

Cosatus public sector affiliates had to engage with government 
as an employer, which further complicated matters. This has 
been the sector of greatest growth for Cosatu unions since 1994. 
Public sector transformation is also one of the areas which has 
been most problematic, and has thrown up many tensions and 
contradictions. (Cosatu 2000: 121) 

The privatisation of public services was met with massive resistance from 
organised labour, including many local demonstrations and a national 
stayaway. The government's refusal to back down on the principle of 
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privatisation spawned a broad anti-privatisation movement which was 
initially spearheaded by Cosatu. This again illustrated the tension and 
dynamism in Cosatu's approach to government, which combined mass action 
witii engagement through various forums. 

Workers and the RDP 

If the RDP is understood as representing the organised workers' aspirations 
for tiic upliflnicnt ot the working class, we need to examine more closely 
how the RDP is understood and whether the expectations generated by the 
adoption of the RDP have been realised. If these expectations have been met, 
it would go some way to explaining the continued allegiance of organised 
workers to the ANC and the Tripartite Alliance. 

Most workers daimed to understand what the RDP is, although their 
understanding was limited. Thus while 89 per cent of respondents in 
2004 daimed to know what the RDP is, only 33 per cent had an accurate 
understanding of what it is. When asked to deacnbc it, many understood the 

RDP to be the government's programme to provide housing or other services. 
Thus, when workers were asked to describe it and their answers were categorised, 

25 per cent said that the RDF 'helps previously disadvantaged or poor 
people' and 24 per cent said that it is involved with the provision of housing. 
A further 19 per cent said it was involved with 'development and reconstruction' 
and another 19 per cent with 'provision of services, infrastructure and job 
creation'. As these categories overlap, and it is diftkult to quantify such 
understanding with accuracy, it is perhaps more useful to give workers the 
benefit of the doubt and assume that they have some understanding of the 
RDP as a government programme for service delivery. Even so, this is a limited 
understanding of the RDP itself, which initially had more £uvreaching goals 
for the restructuring of the economy and the creation of a more just sodety. 

Given this limited understanding of the RDP, workers still felt positive about 
it and felt that the government had taken signillcant steps towards achieving 
the goals of the RDP. Thus 65 per cent of workers responded in 2004 that the 
government is achieving the goals of the RDP. 
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Service provision and policy-making 

The 1994 survey asked workers to say *yes' or *no' to the question, 'Once a new 
government is in power, they will be able to improve your life in the next five 
years through provision of the following...' The response to this question 
indicated that housing, land, clean water, telephones, health care, education 
and training, and a clean and healthy working and living environment were 
all held as expectations by around 80 per cent of workers surveyed. Which of 
these expectations have been met? The 2004 survey asked, 'Have any of the 
following services been provided or improved since the 1998 elections in your 
area?' Cosatu members indicated that in three areas - access to clean water, 
electricity and telephones - their expectations from 1994 had been exceeded 
(although it should be noted that they had been exceeded already in 1998 - in 
other words, indicating that the first five years of democracy were the most 
critical for delivery). Around 60 per cent of respondents noted improvements 
in most areas (excluding jobs, wages and HIV/AIDS treatment) while 
another 40 per cent saw improvements only in a few areas or not at all. This 
shows remarkable consistency with Cherry's 2004 post-election survey of 
Kwazakhele, an urban working-class township in the Nelson Mandela Metro. 
In this survey, 60 per cent of residents said their lives had improved, while 
40 per cent said their lives had stayed the same. Table 7. 1 shows the responses 
to the question, 'Have any of the following services been provided or improved 
since the 1998/2004 elections in your area?' The 1994 column shows answers 
to the question, 'Once a new government is in power, they will be able to 
improve your life in the next five years through provision of the following...* 



Table 7.1 Improvement or provision of services since the 1998 and 2004 
elections, by percentage 



Area 


1994 
Expectations 


1998 

Assessment 


2004 

Assessment 


Belter housing 


91 


51 


61 


Higher wages 


72 


45 


37 


Access to land 


81 


60 


58 


Access to clean water 


82 


87 


87 


Access to electricity 


72 - ' 


r- 

88 


87 


- - 1 

Access to a telephone 


\ 

79 


83 


82 
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Ares 


1994 


1998 
Assessment 


2004 
Assessment 


Better public transport 


N/A 


63 


61 


EnouQih nutritional food 


Tf 


62 


54 


Access to better health care 


87 


71 


58 


Access to education and training 


90 


68 


68 


A clean and healthy wolldng and living 
environment 


86 


71 


63 


lobs 


N/A 


N/A 


17 


Provision of HIV/AIDS trealnwn^ 
education and support 


N/A 


N/A 


49 



Note: N/A « Ml Miied in dM Mncr 



Despite ^ fiuluie of tiie gofvemmeiit to overcome the massive problem 
of unemployment, it must be admowledged that urban working-class 
oommunities have seen siilxttantial improvements in dieir standard of livic^ 
over the past ten years. Thus even though workers may be critical of GEAR 
and of particular aspects of government policy^, they have seen improvements 
in their oomnumities. In addition, being employed means that they are often 
die immediate beneficiaries of sudi improvements - they have obtained secure 
housing, and electricity, which means they are able to benefit isom buying 
appliances and having access to telephones. These benefits are then shared 
with their extended families, and together with access to better education, 
health care, and social welfare they result in a subsianlially improved quality 
of life. 

However, it should also be noted that even given improvements in living 
standards in urban towndups with the provision of services and housing, 
diis is offiet by declining real incomes and the loss of access to services when 
workers are retrenched. While eadi person employed assists in providing food 
and senrices to an extended £muly, for each woricer who is retrenched there are 
disconnections and evictions as there is no longer a regular breadwinner able to 
sustain payment for such services. It is on this basis that Cosatu continued to 
contest policies around the provision of fi^ee basic services, the social security 
system, the Basic Income Grant and the provision of health care. 

But what does this mean for workers' influence on policy-making? Workers 
are appreciative of government's delivery of such services and understand 
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this, correctly, as the realisation of the goals of the RDP that they helped 
to formulate. Thus 65 per cent of workers surveyed in 2004 said that the 
government is achieving the goals of the RDP, while 23 per cent felt that it was 
not doing so. The remaining respondents were undecided. 

As Table 7. 1 shows, it is in the areas of most direct concern to workers *as workers' 
that they are most dissatisfied with government policy: thus wages have not 
risen according to expectations, jobs have not been created, and training has 
not equipped workers to obtain jobs or higher wages. This prompted Cosatu 
President Willie Madisha's speech on behalf of organised labour to the Nedlac 
summit of 27 September 2003, where he noted the unacceptably high level of 
unemployment and the rising job losses. This does not, however, reflect the 
gains that have been made as regards labour legislation, as noted earlier, as 
this was not tested in the survey. The role of Cosatu in continuing to apply 
pressure on government for both macroeconomic policies and government 
policies (such as public works programmes) which entail job creation (via 
the Job Summit, Nedlac and through the Tripartite Alliance) should not 
be underestimated, despite the defensive position of the labour movement 
globally at the beginning of the twenty-first century. 

It should also be re-emphasised that workers do not clearly separate out 
their interests as workers from the national interest, in other words, as a 
part of the community of the majority of South Africans who are poor and 
were oppressed under the old regime. They clearly see their interests as the 
organised working class as synonymous with the interests of the majority. The 
survey probed the question of representation of interests by asking workers 
a question about the interests that a worker-supported political party should 
promote. Responses to this question are recorded in Table 7.2. 

Table 7.2 Representation of interests by a political party that draws the majority 



of its supporters from workers, by percentage, 2004 survey 


If the majority of people who vote for a party in an election are 
workers, then that party must... 




represent only the interests of workers i 


6 


represent the interest of all supporters including those who aren't workers 




represent the interest of all South Africans, even if worker interests have to 
be sacrificed ^ 


36 
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There is no hint here of a 'labour aristocracy' or of organised workers 
seeing themselves as a privileged elite. Instead, these survey results express 
an understanding that problems of poverty and unemployment require 
the mobilisation of the whole society in response to a social crisis of huge 
proportions. They also express an understanding that democratic government 
must respond to those who elected it in addressing this crisis. While it may 
be stretching the point a little, it can be asserted that workers' understanding 
of issues of job creation and labour market debates is consistent with that of 
union leadership and seems to support Cosatu's argument for the need to 
'debunk the popular myth that the major problem in the labour market is a 
"unionised elite" pricing itself above market rates and thereby constraining 
employment creation' (Cosatu 1999: 10). 

The understanding of workers of the relationship of their labour federation 
to government is also consistent with that of the Cosatu leadership in this 
regard: 

The new set of conditions confronting the Alliance posed some 
tough challenges for Cosatu. The fact that Cosatu and the ANC 
share a constituency did not in itself create a total identity of 
interests. Cosatu members' interests are not antagonistic to 
the ANC broad constituency, and indeed organised workers 
constitute the core of that constituency. Nevertheless, the ANC 
as the leading party in government would constantly be under 
pressure to project itself as being above a particular constituency, 
and therefore make choices about how to manage contesting class 
forces. (Cosatu 2000: 121) 

Worker expectations 

How will workers respond if their expectations are not met? Table 7.3 presents 
the results of all three surveys on this question. 

Most workers opted for a combination of two strategies, namely, continuing 
to put pressure on unionists in Parliament - in other words, seeing the 
Tripartite Alliance as the way to continue to exert influence on government - 
as well as ongoing mass action to force the government to deliver on its 
promises. There is no fundamental change in these choices from 1994 or 
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1998, indicating that workers see their current ways of exerting influence 
on government policies through a combination of electoral participation 
and mass action as either the only viable option or as an effective means of 
realising their interests. There is also a steady increase in the percentage of 
workers who support other electoral means of effecting change - 42 per cent 
said they would vote for another party in the next election (up from 37 per 
cent in 1998 and 40 per cent in 1994) and 38 per cent said they would form 
an alternative party (up from 33 per cent in 1998 and 29 per cent in 1994). 
It should be noted that workers could choose more than one strategy in 
response to this question. What is of interest here is that workers do not see an 
'either/or' choice between electoral and extra-parliamentary strategies - they 
understand these strategies to be complementary. If Parliament is understood 
to be failing to represent the working class, the working class can resort to 
mass action. But Parliament still has enormous legitimacy as South African 
workers have embraced representative democracy and the electoral process. 
The idea of social movement unionism and of an active civil society that 
challenges government is not understood to be in conflict with representative 
democracy. Rather, mass action is seen as a necessary form of pressure, which 
a vigilant civil society must bring to bear when it is failed by the government 
that claims to represent it. 

Table 7.3 What workers will do if the government fails to deliver services, by 
percentage 



If the government elected In the next 
election fails to deliver most of these 
benefits, will workers... 



Put pressure on unk>nlsts In Parliament 

Vote for another party in the next election 

Form an alternative party that will provide 
these benefits to workers 

Participate in ongoing mass action to force 
the government to deliver on its promises 

Do nothing 



1994 



I 

4. 



1998 



2004 



66 




89 


86 


40 




37 


42 


29 




33 


38 


72 


♦ 


75 


73 


4 


i 


20 


5 



Cc 165 
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CHAPTER 8 

Cosatu, alliances and working-class politics 

Devan Pillay 



Introduction 

Whenever tensions between the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
(Cosatu) and the African National Congress (ANC) emerge in public, 
commentators have a field day predicting the demise of the Tripartite Alliance 
between these two organisations and the South African Communist Party 
(SACP). Indeed, many outside the Alliance cannot comprehend the apparent 
paradox of a workers' formation fiercely criticising the ANC government, 
including resorting to mass action at times, while at the same insisting that 
working-class interests can only be served through a continued alliance with 
the ruling party. 

Expectations of a split in the Alliance were heightened in 2002 when tensions 
between its members reached a high point. At this time President Mbeki 
lashed out at 'ultra-leftists' in Cosatu and the SACP, suggesting they should 
shut up or leave the Alliance (Mbeki 2002). Yet by early 2004 Cosatu and 
the SACP were campaigning for an overwhelming ANC victory in national 
elections, and by August 2004 SACP General Secretary Blade Nzimande and 
Cosatu General Secretary Zwelinzima Vavi, ahead of a top-level Alliance 
meeting, were glowing that the Alliance was enjoying rude health. Said Vavi, 
'I can honestly say that the alliance is enjoying its best spell ever' {This Day 
5 August 2004). 

However, by September Cosatu came out in full support of a massive public 
sector workers' strike for higher wages {This Day 15 September 2004). 
By October, relations had plummeted further, after Cosatu leaders were 
deported from Zimbabwe for attempting to contact their counterparts in 
the Zimbabwe Congress of Trade Unions (ZCTU), opponents of the ruling 
Zanu-PF. President Mbeki was reported to have 'angrily attacked' Cosatu 
for upsetting his quiet diplomacy' strategy on Zimbabwe {Mail & Guardiatt 
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5-11 November 2004), while Cosatu's Vavi, with reference to the New 
Partnership for Africa's Development, asserted that *the concept of partnership 
should not be interpreted to mean singmg praises and keeping mum when 
things are obviously going wrong* (MaU & Guardian 5-1 1 November 2004). 
He may as well have been talldng about Cosatu's partnership with the 
ruling party. 

Spats such as these give renewed hope to those eagerly waiting tor the AUiancc 
to break. Optimists on the right of the poHtical spectrum await the cleansing 
of the ruling party of 'sociaHst contamination, so that the government could 
more boldly embrace neoliberal free-market policies (Interview, H Zille;' 
Munusamy 2004; Sparks 2003). Optimists on the left, on the other hand, 
remain hopeful for a swelling of the new social movement ranks, to aeate a 
force on the left that will compete for power in the future (Ngwane 2003). 

However, .is always, cool heads intervene, and calm is restored. A kev llgure 
in keeping the Alliance intact is ANC General Secretary Kgalema Motlanthe 
who, as a iormer unionist and member ot the SACK embodies the spirit of 
the Alliance.' He continually reminds us that fierce debates and contests are 
common within the ANC and the Alliance, and that they do not mean that 
the ANC is about to fall apart'. In the words of former SACP General Secretary 
Moses Kotane, 'the ANC is like a bird. For it to fly it needs both wings, left and 
right' (Sunday Times 19 September 2004). 

What explains this tempestuous love tffeAr between the organised working 

class that still professes to believe in 'socialism , and a nationalist movement in 
power that seems increasingly more concerned about de-racialising capitalism 
than regulating it in the interests of the working-class majority? Is it simply 
a question of loyalty to the movement of national liberation, the movement 
of Mandela? Are workers, despite high unemployment, persistent poverty and 
inequality, in the main satisfied with government performance and promises 
of further improvements in the future? Or are workers simply following 
the lead of a leadership that has long been compromised by its symbiotic 
relationship with the ruling party? 

Put differently, apart from its 'sodalist* ideological discourse, is Cosatu s 
organisational practice still characterised by the 'social movement unionism* 
of the 1980s (Webster 1994)? Or is its post- 1994 character closer to a form 
of incorporated poHtical unionism' (Seidman 1994), that disguises an 
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underlying drift towards a narrow form of 'workerism' (that is, as 'economism' 
or business unionism) in keeping with its new status as a post-apartheid 
'labour aristocracy' (Interview: D Sikwebu)?^ 

Before addressing these questions through an analysis of worker perceptions 
of Cosatu's political relations, it is necessary to revisit the notion of 'working- 
class politics' as it arose during the 1970s and 1980s. 

Working-class politics, social movement unionism 
and political unionism 

During the early 1980s the Federation of South African Trade Unions (Fosatu), 
one of the forerunners of Cosatu, promoted the concept of 'working-class 
polities', which envisaged organised workers in the workplace forging alliances 
with working-class communities to fight against the ravages of apartheid 
oppression and capitalist exploitation (Foster 1982). Implicit in this conception 
were three things: firstly, a rejection of the predominantly nationalist form the 
anti-apartheid struggle assumed under the leadership of the then banned ANC 
and SACP (which some labelled 'populism'); secondly, a recognition that the 
working class, while rooted in employed workers, also included unemployed 
workers and other dependents of workers (including students, housewives, the 
aged and the infirm living in working-class communities); and thirdly, a belief 
that working-class politics had to have a sound, democratic organisational 
basis, under worker leadership. This leadership had to be built from the 
grassroots, and not be substituted by a political leadership of professional 
revolutionaries in the Leninist sense (Pillay 1989). 

In principle, Fosatu sought to avoid the pitfalls of South Africa's own labour 
history. It felt that unions were either insufficiently grounded in the workplace* 
and/or were insufficiently independent of or subordinate to political actors,^ 
leading to their ultimate demise (Friedman 1987). Fosatu combined this 
reading of history with an awareness of the experiences of trade unions in 
post-colonial Africa (see Cohen 1974) and other parts of the developing world 
(see Valenzuela 1989), where governing parties, 'in striving to modernise and 
rise out of the ashes of under-development, have generally sought to control 
their countries' trade union movements' (Pillay & Webster 1 99 1: 32). 
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Though Fbsatu was successful in building a worker leadership on the shop floor, 
it did little to build a working-class politics outside the workplace. It seemed 
to confirm charges of 'workerism' in 1983 when it refused to join the newly 
formed anti-apartheid coalition, the United Democratic Front (UDF), along 
with the General Workers' Union and the Food and Canning Workers' Union 
in the Western Cape. This indicated, firsdy^ either a narrow 'eoonomism* where 
trade unions in practice confine themselves to worlqplace issues; or secondly, 
'syndicalism' where unions do engage in politics, but as trade unions; or thirdly, 
* worker partyism' where workers form their own indq|>endent workers' party in 
opposition to the SACP (PiOay 1989, 1996). It was forced, however, to engage 
with the increasingly successfol pio-ANC UDF and its affiliates in challenging 
the apartheid state. By 1964 Posatu members found themsdves drawn into the 
struggles being waged in the community, and played a major part in shifting 
the Fosatu leadeiship towards a 'strat^ compromise' with the UDF-affiliated 
unions to form Cosatu in 1965. This culminated in the adoption of the ANC's 
Freedom Charter in 1987 (Baskin 1991). 

Cosatu thus embodied two traditions of popular resistance: the dominant 
ANC/SACP tradition of non-racial 'revolutionary nationalism' (or 'populism') 
that emphasises cross-class solidarity through 'the people', and the 'workerist' 
tradition oriented primarily towards class solidarity against capitalist 
exploitation. While the former placed emphasis on the political struggle 
against apartheid during tiie 1980s, the htter was more concerned about 
buUding strong shop-floor-based organisations based on worker leadership. 
Cosatu rqwesented an attempt to transcend the constraints of populism, whidi 
overeiiq>hasised race as tiie primary line of fracture, and workerism, which 
overemphasised class, in preference for a 'popular-democratic' conception 
of struggle which saw race interiorised in class, and class interiorised in race 
(Walpe 1988). 

Popular-democratic politics involves an explicit and deliberate eng^^ement 
between the 'politics of production*, involving in the main contestation over 
'economic' issues between workers and empbyers within the workplace; and 
the 'politics of state power*, whidi mainly involves contestation over 'political' 
demands between citizens and the state within and outside state institutions 
(Burawoy 1985 8c Wblpe 1988). This combination of 'economic and political' 
struggle is v^at Webster ( 1994) cafls 'political unionism', or 'social movement 
unionism'.^ 
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Seidman (1994: 2), however, differentiates between a broader 'social movement 
unionism' and a narrower'political unionism'. Social movement unionism seeks 
to preserve the independence and integrity of working-class organisations, 
while at the same time building cross-class alliances in the struggle for 'broad 
social and economic change' (Seidman 1994: 2), in South Africa against both 
apartheid and capitalism. It combines routinised collective bargaining, which 
builds organisation, with mass mobilisation within the workplace and within 
the community. This undermines bureaucratic and oligarchic tendencies 
inherent in trade union organisation (Adler & Webster 1995).^ Political 
unionism, on the other hand, is 'expressed through support for political 
parties' (Seidman 1994: 2), and is confined to existing political and economic 
frameworks. 

Cosatu, as an expression of social movement unionism, played a major role 
as an ally of the UDF in the anti-apartheid struggle during the latter half of 
the 1980s, with the intention of stamping a 'working-class leadership' onto 
the struggle against apartheid (Baskin 1991). In other words, while earlier 
conceptions of 'working-class politics' tried to steer clear of nationalist 
contamination, Cosatu adopted the view that because race and class were 
intertwined, the task was to combine working-class politics with nationalist 
politics, under working-class leadership. 

When the ANC and SACP were unbanned in 1990, Cosatu replaced the 
exiled South African Congress of Trade Unions (Sactu) as the union partner 
in the Tripartite Alliance, and both Sactu and the UDF were soon afterwards 
disbanded (Seekings 2000). However, it was clear where the leadership of 
the anti-apartheid struggle lay. Cosatu and the former UDF leaders did not 
have the stature and experience of the exiled and imprisoned ANC and SACP 
leaders. Nevertheless, Cosatu leaders played key roles in various forums that 
were set up in the run-up to the first democratic elections in 1994 (Adler & 
Webster 1995). Key Cosatu leaders also emerged as SACP members, and the 
hope was that the SACP - which showed initial signs of moving away from 
its vanguardist, pro-Soviet moorings to embrace participatory-democratic 
interpretations of 'working-class leadership' - would with Cosatu ensure the 
hegemony of working-class politics within the Alliance (Pillay & Webster 
1991;Eidelberg 2000). 

This, however, proved to be a wild dream. The signs were already there when 
Cosatu's Reconstruction and Development Programme was shorn of much of 
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its transformatory character by the time it became the ANC's 1994 election 
platfonn (Marais 2001 ). Most Cosatu leaders who had been at the forefront 
of promoting a 'working-class politics' during the 1980$ were rapidly co-opted 
by the ANC, and went on to become government ministers and businessmen, 
hr removed from the world of the working class. The unilateral adoption 
by the ANC government of die market-oriented Growth, Employment and 
Redistribution (GEAR) macroeoonomic strategy in 1996, and attempts to 
privatise key parastatals and the partial privatisation of basic services such 
as water provision was, for many, the final indication of Cosatu's (and the 
SACP's) loss of influence in the Alliance (Bond 1999; Marais 2001 ). 

The new post-apartheid reality 

GEAR formed part of the global shift towards what Polanyi (1944) calls 
the self-regulated market, where capital breaks free of state regulation. In 
the context of the computer chip technological revolution, this has meant, 
among other tilings, greater capital-intensive production. While production 
has shifted to low-wage areas of the gbbe, it has not necessarily shifted 
quality, permanent jobs that can absorb the huge reserve armies of labour in 
the world. 

As argued by Webster in Chapter 2 of this book, peripheral or atypical 
employment is on the rise gbbaily, and there is a real danger that formal, 
stable employment will become the exception rather than the norm. South 
Africa is not exempted from this trend (Theron & Godfrey 2000). This is 
especially so if the government gives in to increased demands by employers 
ami oppositfon politicians for greater labour market flexibility, including 
the creation of a two-tier labour market where a second tier of rektively 
unregulated, cheap employment is created to absorb unemployment 

In addition to job losses and job insecurity, statistics indicate that poverty 
and social inequality have not improved. A 2003 study by the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDF) shows a marginal decrease in poverty, 
from 51.1 per cent below the poverty line in 1995 to 48.5 per cent in 2002. 
However, given the increase in population, this translates into an increase in 
the number of people in poverty, from 20.2 million in 1995 to 21.9 million 
in 2002 (UNDP 2003: 41). 
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According to the Reserve Bank, the share of labour income has declined from 
above 57 per cent in 1990 to below 52 per cent in 2002. South Africa is known 
to have one of the highest Gini coefficients and this has worsened since 1994. 
A coefficient of 1 measures perfect inequality. In 1995 it was 0.596, and it rose 
to 0.635 in 2001, including widening inequality among black people (Theron 
& Godfrey 2000: 44). This supports the view of new social movements which 
argue that the working class is suffering from the cost-recovery model of 
service provision by pricing services such as water and electricity out of their 
reach (Bond 2002; MacDonald & Pape 2002). 

The picture, however, is mixed. The UNDP study also measures the extent 
to which South Africans have greater access to seven basic services, namely 
housing, energy for cooking, energy for heating, energy for lighting, water, 
toilet facilities and refuse removal. The study reveals that fewer people in 2001 
were deprived of five to seven of the basic services than in 1996, but more 
people were deprived of one to four of the basic services (UNDP 2003: 48). 



Table 8.1 Cosatu members' perceptions of service delivery in area of residence, 
by percentage 





Satisfied 


Local government performance 


40 


Service provided or improved since 1999: 




Clean water 


87 


Electricity 


87 


Telephone 


82 


Education and training 


68 


Clean and healthy living and working environment 


63 


Public transport 


61 


Better housing 


61 


Land 


58 


Health care 


58 


Nutritional food 


54 


HIV/AIDS treatment, education and support 


49 


Higher wages 


37 


lobs 


17 
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According to the 2004 survey (see Table 8.1), Cosatu members blame local 
government for poor service delivery, with only 40 per cent believing that 
local government has performed satisfactorily. However, organised workers 
are more satisfied with progress under an ANC government generally, with 
a high level of satisfaction with regard to access to water (87%), electricity 
(81%) and telephones (82%). 

While most workers were satisfied with educatit)n and training (68%), a clean 
and healthy living and working environment (63%), better public transport 
(61%), better housing (61%), land (58%), health care (58'H)) and nutritional 
food (54%), a significant proportion, between 32 and 46 per cent, were not 
satisfied with deliverv in these services. More than half were dissatisfied with 
the delivery of HIV/AIDS treatment and support. Interestingly, the two areas 
workers were least happy about - wages (37%) and jobs ( 17%) - are delivered 
within the sphere of production* where employers also feature as agents of 
delivery. 

Does this picture indicate a degree of lelativie privilege amongst permanent 
organised workers, who are out of touch with persistent poverty and deprivation 

among those still mired in unemployment or precarious work? Or do the UNDP 
and other statistics paint a gloomier picture than what is actually experienced 
by citizens? Given these uncertainties, what is the appropriate strategic response 
of Cosatu? Should it continue to press for a more redistributive developmental 
state within the Alliance and the corporatist framework, or should it reassert 
its social movement character and forge stronger alliances with the new social 
movements fighting working-class issues, such as access to water, electricity, 
land and HIV/AIDS drugs, and evictions hrom houses? 

Popular responses to the challenges 
Cosatu: a dominant force amongst organised wortters 

When Cosatu was firanied in 1985, it was the largest union federation in South 
African history, with approKimately 500 000 members. This grew rapidly, 
duough recruitment, new affiliations and mergers, to 1.8 million members in 
2003 (Cosatu 2005a). As Table 8.2 shows, of the seven million people employed 
in die formal sector in 2002 (excluding agriculture), about three million are 
estimated to be unionised, giving a union density of about 43 per cent. That is. 
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union members represent less than half of all organisable' workers, and only 27 
per cent of all workers. While this is high by international standards, it places 
into perspective the representivity of Nedlac and other corporatist institutions, 
where business mainly represents large corporations, and community groups 
represent only a fraction of the marginalised majority.* 

Table 8.2 Union density and Cosatu presence, 2002 (percentages rounded off) 



Total employed (including informal sector 
and domestic work) 

Total employed in formal sector 
(including informal or atypical workers) 

Total employed In 'organisable' formal 
sector (i.e. excluding agricultural workers) 

Total unionised (approx.) 

Union density (% of organised workers 
within 'organisable' formal sector ) 

Cosatu members 

Percentage of all employed 

Percentage of 'organisable' formal sector 
workers 

Percentage of unionised workers 

Sources: Stats SA 2003; Cosatu 2003a: Naidoo 2003 

Nevertheless, 60 per cent of union members are organised by Cosatu, 
while the rest are scattered amongst the conservative, mainly white-collar 
Federation of Unions of South Africa (Fedusa) (approximately 500 000), the 
National Council of Trade Unions (NACTU) (probably less than 150 000 
members, although the federation itself has claimed about 300 000 members) 
and a plethora of new 'unions', many of whom have recently been deregistered 
by the Department of Labour for being fronts for individuals seeking financial 
gain from workers (Naidoo 2003). 

While Cosatu remains by far the major force within the labour movement 
(and within civil society generally), it only represents 16 per cent of all 
employed workers, and just over a quarter of all formal sector workers, 
excluding agriculture. In addition, Cosatu has for the first time experienced 
a sharp decline in membership in recent years, losing 112 171 members 
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7.85 million (71% of total employed) 

7 million (64% of total employed) 

3 million (27% of total employed) 
43% 

1 .8 million 

16% 

26% 

60% 
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since 2000 mainly due to job losses, but also to the inability of unions to 
penetrate their sectors successfully. Many affiliates are experiencing severe 
financial difficulties; HIV/AIDS is beginning to erode membership; and new 
federations such as the Confederation of South African Workers' Unions, 
grouping together unaffiliated conservative unions, and Solidarity, formed out 
of the nght-wing Myn%verkersunie (Mine Workers' Union), pose challenges in 
particular sectors (Cosatu 2003a). 

The main areas of membership decline have occurred in the metal, mining and 
clothing and textile industries - sectors facing increased subcontracting and 
casualisation of work. Cosatu does not seem to have found a successful way to 
recruit atypical or vulnerable workers, many of whom are women. Continued 
male domination of the union leadership may be a factor, alongside serious 
financial, administrative and organisational challenges which have necessitated 
cutbacks in union activities. Another factor is a management strateg\' of 
bypassing the union through 'teamwork' strategies, or tempting union leaders 
with ofifeis of pnunotion (Horn 2003; Naidoo 2003). 

A prominent unionist points to the 'insider' status of perniancFit, organised 
workers as the key factor explaining a lack of interest in organising unemployed 
and atypical workers (interview: D Sikwebu). 

Forging working<la55 pol^ from within the Aiiiance 

Cosatu argues that, despite its relative marginalisation since 1994, it has 
seciuied real victories for workers during die ten years of democracy. It points 
to the fonnation of Ncdlac vdiicfa gh^cs organised workers a significant 
say in the formulation of key public policies, the Labour Rdations Act 
and the Basic Conditions of Employment Act which entrench worker 
rights, and a range of odier workplace and industry-level structures which 
give organised workers unprecedented rights and privileges.' This form of 
co-determination or expanded corporatism (Von Holdt 1993; Webster & 
Adler 1999) includes Cosatu engaging in a range of public policy processes 
outside the sphere of production politics, and exercising its right to engage 
in mass action against either employers or government (Cosatu 2000; see 
also Chapter 7 in this book)."* Concerted pressure by Cosatu, buttressed 
by mass action including two anti-privatisation strikes in 2001 and 2002, 
have made government cautious about its privatisation plans (Cosatu 2004). 
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However, Gosatu's broad reach has siqpped the eneigy of the labour movieiiient» 
caudng Cosatu's 1997 September Gominissloii to declare that the organisation 
did not have the capadtf to undertake aU that it set out to da Cosatu needs 
greater strategic focus, and is currently undergoing an organisational renewal 
process with this in mind (Cosatu 2000, 2003a; Naidoo 2003). 

Nevertheless, Cosatu's participation in the AlHance, and within structures 
of co-determination at various levels, seems to contradict the 'caricatured 
picture of party ascendancy and union clients' which has heen used to explain 
union/party rdationships in post-colonial Africa (Webster 2001: 268). Indeed, 
where unions represent a tiny fraction of the labour force and are seen to 
be *a reiativdy small privileged class of employed urban workers amidst a 
sea of unenqiloyed masses livmg on a meagre subsistence' (PiDay & Webster 
1991: 32), pressures to a 'developmental* role in the 'national interest* 
as defined by the ruling party are strong. However, Soudi Africa's level of 
industrialisation and the size of its labour movement has given workers 
greater leverage than their counterparts in the rest of Africa, aflowing unions 
to play a 'representational role* in members* interests as well as in broader 
working-class interests. 

In other words, Cosatu has combined a representational role with a 
devekipmental role and, with the SACP, has soi^t to synthesise a broader 
working-class interest that goes beyond narrow corporatism on the one hand, 
and narrow business unionism on the other. Unlike the rest of Africa in recent 
years, where an 'increasins^ hostile state* operating in a climate of a 'decline in 
state capacity to sustain corporatist modes of r^ulating state-interest group 
relations* has compelled many labour movements to play an oppositional 
role (Beckman & Sachikonye 2001: 3), South Africa, with significantly greater 
resources, has so far gone in the opposite direction. 

But will Cosatu in future follow the trends of other developing countries, 
such as its northern neighbour 21imbabwc? This country's labour movement, 
the ZCTU, went from incorporation after independence in 1980 to increasing 
independence during the 1990s (Pillay 1992; Sachikonye 2000), culminating 
in the formation of an opposition party, the Movement for Democratic 
Change in 2000, with its Goieral Secretary Morgan Dsvangirai as party leader 
(Raftopoulos 2000). That is, will Cosatu pmue a 'working-class politics* 
outside the Alliance? Or will South Africa buOd its capacity to sustain a form 
of corporatism that for some has already created a new 'labour aristocracy*, 
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a new class of 'insiders' who have no real interest in the vast majority of 
'outsiders' who are either unemployed or have low-paying informalised jobs, 
and remain poor and marginalised? That is, has the earlier promise of a 
working-class politics forged within the Alliance withered to a narrow form of 
'political unionism' underpinned by a narrow workerism? Or can the labour 
movement, along with its SACP ally, indeed pressurise the government from 
inside and outside to pursue a redistributive development path that benefits 
the entire working class? 

Since 2002, when relations within the Alliance almost reached breaking point 
(Cosatu 2002, 2004), Cosatu and the SACP have increasingly insisted that 
they have shifted the government towards a greater role for the state in socio- 
economic transformation (Interviews: L Zita and M Jara)." Therefore, while 
socialism is no longer on the immediate agenda, and the ANC's nationalism 
has overshadowed any remnants of a 'working-class polities', Cosatu leaders 
still believe that their immediate future lies with the ANC-led Alliance 
(Mantashe 2003). 

While this influence in itself does not necessitate being in an alliance with the 
ruling party, a key reason for Cosatu to remain in the Alliance is the fact that, 
as Table 8.3 shows, almost two-thirds of its members continue to support 
the ANC-led Alliance. This is consistent with past opinion surveys amongst 
Cosatu members (Ginsberg et al. 1995; Wood 2002) and the 2004 election 
results, where the ANC, with strong support from its Alliance partners, scored 
67 per cent of the vote (Cosatu 2004). 

Table 8.3 Cosatu members' attitudes towards the Alliance, by percentage 





1994 ^ 


^ 1998 


Support Alliance 


82 


70 


SACP alone 


2 


4 


ANC alone 


n/a 


n/a 


New workers' party 


n/a 


4 


Non-aligned 


15 


14 


Another party/ies 


n/a 


1 


Do not know 


n/a 


4 



■f- 



2004 

66 
4 

n/a 
6 

18 
2 
5 



Note n/a = question not asked in the survey 
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Nevertheless, support for the Alliance has declined. In 1994, 82 per cent of 
workers supported the Alliance as the best way of serving worker interests 
in Parliament. This declined to 70 per cent in 1998, and 66 per cent in 2004. 
While most workers who did not support the Alliance preferred Cosatu to be 
non-aligned (18%), only 6 per cent of workers opted for a new workers' party. 
This, however, is a marginal increase from 4 per cent in 1998. 



Table 8.4 Support for Alliance to continue after the next election, by percentage 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Support Alliance 


76 


64 


64 


SACP alone 


n/a 


4 


4 


ANC alone 


- , . .. II -,. .1 

n/a 




7 


4 


New workers' party 


14 


10 


7 


Non-aligned 


n/a 


3 


15 


Another party/ies 


32 


n/a 


n/a 


Do not know 


n/a 


12 


7 



Note: nJa = question not asked in the survey 



Almost two-thirds (64 per cent) of workers surveyed support a continuation 
of the Alliance after the elections, which is down from 76 per cent in 1994 
(Table 8.4). Significantly, while 14 per cent wanted Cosatu to form its own 
party in 1994, only 7 per cent preferred this option in 2004. Only 4 per cent 
of workers want an alliance with the SACP only. This means that, at most, 
support for an independent working-class politics stands at 1 1 per cent. 

If workers do not have the stomach for an independent working-class politics, 
neither do they want a narrow nationalist politics. Only 4 per cent support the 
ANC on its own, which is down from 7 per cent in 1998. 



Table 8.5 Expectations of workers' preferred political party, by percentage 





1994 


1996 


2004 


Must represent worker Interests only 


5 


9 


6 


Must represent interests of all supporters 


62 


62 


58 


Must represent Interests of all South 
Africans even if worker interests have to 
be sacrificed 


32 


30 


36 
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As Table 8.5 shows, workers are clearly not interested in a narrow workerist 
foim of politics. Only 6 per cent believe that their political party should 
cmly serve workers' interests in Parliament, whereas 58 per cent believe their 
political party should serve all interests, including non-workers. Significantly, 
more than a third of Gosatu members believe that the national interest must 
prevafl even if worker interests have to be sacrificed, up fiom 30 per cent in 
1998 and 32 per cent in 1994. 

Table SjS Expectations of political party accountability to supporters^ by percentage 





1994 


1998 


i 2004 


Must consult on all issues 


68 


72 


76 


Must consult only on 
important issues 


28 


I — 




Does not need to consult 


3 i 3 


5 



TEible 8.6 reveals that while workers privilege the national interest above their 
own sectional interests as workers, they do not expea their political party to 
unflaterally determine what that national interest is. Workers demand a high 
degree of consultation, with over three-quarters believing that their political 
party should consult them on all issues, up from just over two-thirds in 1994. 
Indeed, only 3 to 5 per cent of workers since 1994 trust their political party to 
adequately represent worker interests without consultation. 

Tabic S.7 Workers' trust in poHtkal parties (and trade untons), by percentage 
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1998 
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s 1 Unions 
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Unions 


' Parties 


Trust 
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49~ 


94 
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Neutral 
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— 1 


8"~j 


4 
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Distrust 
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3 
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Unions 

-?? 
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Worker support for the ANC is not based on blind loyalty* but on real 
i mpr ov em ents in workers' living conditions and the expectation of further 
improvements. Workers remain sceptical about the ability of political parties 
to fully represent their interests. Just over half feel that they can rely on them 
(sl%hdy more than the previous years), M^iile almost all consistently believe 
that they will always need trade unions to protect their interests. 
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Table 8.8 Cosatu representation in the national Parliament, by percentage 





1998 


2004 


Yes 


67 


88 


No 


13 


9 


Do not know 


19 


4 



Indeed, 88 per cent of workers surveyed continue to feel that Cosatu should 
send representatives to Parliament (as opposed to only 67 per cent in 1998), 
and a similar number feel that Cosatu should have a presence at provincial 
and local levels. There is thus overwhelming disagreement with Cosatu's 
decision in 2003 not to send leaders to Parliament under the ANC umbrella. 
While some might argue that Cosatu members have not done much in 
Parliament to further workers' interests, and have instead only weakened the 
union movement, workers themselves seem to feel otherwise. 



Table 8.9 Workers' responses if government fails to deliver, by percentage 





1994 


1998 


I 2004 


Pressurise unionists in Parliament 


66 


70 


86 


Ongoing mass action 


72 


53 


73 


Vote for another party in next election 


40 


37 


' — 


Form an alternative party 


29 




33 


— 

38 


Do nothing 




0.5 


5 



As Table 8.9 shows, if government fails to deliver on its promises, most 
workers (86%) prefer to pressurise unionists in Parliament. This is up from 
66 per cent in 1994 and 70 per cent in 1998. Almost three-quarters of workers 

reserve their right to resort to ongoing mass action to ensure delivery, while a 
significant 42 per cent will vote for another party if the ANC fails them. 

Significantly, 38 per cent (up from 29 per cent in 1994 and 33 per cent in 
1998) will support the formation of an alternative party to contest the next 
elections if they feel the ANC has deserted them. This accords with the results 
of a Naledi survey conducted in 2003 (Denga 2003). This compares with 34 per 
cent of workers who currently do not support the Alliance (see Table 8.3) for 
various reasons. These results confirm the view that, at this stage, a split from 
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the Alliance could mean a dramatic qilit within Cosatu, and within individual 
affiliates thus rolling back the titnoendous gains in labour orguiisation. 

Critics point out that Cosalu members continue to show support for the ANC 
because that is the leadership s line'. The top leadership, it is alleged, is keen 
on retaining the Alliance as a stepping stone into top government positions 
(McKinley 2001, 2002; Appolis 2004). Indeed, since 1994, key leaders of 
Cosatu have become government ministers and provincial premiers, the most 
recent being Sam Shiiowa who became premier of Gauteng province after the 
1999 elections. Such critics do not place much weight on workers* continued 
support for the ANC They point to growing apathy among workers, as 
shown by the decreased turnout in the 2004 elections (McKinley 2004b). The 
presence of a credible left alternative, it is believed, will yield difierent worker 
responses (Interview: D McKinky).^' 

This view sustains a small minority of C^osatu leaders, closely associated with 
the 'workerist' tradition, who continue to argue for a break from the Alliance 
and the formation of an alternative workers' party. Part of this rationale relates 
to disillusionment with the SACP which, despite a belated critique of Soviet 
*socialism' (Slovo 1990), is still regarded as being too tied to its 'Stalinist' past, 
which includes 'hanging onto the apron strings' of the ANC. Indeed, in 2003 the 
Witwatersrand region of the Cosatu-affiliated Chemical, Energy, Paper, Printing, 
Wood and Allied Workers' Union (CEPPWAWU) called for a referendum of 
union members on the Alliance before the 2004 elections to determine whether 
the union should indeed throw its weight behind the ANC. This resulted in 
the entile nffOiul kadrrship being expelled, with Cosatu *siding with the 
CEPPWAWU bureaucracy', according to former Witswatersrand Regional 
Secretary John Appolis (2004: 39; see also CEPPWAWU Secretariat 2004). 

Until recently, a growing faction within the SACP seemed keen on breaking 
away (with Cosatu), re-igniting pre- 1994 hopes that the partv will forge 
links with its critics on the left and form the basis of a revitalised workers' 
party (Mayekiso 1996). This followed the SACP's dramatic loss of influence 
in recent years, with the departure of top SACP leaders such as the late Joe 
Slovo and Chris Hani, who was assassinated in 1993. Other influential leaders 
like Ronnie Kasrils, Alec Erwin, Jeff Hadebe, Geraldine Fraser-Moleketi and 
Sydney Mufamadi are all senior Cabinet ministers who have fallen in line with 
the policies of the government, including the GEAR policy, thus alienating 
them from the SACP*s current leadership and membership. 
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The SACP has approximately 30 000 members (Interview: G Mantashe), and 
many of its key leaders, such as Jeremy Cronin, Rob Davies and Yunus Carrim, 
are influential members of Parliament. While some would argue that this has 
meant a decreased focus on building the party on the ground, others point out 
that, without the SACP and Cosatu, the ANC would have moved much more 
dramatically rightwards. They point to the 'leftward' swing in government 
since the 2002 ANC policy conference as evidence of their influence behind 
the scenes (Interview: L Zita). Jeremy Cronin also points to increased ANC 
disillusionment with big (white) capital and the 'BEE-lionaires', given the 
crisis of unemployment and inequality, and the increasing rejection of the 
neoliberal Washington Consensus (Cronin 2004). 

Indeed, since Cosatu's 2002 anti-privatisation march and the 'battle of 
the marches' at the 2002 World Summit on Sustainable Development 
in Johannesburg, the ANC has sought to reassert its 'social democratic' 
credentials (Mbeki 2004). Concerted efforts have been made to repair 
damage to the Alliance, and since the 2004 elections the Alliance secretariat 
(comprising the general secretaries of all three partners) has been meeting 
at least once a month (Discussion, O Bodibe)." This is in stark contrast to 
continual complaints before 2004 that the Alliance hardly ever met (Cosatu 
2003c). 

It remains to be seen whether this is a real shift in response to disquiet 
amongst ANC members, most of whom are working class and do not relish 
the discord between the ANC and its allies Cosatu and the SACP. Some believe 
it has more to do with the legitimacy crisis being faced by neo-liberalism 
globally, prompting influential multilateral agencies such as the World Bank 
to revise some of their free-market stances. The ANC, according to this 
view, is merely falling into line with the latest global trends, rather than 
responding to domestic pressures (Interview: D Sikwebu). Nevertheless, 
the perceived shift in the ANC and the government has boosted hopes 
within Cosatu and the SACP that a working-class politics can indeed be 
pursued within the context of the Tripartite Alliance (Cosatu 2004; Cronin 
2004). However, as long as Cosatu only represents, in the main, the core of 
permanent workers, and the SACP remains a shadow of its former self, the 
workers' movement has to take seriously the new social movements that 
occupy similar working-class terrain. 
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Cosatu and the new social movements 

While organiiBition amongst infonnalised or flexible workers in the formal 
sector is not evident in any significant form, revealing *the limitations of 
industrial style unionism to deal vnth flenworkers' (Webster 2003: 39% see 
also Kenny 2003), organisation within the informal sector is sporadic and 
embryonic A study of organisations among informal traders in 1999 revealed 
die existence of 13 organisations located in Johannesburg, Durban, Cape 
Town, East London and Pretoria, with only 4 able to produce a constitution. 
Only one of these, Ae Durban-based Self-Employed Women*s Union (SEWU), 
could be said to be controlled by its members (l und & Skinner 1999). SEWU, 
loriiicd in 1994, has had a frientiU attitude towards (\xsatu (Horn 2003). 
However, it was forced to close down before its tenth anniversary due to 
internal problems, but hopes to re-emerge with the support of the estabUshed 
unions (SHWU 2004). 

A major dialienge, however, is posed by the rise of new community-based 
sodal movements in various localities and around various issues. These 
include groups with ANC supporters, but which are critical of government 
policy or inaction, such as the Landless People's Movement (LPM) fighting 
for fiister and more substantial land reform (Greenberg 2004), the Itoitment 
Action Campaign (lAC) fighting for fiister access to HIV/AIDS drugs 
(Friedman & Mottiar 2004), and tiie Basic Income Grant (BIG) Coalition, 
yAai^ti wants government to establish a comprehensive welfare system to 
address increased poverty (Coleman & Tregenna 2002). 

Grol^>s more overtly hostile to the ANC include the Anti-Privatisation 
Forum (APF), the Soweto Electricity Crisis Committee (SECC) (Ngwane 
2003), the Durban-based Concerned Citizens F6rum (CCF) (Dwyer 2004), 
and the Western Cape Anti-Evictions Group (Desai 2002). Along with the 
LPM and the CCF, these groups form part of the Social Movements Indaba 
(SMI), which readied its highest point of mobilisation in 2002 during the 
Johannesburg ykxtXd Sunmiit on Sustainable Devebpment It organised 
about 15 000 people to march from the predominantly working-class and 
impoverished Alexandra township to Sandton, the wealthiest suburb in 
Africa.** At the same time the Alliance and its partners could only muster a few 
thousand for a similar march, leading to expectations that the hegemony of 
the ANC was finally being threatened from the left (Bond 2004; Harvey 2002; 
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Ngwane 2003). These groups include a range of ideological tendencies, 
and have drawn on the support of former ANC members in townships 
facing electricity and water cut-offs and intransigent local councillors who 
seem determined to follow a cost -recovery approach to basic services 
(Bond 2004). 

In response to this rise in civic organisation, and the crisis of local government 
in many working-class areas, the moribund South African National Civics 
Organisation (Sanco) has been revived to represent township residents 
suffering hardships, but as an ally of the ANC. For example, in 2003 it 
negotiated a massive deal with government for the electricity arrears of 
Soweto residents to be cancelled - a move that excluded the SECC, which had 
campaigned aggressively on this issue (Zuern 2004). 



Table 8.10 Community support for industrial action, by percentage 





1998 


2004 


Yes 


42 


20 


No 








58 


80 



What do workers think of these movements? Firstly, as Table 8.10 shows, 
workers perceive a dramatic decline in solidarity action, with over 40 per 
cent in 1998 identifying community support for industrial action, as 
opposed to 20 per cent in 2004. Workers named Sanco, the 'CPF''^ and civic 
organisations most often. A few mentioned the APF, 'world trade union', 
student organisations, friends, family and other workers. 

Table 8.11 Active links with community/civil society/social movements. 



by percentage 


Strongly agree 


60 


Agree 


28 


Neutral 


6 


Disagree 


4 


Strongly disagree 


3 



Nevertheless, most workers (88 per cent) feel that their union should forge 
active links with community organisations, civil society groupings and social 
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movements. This> however, is open to interpretation - does it mean new social 
movements hostile to the Alliance, critical but sympathetic groups such as 
the TAG, or more compliant groups such as Sanco» or all groups that take up 
working-class issued 

When this issue came up for discussion at the 2003 Cosatu congress, one 
of Cosatus largest affiliates, the National Union of Metalworkers of South 
Africa, advocated a co-operative approach towards all new social movements 
(Interview: D Sikwebu). The National Union of Mineworkers adopted a 
more cautious approach. The final resolution supports talks with a broad 
range of progressive social movements in an attempt to strengthen the hand 
of the working class and communities as a whole, provide leadership, and 
bring them into our fold'. Ho\vever, a 'progressive organisation' is, among 
other things, defined as one that does not aim to liquidate or undermine 
the alliance partners* (Cosatu 2003d). In other words, Cosatu has thus hr 
interpreted forging links with emerging social movements to mean more 
active engagements with groups that are not hostfle to the Alliance, such 
as the TAG, the BIG Coalition and Sanco (Cosatu 2003d; Mantashe 2003). 
However, this does not predude engagement with odier groups sudi as the 
LPM to *bring diem into our fold*. Indeed, foflowing the display of continued 
massive support for the ANC during the 2004 elections (albeit at a lower 
level compared to previous dections), leading members of groups such as 
the CCP and APF seem less c on cerned about the Alliance as an obstacle to 
working with Cosatu and/or the SACP (Discussions, Trevor Ngwane, 6 May 
2004 and Ashwin Desai, 26 August 2004)."* This is also related to a relative 
decline in their activities since the high point of 2002 (interview: D McKinley; 
discussions: A Desai and S Greenbcrg).'^ 

Following Samir Amin (1993) and Fonna ^^^naraja (1993), the question 
is whether the new sodal movements are seeds of a new working-class 
movement or nvfaether they are bubbles that wiU burst after makii^ a dramatic 
entry onto the political stage. McKinley insists that *the collective resistance 
evinced by the social movements is not ephemeral - it is botii necessary and 
never-ending for as long as the barbarism of capitalism exists' (2004a: 50). 

So £ar it seems that the TAG has developed a considerable organisational 
presence and has displayed the sort of tactical flexibility that allows it, like 
Cosatu, to vehemently oppose the ANC govenmient without seeking to 
dekgitimise it (as groups like the APF are wont to do). This has won it 
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considerable public support. However, the survival of groups more hostile 
to the Alliance as viable, mass-based oiganisations depends on the extent 
to which the ANC and its allies like Sanco continue to steal their thunder. 
This in turn depends on whether the ANC is indeed serious about returning 
to its redistributive roots, or whether it continues on a maiket-friendty 
devdopment path. 

Conclusion: the uncertain future of worlung-dass politics 

Murillo, in her study of union-party coalitions in Latin America, concludes 
that *despite the strong partisan loyalties between labor and governing 
parties... labor reactions to this common challenge [of neoliberalism] were 
diverse and so was the permeability of governments to labor demands' (2001: 
iz). Similarly, Cohen (1974) and Beckman and Sachikonye (2001) argue that 
union/party relationships in post-colonial Africa have not been ones of simple 
ruling party domination and union subordination. Indeed, Hashim (2001: 
49) is critical of the tendency to 'exaggerate the element of state incorporation, 
centralization and bureaucracy' through the uncritical usage of concepts like 
'corporatism'. Instead, he argues that there has often been much less state 
control and convergence of interests between the post-ct)lonial slate and 
unions than what is apparent, that is, a more contradictory' relationship 
(Hashim 2001:58). 

If that is the case, then the simple depiction of the Alliance in South Africa 
as a dub of 'insiders* under the control of die ruling party is even more 
misleading, given this countr/s significantly larger labour movement, vrith a 
long history of independent, socialist-inspired worker militancy. 

An adaption of CA)lien's (1974) typology shows the various types of 

relationships available to the union movement (Table 8.12). They can either 
become fully integrated into the ruling party, and act as transmission belts 
from party to workers to increase productivity (as for example in state 
socialist countries); or they can form partnerships with the ruling party 
and participate in corporatist institutions, but still remain sufficiently 
autonomous to pressurise government through a weak form of social 
movement unionism (as is the case with Cosatu today); or they can re-ignite 
their sodal movement unionism and more actively ally themselves with 
opposition groups, leadii^ eventually to the formation of an alternative 
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worker-based party f as in Zimbabwe or Brazil); or they can confine themselves 
to collective bargaining, to pursue a narrow workerism that seeks to maximise 
their members* share of the social surplus (as is the case with Fedusa). 



Table &12 Options facing the labour movement in South Africa 
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Cosatu's tension-ridden partnership with the rtiling party, however, can easily 
degenerate into integration^ where union members increasingly resemble 
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an incorporated labour aristocracy surrounded by a sea of poverty. Do 
avoid this» Cosatu has to take a number of challenges seriou^. Firstly, for 
its own survival, oiganised labour in general needs to find ways to teach 
out to infonnalised workers in the formal and informal sectors. This is an 
organisational dialknge. Secondly, Cosatu will be continuously pressed to 
take up mrking-dass issues in the communities, alongside social movements 
of various kinds. But can it do so without alienating its Alliance partner, the 
ANCTr" This is a delicate political chjlkiigc. Perhaps its success in forging a 
stronger workers' movement that cuts across the formal-informal divide will 
give it the strength and contidence to move boldly on the second front. 

As Pat Horn argues: 

All trade unionists need to take the struggle hack to where the 
most exploited w^orkers are - the informal economy. They face 
the challenge of building working class alliances of workers in 
the formal and informal economies, which should include broad 
networking, as well as joint campaigns on the ground at a national 
level, and international solidarity. (2003: 45) 

This challenge also applies to atypical, vulnerable workers in the formal sector, 
as organised labour comes to terms with a changing economy and declining 
membership. While some within the labour movement arc beginning to take 
this challenge seriously (Barchiesi & Bramble 2003), a long road has to be 
travelled before innovative solutions are tound. As Webster concludes, 'the 
future of the labour movement and the organisation of informal workers 
depend on such a coalition (2003: 25). 

At die political level, while some members of the APF and allied social 
movements (grouped together in the SMI) formed a new leftist political party 
to fight the 2006 Sections at local level, there is no serious electoral challenge 
to the ANC. The party will maintain its dominance for a number of years, 

given its ability, honed in years of exile, to maintain unity within its ranks, 
despite increased unhappiness within the Alliance. 

Nevertheless, while Cosatu vrill remain in a political alliance with the ANC 
and SAG? for the foreseeable future, it is likely to deepen its social alliances 
with organisations fighting particular issues. These include the TAG, the 
BIG Coalition and, more recently, the LPM, which offered critical support 
for the SAGFs 2004 *Red October* campaign for rural transformation (LPM 
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[GautengI 2004; SACP 2004). However, wiU Cosatu and the SACP continue to 
distance themsehnn from the lest of the SMI, who argue diat they ar^ 
for the same cause and should woric together? 

Much depends on whether current trends towards greater unemployment, 
job insecurity, social inequahty and poverty continue, along with increased 
privatisation, deficient basic services to poor people, and conspicuous 
consumption by the new elite. The ANC is likely to continue with its two- 
track policy of increased integration into the global economy on the one 
hand, while increasing social expenditure on the other, as long as revenue 
continues to grow. In this scenario, the centre will hold, and the Alliance will 
continue on its rocky path for another five years. 

At the margins, the new social movements are likely to engage in further 
battles with the ANC (and Sanco) around the lack of basic services. However, 
it is unlikely that these groups will make a substantial impact without the 
support of Cosatu. 

It is only when the 2009 elections approach and Thabo Mbeki becomes 
unavailable for a third term of office that the political situation might open up. 
On the one hand, narrow nationalists tied to the emerging black bourgeoisie 
may try to seize oontrd of the party leadership. If they succeed, the ANC will 
begin to resemble Zanu-PF in Zimbabwe, where *anti-imperia]ist' rhetoric 
masks the sdf-seeking behaviour of a bureaucratic bourgeoisie. In this 
scenario, the Alliance is likely to split, impelling Cosatu towards new alliances 
to the left of the ANC. 

On the other hand, a coalition of left forces within the ANC Alliance might 
find a credible candidate for the presidency. If they succeed, then the Alliance 
will remain intact, paving the way for a change of direction in economic 
policy. However, this scenario depends largely on a renewed strategic re- 
focudng widiin Guatu and the SACP vdiere, in the words of SACP Deputy 
General Secretary Jeremy Cronin (2004: 5), workers 'build solidarity with the 
poorest of the poor in urban, peri-urban and rural areas'. 

Either scenario could see the revival of a working-class politics - the first 
outside the Alliance, and the second inside the Alliance, with a revitalised 
ANC, SACP and Cosatu. Both, however, seem highly unlikely at this stag^. 
Instead, the centre, as always, will hold. 
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Notes 

1. At the time of writing, Zille was a leading member of the opposition Democratic 
Alliance (Interview by Roger Southall, 20 February 2004). 

2. Confirmed by Gwede Mantashe, NUM general secretary and SACP politburo 
member, 22 February 2005. 

3. At the time of writing, Sikwebu was a Numsa official. 

4. For example, the Industrial and Commercial Workers' Union of the 1920s. 

5. For example, the Council of Non-European Trade Unions allegedly followed the 
twists and turns of the Soviet-aligned Communist Party of South Africa during 
the 1940s, and the South African Congress of Trade Unions allegedly surrendered 
autonomy to the ANC during the 1 950s. 

6. Giddens and Duneier (2000: 512) define a social movement as 'an organized collective 
attempt to ftjrther a common interest or secure a common goal, through collective 
action outside the sphere of established institutions' Trade unions are commonly 
regarded as the first social movements in modern society (the 'old' social movements), 
before the victories won in the sphere of production, especially in advanced capitalist 
countries, encouraged bureaucrat isation and institutionalisation. New social 
movements arose during the 1960s to, in the main, take up issues in the sphere of 
social reproduction or consumption (such as the environment, women's rights, 
etc.), and during the neo-liberal era movements have emerged to resist the increased 
commodification of basic services like water and electricity (see Cohen & Rai 2000). 

7. See also Maree (1982) and Voss and Sherman (2000) for a discussion of union 
revitalisation and union democracy that occurs mainly within the workplace, with 
weak community linkages. 

8. This effectively excludes informalised workers, the unemployed, rural women, and 
urban and rural youth, and falls short of what Webster and Adler (1999) identify as 
a key factor in producing a 'class compromise' that characterised the Scandinavian 
social democracies, where both business and labour could claim almost complete 
representivity. 

9. For example, Cosatu has won the right to occupy 50 per cent of the trusteeship of all 
pension funds. 

10. Cosatu has established a parliamentary office which has given labour a voice in 
a range of legislative initiatives, and actively supports the Basic Income Grant 
campaign and the Treatment Action Campaign. 

11. At the time of writing, Zita and jara were SACP leaders. 
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12. McKinlcy was expelled as an SACP manber and at the time of writing was active in 
the Anti-Privatisation FonmL 

13. At tlie time of writing, Bodibe was a fonncr official in the GosatuSecf^ 

14. New social movement sympathisers put the figure at between 20 000 and 30 000 (see 
Bond 2004; Dwyer 2004). while the poHce said it was around 10 000. Harvey (2002) 
puts the figure at between 15 000 and 20 000. 

15. The CPF' as such does not exist, and workers oould be referring to the APF and/or 
tlieCXIF.The fact that they could not recall tfie organisations' names accurately 
a>u]d be a reflection of the degree of distance vvorkeis ham firom these groups, even 
if there is some sympathy for dien. 

16w Attfietimeof MnritingtlVevor Ngwane was an AI¥ leader and AshwinDesai was an 
activist with ^ Durban GCF. 

17. At the time of writing, Greenberg was a researcher with the LPM. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Conclusion: Cosatu and the democratic 
transformation of South Africa 

Sakhela Buhlungu, Roger Southall and Edward Webster 



There is a widely held view that South Africa is unique because its apartheid 
past means that it cannot be compared with any other country. This notion 
of South African exceptionalism has led to an intellectual and political 
parodiialism that restricts both our understanding of the spedfidty and 
the conunonality of South Africa's democratisation process in the era of 
globalisation. The conunonality resides in our e]q>erience of a labour-backed 
government coming to power and implementing neoliberal economic and 
social policies that axe at variance with labour's historic goals. The specificity 
resides in the peculiarities of our colonial history and a national liberation 
struggle taking place in an African country with a high level of industrialisation. 
In this respect, it is unlike either Atri<.an countries in that it has led to a large 
independent trade union inovcnient. This restricts the options lacing the 
government, making the subordination of labour less likely. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. In the first, we examine union/ 
party relationships in Africa, and we use Zimbabwe as a case study. Unlike 
those viho hold on to the notion of South African eicceptionalism, we bdieve 
Afirican countries such as Zimbabwe can yield important comparative insights 
for understanding the South African situation. In the second section we 
analyse the broad conclusions drawn from the surveys conducted in 1994, 
1998 and 2004 among Cosatu members, as well as the arguments presented 
in the preceding chapters in this book. In the third section we examine the 
contradictory unpact of South Africa's 'double transition' on unions and 
the emergence of militant grassroots social movements in response to a lack 
of delivery by the government in certain areas. We conclude by explaining 
Cosatu's ambivalence and explore the p">ossibilitv of a more independent trade 
union movement emerging representing the interests of working people as 
a whole. 
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Union/party relationships in post-coioniai Africa 

The Utmtuie on party/unioii relations in post-colonial Africa suggests that 
unions hot a dilemma. The political leaders believe trade unions should 
address the problems of creating new national societies, yet assume that 
the national governments will determine what form the industrial relations 
system must assume. TWo leading sdKtot on African industrial rdations 
capture this dilemina: 

Since the trade unicm played a prominent role in the 
independence movement, African governments therefore expect 
unions to play a dualistic role, first, that of aiding with overaU 
development, and second, the representation of the job interests 
of the rank and file members. The argument for this reversal 
of the primary role of unions to be developmental rather than 
representational is based on the government belief that trade 
unions only represent a tiny fraction of the labour force in any of 
die developing countries. (Danuichi & Fa^oyin 1986: 3) 

In spite of these pressures from the government on unions to subordinate 
themselves and to act as 'transmission belts*, Freund concludes his important 
study of the African worker by stressing that organised workers retain 
'certain strengths that continue to animate them' (Freund 1988: 35). Indeed, 
the caricatured picture of party ascendancy and union clients is too 
simple-minded to explain the variety of union/party relationships in post- 
colohial Afiica. 

Robin Cuhen has captured the range of post-colonial union/party relationships. 
These relationships include those of party control, but they also encompass 
relationships of partnership or a degree of union independence and also 
open opposition. As he acknowledged at the time, these relationships are in 
a constant state of flux. They should, he stated, be regarded 'more accurately 
as "ideal types" which present the basic range of alternative union/party 
interactions' (Cohen 1974: 256). The diagram by Cohen has been adapted 
in Table 9.1 to capture the shifting nature of union/party relations in 
Zimbabwe. 
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Table 9.1 Union/party relations in Zimbabwe 



Description of 
relationship 



Function of un\or\ 



Union/party 
relations in 
Zimbabwe; ZCTU's 
relationship with 
Zanu-PF 



Integration 

Union integrated 
into governing party 



Increase productivity 
and national 
development 

1980-1985: 

ZCTU created as 
arm of Zanu-PF 
in 1980 



Type of relationship 
Partnership 

Some degree of 
union autonomy, 
but close co- 
operation 

Union concerned 
with welfare issues 
and consulted on 
development 

1985-1988: 
Increased 

autonomy, but close 
co-operation with 
government 



Independent - 
allied to opposition 

Unions in conflict 
with government 



Challenge 
government/ 
alternative foci 
of power 

1 988-to present 

1989: Tsvangirai 
elected General 
Secretary 

1990: Economic 
structural 
adjustment 
programmes (ESAP) 
introduced 

1999: MDC formed 

2004: Cosatu 
expelled from 
Zimbabwe after 
visiting ZCTU 

2005: High-level 
Cosatu delegation 
refused entry to 
Zimbabwe 



Table 9.1 fits the evolution of union/party relationships in Zimbabwe. At 
independence in 1980 the trade union movement was weak and divided into 
five federations, none of which had close links with the Zimbabwe African 
National Union (Zanu). Both Zimbabwe African People's Union and Zanu 
(but Zanu in particular) had de-emphasised the role of workers in the 
liberation struggle, stressing instead the guerrilla struggle in the rural areas to 
resolve what they considered the primary contradiction in colonial Zimbabwe 
- the land question (Schiphorst 2001). 
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The nvsve of strikes Immediately after independence pointed to the vveakness 

of the trade union movement and the inadequaq^ of existing labour 

legislation. The government responded to the weaknesses ot the union 
movement by encouraging workers' committees, with the aim of improving 
communication and productivity between employers and employees. These 
worker committees, however, rapidly came to supplement weak trade unions 
(Shadur 1987). 

Hie problem fiidng the government was more complex, however. Although 
the ZANU Union* Patriotic Front (Zanu-PF) had won the electoral support 
of the majority of workers, the fbU-time officials in control of the unions were 
mostly supporters of die opposition. The government believed that the role 
of the union movement was to support the government Under the slogan of 
*One country, one federation' they set up the Zimbabwean Congress of Trade 
Unions (ZCTU). As Musarurwa ( 1990) argues, the creation of the ZC TU was 
the outcome of manipulation by the Minister of Labour and other /anu- 
PF supporters. Albert Mugabe, the president's brother, was elected general 
secretary and most other key posts went to Zanu-PF supporters. 

The first four years of the ZCTU were plagued by corruption, embezzlement, 
makdministration, nepotism and authoritarianism. The corruption of the 
office-bearers eventually led to their downfall and a new Executive was elected. 
This marked the end of the period in which the government intervened 
openly in ZCTU affiurs - the period which could be described as 'integration' 
in'nible9.1. 

The ZCTU became more independent from 1985 to 1988, but it did not fully 
escape the corruption and poor organisation of the period of 'integration'. 
In 1988, however, a new leadership emerged which was more sensitive to the 
mood of the rank and file, and verbal opposition to the government increased. 
In October 1969 the secretary general of ZCTU was detained as part of a 
dampdown on opposition in Zimbabwe (Hall 1990). As Musarurwa argued 
at the time: 

The government is obviously unhappy that the Z(7rU whose 
creation it sponsored, is now emerging as the most articulate 
organized critic of the government. (Musarurwa 1990: 35) 

Conffict intensified in the 1990s as the government accelerated its own 
version of neoUberalism, the ESAP (Van der Walt 1998). Opposition to 
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Mugabe's growing authoritarianism led to the formation of the Movement for 
Democratic Change (MDC) in 1999 and ZCTU's alHance with it. The MDC's 
formation was sponsored by a broad-based labour-led coalition of civil society 
organisations whose constituencies were reeling under the impact of ESAPs. 
According to Sachikonye (2001 ), the significance of the party's emergence was 
the fact that 'it was the first political organisation in the post-independence 
period founded on a working class base' (2001 : 163). ZCTU Secretary General 
Morgan Tsvangirai became the president of the new party, a development 
which signalled the strong union roots of the party. The union movement 
had clearly moved into the third category of Cohen's table, independent and 
allied to the opposition. The new party also attracted other forces which were 
unhappy with the Mugabe regime, such as farmers, businesspeople and the 
youth. In the course of 2000 the conflict turned into open opposition, with the 
MDC, in alliance with the ZCTU, winning the majority of elected seats in the 
general election. Indeed, the unions had become a challenge to government 
and an alternative locus of power (Moore 2000). 

What emerged in the 1980s in Zimbabwe is a form of state corporatism where 
unions played a subordinate role - almost, but not quite, integrated into 
the state. Zanu-PF argued unconvincingly that, as a Marxist-Leninist party, 
they represented the interests of the workers. In an economically backward 
country, they argued, the role of a Marxist-Leninist party is to build a national 
democracy and to increase national control over foreign capital through an 
alliance between the emerging black capitalist class, the middle strata and the 
workers. In terms of the national democratic model of transition, the struggle 
is to create the conditions for the transition to socialism. In the words of party 
ideologue Herbert Ushewokunze: 

Tremendous care should be taken. ..not to confuse our efforts to 
create the conditions for the transition to socialism with socialism 
itself {Business Day 2 September 1987) 

Clearly there are similarities between the approach adopted by Zanu-PF towards 
the transition in Zimbabwe and that of the national democratic tradition of the 
ANC. Under national democracy, the function of the trade unions becomes 
largely supportive of the government in power, that is, to increase productivity, 
discipline the workers and assist in national development. However, in South 
Africa, a strategic compromise emerged in the 1980s where the autonomy of 
the union movement was accepted within the broader democratic movement. 
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The level of industrialisation, as well as the size of the labour movement, 

makes South Africa a special case in Southern Africa. Above all, the triumph of 
neoliberal policies has undermined the capacity of new democracies to build an 
independent national capitalist class. 

The rights vnm by labour during the tranaitloii make the *iiitegratioii* of the 
trade union movement into the party less likely in South Africa. But it does 
not rule it out What it does suggest is that the struggle between those who 
would like to 'integrate' the union movement into the party more closely, and 
those who wish to maintain its autonomy, is likely to continue in the years to 
come. But the South African case opens up the possibility of an independent 
trade union movement representing the interests of working people as a 
v^ole, not only its members. The possibility of this option will be addressed 
in the conclusion to this chapter. 

Continuity and diange in Cosatu woricers' 
politlcai attitudes 

The 2004 Cosatu Worker Survey has provided for a remarkable examination of 
Cosatu members* political attitudes and for a comparison of their continuity 
and change with those which were held in 1994 and 1998. Overall, as has been 

stressed by the authors of the other chapters in this book, these attitudes have 
reniauied remarkably stable. In summary we may say that, ten years after their 
Hberation from apartheid, Cosatu workers exhibit a high level of support 
for both the AN(' and the Tripartite Alliance. However, they simultaneously 
retain tirm beliefs that electoral support should be conditional upon those 
bodies delivering on their promises, that democracy should be participatory, 
that parties and unions should be accountable to their members, and that the 
ANC should represent both national and working-class interests. The level of 
consistency amongst respondents in all three of our surveys regarding these 
key values is extraordinary, suggesting that the political attitudes we have been 
investigating are extremely weli-rooted. 

At the same time, however, our time series has indicated slowly changing 
perceptions of the ANC as a ruling party, and of how Cosatu as an organisation 
should relate to it. For many readers, of course, this will constitute the most 
pressing concern: what does our reading of the tea leaves indicate about the 
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much-debated issue of whether Cosatu members are ready to break with the 
ANC to form a new opposition party of the left? Our answer is simultaneously 
a firm and nuanced one: Cosatu workers remain deeply located within the 
ANC camp, and there is minimal support for the formation of an independent 
workers' party. However, Cosatu workers are increasingly critical of the ANC s 
performance in power and, simultaneously, expect Cosatu to continue to give 
loud voice to their interests within the Tripartite Alliance. At the risk of some 
repetition, let us dissect these orientations in more detail. 

First and foremost, let us reiterate what is probably the most fundamental 
finding of all: Cosatu workers' support for the ANC, as indicated in all three 
surveys by their expressed voting preference in the forthcoming national 
election, is remarkably consistent - 75 per cent in 1994, 75 per cent in 1998 
and 73 per cent in 2004. Much has been written about the considerable 
differences which have arisen between Cosatu and the ANC over a variety 
of issues since 1994, yet when the chips are down, it seems that at election 
time the overwhelming majority of Cosatu workers are prepared to deliver 
their support to the party of national liberation. After all, fully 65 per cent of 
respondents surveyed in 2004 felt that the government is achieving the goals 
of the RDP, and significant majorities feel that the national government has 
succeeded in delivering a marked improvement in a wide variety of services. 

To put it bluntly, there is simply no other party in sight capable of attracting 
Cosatu workers' votes. Whereas the New National Party attracted the support 
of 5 per cent and 4 per cent of Cosatu workers in 1994 and 1998 respectively, 
the collapse of that party and its merger into the ANC has obliterated that 
option. for 2009, and indeed may even add marginally to the proportion of the 
worker vote which the ANC can call upon. In contrast, no other party - not 
the African-based Azanian Peoples' Organisation, Inkatha Freedom Party, 
Pan African Congress, and United Democratic Movement, or the minority- 
headed Democratic Alliance or Independent Democrats - can claim the overt 
allegiance of more than 1 per cent of our respondents. Although there has 
been a substantial decrease in the number of respondents who felt that the 
party they intended voting for had workers' interests at heart (76 per cent 
in 2004 compared with 91 per cent in 1994), the clear implication is that 
the workers' vote for the ANC is very much based upon class interest, and 
that, in this regard, the ANC has no rival at the present time. Hence, whereas 
there has been some suggestion that the Cosatu leadership has maintained 
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their closeness to the ANC in order to further their own interests, it can be 

argued rather more forcefully that Cosatu workers' ultimate commitment to 
the ruling party imposes considerable limitations upon the scope for political 
action by the federation's leaders. 

A related, second duster of findings hi^ili^ts vforicers' continuing strong 
belief tluit there b and shouM be an ofginic fimnily rdationsh^ 
and the ANC At one levd» this is indicated by continuing support exhibited 
by a majority of our respondents for Cosatu's continued participation in the 
lUpartite Alliance as the best wqr to serve workers' interests in Farliament, 
even diough this ¥nts down hoia 82 per cent in 1994 to 66 per cent in 
2004. At another level, it is demonstrated by the view of 88 per cent of our 
respondents in 2004 that Cosatu and its affiliates should send representatives 
to the national Parliament, despite the fact that by 2004 the formal agreement 
between the ANC and the federation about the placing of nominees from the 
latter upon the formers parliamentary list had lapsed. Both findings indicate 
that workers continue to uphold the view that the interests and \ alues of the 
two organisations are shared and bound bv their experience together, despite 
the many and often thoroughly bad-tcmpercd exchanges they have had since 
1994, whether over economic strategy or, more recently, over Cosatu s right to 
engage directly with its counterpart in Zimbabwe. At the same time, workers 
do sound some warning that if the ANC fails to deliver on its promises, they 
would be prepared to take a series of actions against it. Families split up 
and couples divorce, but for the moment Cosatu workers incline strongly to 
the view that the ANC/Cosatu reUitionship is natural to the South African 
landscape and is worth maintaining, even iiP - as some commentators would 
aigue - the ANC*s domination of Cosatu is becoming increasingly abusive. 

It would seem from this that Cherry's observation in Chapter 7 of this book 
that the distance between the ordinary trade union member and the national 
legislature is shorter than that experienced by most workers in Africa can be 
transposed into the further statement that the relationship between Cosatu 
and the ANC is also considerably closer than has typically been found 
between African trade union movements and their nationalist and later post- 
colonial governments. After all, the vast majority of Cosatu workers (94 per 
cent in both 1994 and 2004) have continued to beUeve that the ANC has a 
duty to represent the interests of all South Africans, with strong minorities 
of respondents (32 per cent in 1994 and 36 per cent in 2004) believing that 
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this is the case even if worker interests have to be sacrificed As Piilay observes 
in Chapter 8 of this book, there is little in this to support the views of those 
who see Gosatu woikers perceiving themselves as a labour aristoaacy: As is 
also evident finom his analysis of workers' replies to questions about whether 
Coaatu should develop strong links with community organisations, our 
respondents see their struggles located within a broad framework of working* 
class politics, even if they simultaneously perceive an actual decline in the 
practice of solidarity action between unions and civ ics since 1994. 

Against this background, it is scarcely surprising that the 2004 results 
(7 per cent) should have confirmed the findings of both 1994 ( 14 percent) and 
1998 (10 per cent) that only a smaD minority of Cosatu workers believe that 
the federation ^ould form its own political party following the dection in 
question, and only 4 per cent believe that Cosatu diould maintain its alliance 
yrith the SACP only. As Cherry and Southall put it in Chapter 4 of this book, our 
req)ondents fed rather that Cosatu should be fighting for the soul of the ANC, 
and fighting for influence within the IHpartite Alliance rather than seeing the 
family fragment. Yet, how, then, do we reconcile this with the further finding 
that over 40 per cent of workers threaten to vote for another party at the 
next general election in 2009, and that some 38 per cent of workers ( up from 
29 per cent in 1994 and 33 per cent in 1998 ) feel that workers should form an 
alternative party if the government tails to deliver on promised benefits? 

There aie, we submit, two nu^r fectors that he^ eifdain this. The first, quite 
simply, is dut diis 38 per cent probably indudes the bulk of those (27%) who 
indicated their support for a party other than die ANC (6%), or also said that 
they were not going to vote (5%) or that they would not say or were undecided 
( 16%)(a category of respondents who may well have been rductant to admit 
to not supporting the ANC). This would seem to imply that only a minority 
of no more than 15 per cent of the total of die 73 per cent of Cosatu worioers 
inclined tens aids the ANC, considers this as an option. Perhaps, too, this reflects 
a considerable overlap between the 13-18 per cent of workers who believe that 
Cosatu should be politically non-aligned, and the 7 per cent who believe that 
it should form its own party. If this is the case, then there is little here to offer 
I comfort to those who want to see Cx)satu (with or without the SACP) providing 
the basis for a party to the iett of the ANC within the foreseeable future. 

Tbe second fisictor that helps explain the substantial number of workers who 
threaten to switch their support from the ANC to one of its competitors is the 
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increasing commitment of Cosatu workers over the years to the institutions 

and logic of representative democracy. Overall, with some 65 per cent of our 
respondents indicating that 'parliament is the best torum to pursue worker 
interests', (k)satu workers are giving their broad stamp of approval to South 
Africa's democratic polity. Kven though the majority (54%) exhibit what 
many would feel is a heahhy distrust for political parties, the willingness of a 
substantial minority of our respondents to consider voting for an alternative 
party if the ANC fails to deliver on its promises indicates an acceptance of the 
legitimacy of that option. 

All this is good news for the ANC and the democracy of which it was the 

harbinger. However, while indicating their continuing sup|>ort for that 
party and the Tripartite Alliance, our respondents have also provided a firm 
indication that they consider themselves as much more than voting fodder. In 
this regard, the different authors in this book have highlighted the following: 

• Support for the Tripartite Alliance as the best instrument for safeguarding 
workers' interests in Parliament has declined from 82 per cent in 1994 to 
66 per cent in 2004; 

• Cosatu workers' belief that the party they intended voting for had workers* 
interests at heart dropped from 91 per cent in 1994 to 76 per cent in 2004; 

• 55 per cent of respondents would like to see some reform of the electoral 
system away from the national list system of voting; 

• Respondents indicate an increasing desire that poHtical parties should be 
accountable, in a wy direct way, to those who vote for them (76 per cent 
in 2004 compared to 68 per cent in 1 994 feel that a political party should 
consult with its supporten on all issues); 

• As in 1994, over 70 per cent of reqKmdents support mass action as a 
complementary stratqpy for putting pressure upon elected politicians if 
the government fiuk to deliver promised benefits; 

• A strong majority of respondents (88 per cent) fed that their union should 
foige active links with community oiganisations, dvil society groupings 
and social movements. 

All such results confirm our view that Cosatu workers, while remaining 
overwhelmingly loyal to the ANC, are simultaneously strongly demanding of 
it: 'The ANC is doing well»' they appear to be saying, *but must do better.* 

While our findings discount suggestions that our Cosatu respondents view 
themselves as a labour aristocracy, there is no gainsaying the fact that they 
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are overwhelmingly (93%) located in what Webster (Chapter 2) identifies as 
standard employment relationships, and that they are more highly skilled and 
better educated dum diey were in 1994. Within an economy which, critics 
say, has been characterised by 'jobless growth' since 1994, in which numerous 
sectors of industry have seen major restructuring (ini^hdng widespread 
retrendiments), and in which a substantial and growing proportion of the 
workforce (36%) find themselves in informal or precarious work situations, 
our respondents arc therefore becoming less, rather than more, representative 
of the Stuitli Atrican working class as a whole. It is this development, 
above all others, that leads regularly to the charge, often voiced by industry 
spokespeople, opposition politicians and the media, that trade unions in 
South Africa represent a 'privileged' minority. 

Rather than endorsing the 'labour aristocracy' thesis, the authors in this book 
interpret Cosatu as feeing a challenge (and one which, they concur, it is not 
adequately meeting as yet) of finding ways in which to strengthen working- 
class unity as a whole. Our survey was unable to probe how representative 

the views of Cosatu workers are of organised workers as a whole, yet the 
thrust of our analysis would certainlv favour Cosatu exploring the prospect 
of unity with the minority trade union federations. However, a far greater 
challenge is presented by the urgency of Cosatu strengthening lionds and 
developing solidarities with unorganised workers in the informal sector. Vet 
for all the prognostications that the future of the labour movement depends 
upon the forging of a working-class coalition across the formal/informal 
labour divide, there is little indication as yet that Cosatu has travelled far 
down that particular road. As Pillay points out in Chapter 8, whilst our survey 
indicates that the overwhelming majority of our respondents fimur trade 
unions developing active links with community organisations and social 
movements, and while various Cosatu unions have endorsed such a move as 
a policy position, Cosatu*s continuing alliance with the ANC and the SACP 
has translated into its forging active links only vfidi those groups that are not 
hostile to the Tripartite Alliance. While it has displayed a willingness to engage 
widi organisations that oppose or are diarply critical of die Alliance, such as 
the Landless People's Movement (LPM), this has only been on the basis that 
it seeks to bring diem into die fold. 

Our survey has demonstrated Cosatu workers' abiding belief that the 
federation should stay within the Alliance, and that differences of opinion 
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with the ANC should be strongly contested, yet contained, %vithin it It is a 
perspective which the G>satu leadership has actively pursued, and one for 
which it has endured much critidsm, notably from those - from the right 
or left - ytho would rather see a more consistently, if not permanently, 
antagooutic rrlationship to the ANC Pillay; tDO» warns against ^e danger of 
Cosatu moving too dose to the ruling party, and bemg drawn into a narrow 
'political unionism' However, for the moment, G>satu's workers and leaders 
manifesdy endorse what POlay terms die Vstnership' option, Mdiereby the 
organisation mrill attempt to promote woridng-class interests within the 
Alliance and by engaging in public policy processes. Yet, interestingly, it is the 
ANC government's policy towards Zimbabwe, which - since the 2004 election - 
has provoked some of the bitterest exchanges between the iwo organisations. 
In this case, whereas the ANCs 'quiet diplomacy' has strongly favoured 
resolution of the poHtical and economic crisis in Zimbabwe by encouraging 
change and democratisation within the ruling Zanu-PF, Cosatu s position has 
been strongly critical of Zanu-FF on grounds of its extensive abuse of basic 
labour and human rights - and strongly supportive of its counterpart, the 
ZCTU, wiiich is in alliance with the opposition MDC. 

There are many who p ropose diat, in the context of southern African liberation 
politics, the ANCs antipathy to Cosatu's forging stronger connections with 
the ZCrU reflects an extremely deeply- rooted fear that independent and 
vigorous trade union movements represent the most immediate threat to 
ruling party hegemony, just as it was the Zambian trade union movement 
which underpinned the rise of the Movement for Multi-Party Democracy 
and the defeat of Kenneth Kaunda's United National Independence Party in 
Zambia in 1990. Addressing the media during a meeting of southern African 
labour ministers at Victoria Falls, Zimbabwe in February 2005* Labour 
Minister Membathisi Mdladlana spoke about how: 

Ministers here now have a fear because people are talking about 
possible political parties that are emerging everywhere* and die 
liberation movements of the past are getting a bit nervous about 
the current trend because, in their view, it does look like trade 
unions are being pumped from elsewhere. {Sunday Times 
6 February 2005) 

From this perspective, a transformed and democratised Zanu-PF, one led by 
someone other than Robert Mugabe^ therefore represents a far more palatable 
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Option for right-wing dements in the ANC than the labour-hadoed success 
of the MDC. However, the indications of our survey and of our review of 
Cosatu's strategy are that if this is an interpretation that is influencing ANC 
policy, then it is extremely to-fetched. In contrast, Cosatu's detennination 
to debate differences witiim rather than outside the Alliance indicates 
that it does not accept any trite comparison between South African and 
either Zimbabwean or Zambian politics. Instead, it sees its solidarity with 
Zimbabwean workers and their representative organisations as based upon 
the intcrnationaUsm from which Iwth South African trade unions and the 
ANC itself benefited under apartheid. Rather than moving into opposition, 
Cosatu and its members remain committed to comliaiing AN(] policies that 
are hostile to the working class, and making the Tripartite AUiance work in 
their interests. 

Chapter 5 of this volume reflects on the results of the 2004 survey and what 
these results mean for gender relations in Cosatu. Tshoaedi and Hlela begin 
by making the point that, despite their strong presence in the unions (today 

as well as in the past), women play a marginal role in union attairs. The 
authors then raise a puzzle about the findings of our worker surveys, namely, 
'if women in Cosatu are marginal, why are they not using the survey to assert 
themselves and raise their own voices?' The chapter then proceeds to offer a 
tentative answer to the puzzle and also suggests that one way of dealing with 
this problem is to ensure that our next questionnaire is consciously designed 
to solicit the views of women on gender relations. 

The 'double transitionV contradictory impact on unions 

It is important to locate our tlndings within a national and global context. 
Following Webster and Adler (1999), we argue that South Africa is going 

through a 'double transition' because it is going through a political transition 
from authoritarianism to a liberal, non-racial democracy on the one hand, 
and an economic transition from an economy characterised by international 
isolation and an inward-looking industrialisation strategy to a global free 
market economy, on the other. 

On the one hand, these processes have led to enormous gains for unions and 
ha\ c presented them with greater opportunities for enhancing their influence 
in society, particularly with regard to shaping the unfolding processes of 
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change. Cherry diacuwo some of these issues in her chapter. The gains pertain 
to rights and protections that unions enjoy and new institutions that have 
been created to enable unions to influence and shape social and economic 
policies, lb an extent* the strong support for the ANC and the IHpartite 
Alliance among Cosatu workers derives from these gains. 

On the other hand, democratisalion and globalisation have imposed new 
constraints on and presented new challenges for unions. As Webster's chapter 
shows, under globalisation, economic liberalisation and work restructuring 
weaken the bargaining power of workers and threaten the very ejostence 
of unions. Furthermore, democratisation and de-racialisation give rise to 
new fault lines threatening existing identities and patterns of solidarity. The 
chapters by Tshoaedi and Hiela and Southall and Tangri raise these issues with 
regaid to gender reUtions and class formation. 

On a numhcr of occasions over the past few years, criticisms of the Alliance have 
emerged inside the union and led to open confrontation and the formation 
of small breakaway unions. Since 2000, this trend has been strengthened 
by the emergence, for the first time in post-apartheid South Africa, of 
a significant challenge from below from outside the Alliance structures. 
These movements, such as the Anti-Privatisation Forum (APF) and the 
Soweto Hlectricity Crisis Committee, emerged in response to the growing 
commodification of basic social services such as health, water and electricity. 
The emphasis on cost recovery arises ft^m the government's macroeconomic 
policy, which emphasises fiscal austerity. Some of these movements, such as the 
Treatment Action Campaign (TAC), are drawing on the rights-based discourse 
of the new constitutional order to bring about a shift in power, with an appeal 
to the Constitutional Court for the provision of antiretroviral drugs. 

In an analysis of the APF, Buhlungu argues that these movements are drawn 
from three broad left groupings (Buhlungu 2004). Firstly, there are left 
activists in the Alliance who 'felt a sense of frustration particularly after the 
adoption of GEAR by the ruling party' (Buhlungu 2004: 4). Secondly, there are 
many left activists outside the Alliance, mostly young, who are searching for 
relevance, particularly in the light of developments in the anti-globalisation 
movement elsewhere in the world. The third group consists of working-class 
activists drawn from communities where retrenchments and cost recovery 
are destroying livelihoods and limiting access to basic goods and services. 
Buhlungu quotes Trevor Ngwane, a key figure in these movements, when he 
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says that they are comprised of ^working dass residents or unemployed, %vith 
lots of grannies as heads of households* (Buhlungu 2004: 5). 

A crucial question arising from the emergence ot these social movements 
is whether they will establish links with the labour movement and whether, 
in turn, the labour movement would like to establish links with them. So 
far there have been very few formal links, although when mass campaigns 
liave been run such as the October 2002 strike, quite often many of the 
participants, were drawn from the members of movements such as TAG and 
APF (Wiebster 2002). 

But there is a sense in which union leaders are realising the limitations of 
their responses to this new wave of social activism and are searching for new 
responses. As> Willie Madisha argues: 

Cosatu must find ways of pulling the new social movements dose 
to Cosatu. It must find ways of working dosety with them. Cosatu, 
the ANC and the SACP were invoked in the formation of the APF, 
the TAC and the LPM. Now they have abandoned ihem and see 
them as the enemy, (dted in Webster Be Buhlungu 2004: 241) 

At the Eighth Cosatu Congress in 2003 it was dedded that co-operation would 
be sought with those social movements where there was a common political 
project In practice this means support for the Alliance. But the lesson drawn 
by one commentator at a conference attended by activists-iiiteUectuals inside 
and outside the Alliance was that 'vast common ground exists between the 
social movements and organised labour in which they should collaborate, 
autonomously and horizontally between grassroots affiliates and rank-and- 
file members to build working dass unity' (Schmidt 2004: 7). This would 
suggest that a process is under way of a slow *bleeding of grassroots alliance 
members to new groupings to the left of Cosatu. However, this is unlikely 
to lead to a break within the Alliance in the short term. It is more likely to 
open up possibilities of coalitions around specific issues, at least. 

Hie preceding discussion shows the contradictory impact of processes of 
soda! change, national and global, on trade unions. While these processes of 
change provide unions with gains and opportunities to increase their power 
and influence, they also contain risks and threats for unions. In a sense, the 
TUportite Alliance is an embodiment of this contradiction for Cosatu and its 
members. On die one hand, the Alliance is a measure of the power of Cosatu 
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in society and offen it a privileged position from which to exercise influence 
and power without compromising its independence. The recognition and 
acknowledgeroent of G)8atu*s contribution and influence by the nding party 
has very few parallels in the contemporary world, particularly in developing 
countries. On the other hand, however, Cosatu is at ride of losing its power or 
getting marginalised as a result of the reconfiguration of power relations in the 
context of democratisation and economic liberalisation. 

What has this contradictory impact of the double transition had on 
Cosatus attitude towards the Tripartite Alliance, the ANC government and 
parliamentary politics? 

The results of our three Cosatu worker surveys suggest that Cosatu members 

(as with their leaders) are ambivalent towards the Alliance, the ANC 
government and parliamentary politics in general. While the workers have 
consistently registered strong support for the Alliance, the ANC government 
and parliamentary politics, they are also critical and have proved on more 
than one occasion that they can embark on militant mass action against 
the government. This ambivalence could lead some to blame it on the 
opportunistic vacillation of a leadership that deliberately misleads the 
membership. While this is a possible explanation, it fails to account for the 
support that the leadership enjoys among Cosatu workers. In the 2004 survey 
we asked %vorkers to identify a leader who had the workers* best interests at 
heart. The surprise was not that Nelson Mandela got the highest ratings, 
but that Cosatu General Secretary Zwdinrima Vavi came second, ahead of 
President Thabo Mbeld and many others. 

Our view is that the ambivalence of Cosatu members suggests a sophisticated 
understanding of the dilemmas posed by the double transition for unionised 
workers in particular and the working class in general. While C'osatu could 
face increasing marginalisation as the ANC implements some of its neoliberal 
economic and social policies, the degree of autonomy the federation enjoys 
opens up the possibility of it emerging as a 'left pressure group' inside the 
Alliance pushing for redistributive policies. The experience of South Africa's 
first ten years of democracy has shown that, contrary to the post-colonial 
experience in Afirica, the gowmment has shown a relatively high degree of 
political tolerance. However, nothing is fiited and Cosatu has to continually 
contest to maintain its auton o m y not only to embark on militant mass actions 
but also to enter into coalitions vrith otiier social forces. 
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Unlike the established democracies, post-colonial African ooiintries are 
engaged in the complex task of nation-buiklii^ and eoonomic raooostniction. 
As a result, a very distinct culture of 'us and diem* devdops, n^iereby people 
aie acoqrted as 'one of us* (a comrade) on die basis of dieir commitment to 
national liberatkm (Buhlungu & Psoulis 1999). Those who oppose solidarity 
become ^ enemy* or even 'counter-revolutionaries*. In odier wends, die 
maigins of tolerance are mudi lower in such situations as democracy has not 
yet been consolidated. The result, as the Znnbabwean case illustrates, is not 
iiibliiutionalised opposition, but open and x iolent confrontation with a union- 
aligned opposition becoming the focus of an organised challenge to the slate. 

South Africa, as we have suggested in this conclusion, has a more powerful 
and autonomous union movement than is found in most devdoping societies, 
particularly tiiose on the African continent. Yfhat is uncertain, however, is 
whedier the country can escape what one author has termed the Apolitical fidl- 
out of gtebalimtimi* (Jose 20Q2), a conflict between governments and labour 
movements ^parked by the adoption of free market policies by governments 
in the con t e mporary period. Recent developments seem to indicate that while 
this fall-out is unfolding in South Africa at the time of writing, things have 
not yet got to a point of rupture. Indeed, Cosatu has developed a two-prunged 
strategy - mobilisation of the grassroots on the one hand, and engagement 
with the structures of the Alliance on the other (Webster & Buhlungu 2004). 
In this regard, Cosatu has begun tentatively to explore closer horizontal links 
with groupings to the left of the Alliance to build a broader coalition in South 
Africa and beyond, as the aborted visits to Zimbabwe in November 2004 and 
February 2005 illustrate. At the same time, it continues to engsige in political 
contestation within the Tripartite Alliance. This opens up die possibility of a 
revitalisation of Cosatu through this two-pronged strategy. 

Whether Cosatu has the political will and resources to sustain such a two- 
pronged strategy remains to be seen. What is clear, however, is that it would be 
premature to announce the marginalisation ol labour in post-apartheitl Scujth 
Afi"ica. The revitalisation initiatives that are currently under way in C^osatu 
open up the opportunity, if well co-ordinated and prioritised, for labour once 
again to shape a new job-creatmg developmental path in South Africa. 
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Note 

1. In adifitioii to the survey* the icMatdi teun omducted in-dqrtfa interviews vrath 
fldeded leaden and activiM of uniont, new sodai movements and political parties. 
Where reicvintt tulbegM fiom there interviews is used and dted in the diflferent 
dusters of diis hook. 
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AFTERWORD 

ANC-Cosatu relations and the battle for 
the president 

Roger Southall, Edward Webster and Sakhela Buhlungu 



Snoe the coiiq>letioii of the main body of this manuscript in mid-2005, 
the ANC has been plun^ into one of the worst crises of its history. The 
basic fiicts are eaaly related. In June 2005, President Thabo Mbeki 'released' 
Deputy President Jacob Zuma from his Cabinet following the conviction 
by the High Court of Shabir Shaik> a party-aligned businessman intimately 
connected with Zuma, for corruption. In so doing, Mbeki was careful not to 
presume his guilt, only to indicate that it would be inappropriate for him to 
remain in state office while he remained under a shadow. During the course 
of the trial, which related to the post-apartheid arms deal and in particular 
to allegations of bribery of influential figures in South Africa by the French 
firm 'I hales, evidence was led by the prosecution from which Judge Hilary 
Squires concluded in his summary that Shaik had been in 'a generally corrupt 
relationship' with Zuma. The latter, the prosecution alleged, had received 
a bribe of R500 000 from Thales (with promises of repeat payments in the 
future). Furthermore, Zuma ¥«s also demonstrated to have become entangled 
in a web of debt which, inter alia, indicated a level of spending unaffordable 
6om his income, his inability to handle his personal fimincial affiurs and his 
dependence upon 'loans' (if such they were, and if they were *gifb' they should 
have been recorded in the parliamentary register of member^s of parliament 
non-pariiamentary income) fitom Shaik to keep afloat FbOowing the Shaik 
trial, the National Prosecuting Audiority brought preliminary charges against 
Zuina, vdio at the time of goiiig to priitt (Nfay 2006) was due to defimd himself 
in court in a case commencing in June 2006. However, hr worse was to befall 
Zuma in November 2005 when, in a dramatic devebpment amidst aheady 
highly charged events, he was charged by the authorities ¥nth rape. The 
alleged victim— who had been staying at his house on the night of the incident - 
is the 31-year-old dau^ter of a Zuma family friend from the struggle days. 
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Zuma was duly arraigned yet again before a court, with this trial being set for 
February 2006. Zuma, once deputy president of South Africa, subsequently 
faced the humiliating prospect of defending himself against the initial charges 
of corruption as well as the charge of rape. In the event, he was found not 
guilty of rape, and although he apologised publicly to the nation and to the 
ANC for his sexually irresponsible behaviour, his triumphalist behaviour 
otherwise declared that he considered himself back in the running for 
presidency - although analysts warn that he faces a fiu* tougher challenge in 
defending himself against the corruption charges. 

The political fallout of Zuma's dismissal rocked the AN(] to its core, and 
massively impacted upon relations between the different components of the 
Tripartite Alliance. This was because the whole affair became inescapably 
entangled with the succession to the presidency. Under the Constitution, 
tenure of the presidency is limited to two terms of five years each, which 
means that Thabo Mbeki, having assumed office in 1999, is now well into his 
second term, and is having to grapple increasingly with the problem of how 
to avoid becoming a *iame duck' president. As he himself succeeded to the top 
office after having served as deputy president, the latter post was widely seen 
as the stepping stone to ultimate power - even though this is not prescribed 
by either ^e countr/s or tiie ANC's own Constitution. Consequently, while 
Mbeki's dismissal of Zuma was presented by government as indicating its 
recognition that it could not affind to appear ambiguous about corruption, 
Zuma's supporters nvithin the ANC and the Alliance present his sacking as 
politically motivated, and designed to block his path to the presidency. 

Mbeki's dilemma was made much more acute by the fact that the formal 
position of both the government and the ANC was that Zuma was 'innocent 
until proven guilty, under which rubric Zuma had made life deliberately 
difficult for Mbeki by choosing not to resign his post voluntarily. Mbeki 
therefore received wide plaudits from the media, the opposition, the business 
community and many commentators for acting decisively. Yet in so doing, 
he acted upon the basis of his constitutional authority as state president In 
contrast, he soon found that as president of the ANC he lacked the political 
authority to make Zuma (who drew upon a wide base of support ranging 
finom the Youth League to traditional leaders) stand down as deputy president 
of the party, and it was fiiom this position that Zuma embarked upon a 
vigorous campaign to secure political succession. In this battle, he appeared 
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to include among his following the majority of office-holders and members of 
the SACP and Cosatu, large numbers of whom were open, vocal and dramatic 
in their support. Indeed, the support for Zuma rapidly assumed the character 
of a revolt against Mbeki and his government from within the ranks of the 
ANC and the Alliance. 

Cosatu 's strong support for Zuma puzzled many observers for two reasons. 
First, it seemed out of character for a trade union movement which has 
always taken a strong stand in favour of democracy and the principles that 
underlie the Constitution to provide its backing in such a vigorous manner 
for a political leader who, even were he to be found not guilty of corruption, 
had manifestly put himself in financial and political debt to dubious figures 
in business. Second, Zuma himself has no record of opposition to what critics 
regard as the 'neoliberaP aspects of the government s economic policies, and 
has never declared his support for an alternative 'pro-labour' programme or 
defended Cosatu leadership when they were being labelled as 'ultra-leftists' 
by Mbeki and others in the ANC leadership. So why and how did he manage 
to secure Cosatu's popular allegiance? And how did this square up to the 
findings of this book - that, by and large, Cosatu members remain firmly 
within the ANC camp? And did the increasing restiveness of Cosatu and the 
SACP within the Alliance indicate that the formation of a new party of the 
left is not far off? 

Our preliminary answer is that while, at the time of writing, the situation 
remains very confused, the present dramatic events underline the broad 
findings of our survey - that is, that while Cosatu members remain 
fundamentally loyal to the ANC family, their support for Zuma indicated 
their sense that the trade union movement has been increasingly marginalised 
within the Alliance, and that its concerns - notably over jobs - have been 
sidelined in the formation of government policy. From this perspective, 
Zuma - who since his dismissal has been presenting himself as the victim of 
a conspiracy by shadowy and politically reactionary forces - was adopted by 
the left wing of the Alliance as a unifying symbol for the downtrodden, the 
oppressed and the excluded. He was adept at cultivating this image, which was 
well received among a workforce increasingly vulnerable to the insecurities 
of casualisation. A warm and highly personable figure, with a remarkable 
record behind him for bringing people together (he played a major role in 
securing peace between the ANC and Inkatha Freedom Party prior to the 1994 
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election, and was subsequently central to the latter stages of the peace process 
in Bunmdi), Zuma exudes diann and popularity as a *nian of the people*. 

In contrast to Zuma, Mbeki is viewed as austere, aloof and authoritarian. Let 
us revisit the style and foundation of his presidency. Fundamental to it is his 
background in the ANC in exile. Although it is important to heed warnings 
that 'the exile experience cannot be summarily categorized as militaristic, 
top-down and bureaucratic' and that it contained a diversity of perspectives 
(Suttner 2003: 195), it was nonetheless a world away from the participatory 
democratic culture that informed the mass democratic movement and 
Cosatu v/ithin the country in the 19S0s. Cyril Ramaphosa, Nelson Mandela's 
preferred successor, had himself grown up in this, and understood it - and put 
it to good use during the negotiations process. However, sidelined by Mbeki 
who battled hard and skilfully to become Mandela's deputy, he withdrew 
from the political arena to enter business (ahhou^ he renuuns a member 
of the ANCs National Eaecutiwe Qmunittee). The ideological gulf between 
Mbeki the president and Ramaphosa the businessman may not be very brge» 
and it seems unlikeiy that the latter, who rose to national prominence as 
general secretary of the National Union of Mineworkers, would have been 
inept as the former in retaining popular support It is not just that Mbeki is 
seen as a champion of GEAR, a strategy widi which Cosatu has always had 
strong differences and from whose drawing up it was excluded. It is rather 
that he is seen as a ruthless centraliser, someone who has sought to impose 
his personal authority, and that of the presidency, upon the ANC and the 
Alliance. Meanwhile, there are strong resentments about Black Economic 
Empowerment, with Mbeki's strategies viewed as having promoted a self- 
serving, get-rich-quick black bourgeoisie, and not least, about his dissident 
views on HIV7AIDS, which are widely seen by ordinary people as having 
severely compromised government counter-action. Indeed, it may not be too 
extreme to suggest that the widespread worker support for Zuma before the 
rape accusation indicates a growing crisis of legitimacy for Mbeki's project of 
market-driven economic modernisation. 

Resentment for Mbeki's style peaked within the Alliance in 2003. In the run-up 

to the 2004 election, in responding to criticisms cmaiiaiing from its Alliance 
partners, the ANC national executive depicted Cosatu and the SACP as having 
been captured by 'ultra-leftists', and insisted that they should both submit to 
the ANC's political leadership - and that Cosatu should confine itself to dealing 
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with workplace issues. Yet although the Tripartite Alliance buried its differences 
for the election, they were not forgotten, and subsequently they have surfaced 
around such issues as Cosatu's condemnation of Robert Mugabe's oppressive 
regime in Zimbabwe. In sum, Mbeki s rule is seen as having clamped down on 
debate and democracy within the Alliance. 

Under these circumstances, there is strong opposition from among those who 
constituted the Zuma lobby to indications that Mbeki is contemplating staying 
on as president of the ANC after the expiry of his term as state president. Such 
a precedent has been set by - among others - former presidents Nyerere 
of Tanzania, Muluzi of Malawi, and most recently, Nujoma of Namibia. 
Yet although the outcome can be beneficent (Nyerere used his position to 
revive democracy and fight bureaucratisation within the ruling Chama 
Cha Mapinduzi party, as well as later calling for a return to multi-party 
democracy), in Malawi at least, it has been profoundly politically destabilising 

- with the former president having been arraigned for corruption by his hand- 
picked successor (who he had sought to control) and with Muluzi presently 
driving a bid for the latter's impeachment by Parliament (also on grounds 
of corruption) (Southall & Melber 2005). Certainly, the implication is that a 
successor state president in South Africa would have ANC President Mbeki 
looking over his shoulder, and possibly politicking to constrain or divert his 
policies. With good reason (if for less than pure motives), Zuma supporters 

- notably the ANC Youth League - unambiguously rejected any idea of there 
being 'two centres of power'. 

Support for Zuma from within Cosatu and the SACP would therefore seem 
to have been founded upon profound resentment against Mbeki's top-down 
politics. Yet the situation is by no means as clear-cut as the outlines of this 
analysis might suggest, for there are numerous nuances and layers of political 
motivation and thinking within the Alliance. There are those who praise 
Mbeki for having moved against Zuma in the name of corruption, yet who 
point out that the ANC's zeal for uncovering the full extent of corruption 
concerning the arms deal has been highly selective, with the principal victim 
being the parliamentary Select Committee of Public Accounts, whose early 
attempts to probe the affair were brutally curtailed. Whatever his faults, at 
the time of writing Zuma was (still) widely seen as the victim of political 
persecution. Then again, Mbeki in his second term is increasingly being 
viewed as 'yesterday's man', and those with political ambitions appear to be 
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angling for their place in the-sun under a successor. But yet again, there are 
those within Cosatu and the" SACP who always had their concerns about 
Zuma's post-dismissal political campaigning and about the likely style and 
substance of a projected Zuma presidency. 

After his dismissal from the deputy presidency, Zuma embariced upon an 
aggressive campaign to vAap up support widun die ANC and die Alliance. 
Motionally, he was committed to principles of maintaining party unity, 
protecting state institutions, and promoting the rule of law and the fight 
against corruption. In practice, his statements and actions suggested otherwise. 
Ahhough never attacking Mbeki explicitly, he railed against authoritarianism 
within the party. After his initial appearance in court in Durban, where the 
corruption charges were laid against him, he compared his impending trial to 
his experiences under apartheid, thereby projecting the courts as illegitimate, 
untransfornied institutions. Speaking in isiZulu to a large crowd outside the 
court, he declared that at a later stage he would reveal the details of a political 
campaign against him, a message which resonated with supporters who 
burned Mbeki t-shirts and threatened that if Zuma did not become president, 
the country itself would bum. 

Furthermore, ironicaUy, he appeared to be benefiting from the ANC's effective 
politicising of the public service. After coming to power, the ANC undertook a 
concerted drive to 'transform' the public service by replacing white employees 
who had served under the old order with black staff, and by 'deploying' senior 
members of the ANC to serve in senior positions in state departments and 
parastatals. Although strenuously denied, there was a substantial merging 
of 'state' with 'party' which was all very well when the party was united, but 
appears to be increasingly problematic now that it is seriously divided. The 
most dramatic open indicator of this was the suspension in early November 
2003 of three senior intelligence officials by Intelligence Minister Ronnie 
Kasrils after business mogul Saki Macozoma (close to Mbeki) complained 
that he was being spied upon. Thereafter, Mbeki appeared increasingly 
isolated - with key ANC and AUiance figures £dling in behind Zuma. As for 
the latter, his campaigning would appear to have been an attempt not only to 
hugely increase the political costs of his trial (keeping him out of jaO if found 
guilty), but also to override its results by securing majority support within the 
ANC for his presidency. 
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It was precisely the calculated political and moral ambiguities of Zumas 
behaviour, as well as - doubtless - his lack of a coherent left-leaning political 
and economic programme, that ensured that his support within Cosatu and 
the SACP was not as unanimous as the demonstrations in his favour would 
have seemed to imply. Indeed, there were some indications that the crisis was 
splitting these organisations as much as it was ripping the ANC apart. While 
Cosatu and the SACP are still formally committed to backing Zuma's bid to 
prove his innocence on charges of corruption, there are clear indications that 
behind closed doors there is a cacophony of dissenting voices. There remains 
a not insignificant sprinkling of Mbeki supporters in both organisations who 
have managed to neutralise crucial decisions that could have solidified Zuma s 
position. Yet, worryingly, in contrast to Cosatus participatory traditions, it 
was said that those opposing Zuma, or not fully behind him, were wary of 
stating their views openly. 

The future is uncertain - although for all his widespread popular support, 
Zuma's conviction of corruption would finish any likelihood of his becoming 
president once and for all. For his part, Mbeki - who before the rape allegation 
was being politically undermined by Zuma's campaigning - is, at the time 
of writing, using the levers of office and his greater freedom to shore up 
his position. If business and the dominant media were previously warning 
of South Africa's political stability and economic growth trajectory being 
stopped in their tracks by the prospect of a 'populist' Zuma presidency, a 
presidency of a typically old-style African 'Big Man', they are now worrying 
about a bitterly disruptive power struggle. Together with other voices, they are 
therefore calling upon the ANC and the Alliance to regroup around a 'third 
candidate', be it ANC General Secretary Kgalema Motlanthe, Saki Macozoma 
or Cyril Ramaphosa. Whatever the outcome, it seems that the road to the 
destination is one that is going to be rough, and that whoever does become 
president should seek to succeed where Mbeki has failed - in maintaining 
the unity of the Alliance. A 'developmental state' - which the Mbeki Cabinet 
wants South Africa to become - is unlikely to succeed unless it is based upon 
a 'growth coalition' that includes the consent and participation of labour. If 
Mbeki's successor forgets this golden rule, the Zuma crisis may in retrospect 
be seen as having prepared the way for a split in the Alliance - although 
not necessarily along the clear ideological lines, with the SACP and Cosatu 
forming an unambiguously left-leaning political party, which is so often 
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predicted, or hoped for. As in present-day Zimbabwe, the divorce between 
labour and the liberation movement might result in something much more 
ambiguous - and much more messy. 
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Taking Democracy Seriously Survey Dataset 1994, 
1998 and 2004 

General comments 

This dataset follows the structure of the questionnaire used in 1994, 1998 and 
2004. However, for the 1998 and 2004 stages of the longitudinal study, the 
wording of certain questions was changed slightly and a few new questions 
were added. Note that, unless otherwise stated, the figures in this dataset 
reflect the actual numbers of respondents for each question. The total samples 
for the three stages of the survey were 643 (1994), 639 (1998) and 655 (2004). 
Where the totals in the tables fall short of these totals, it means that either 
some respondents did not provide information or the response was invalid 
because of more than the required number of responses. 

For easy reference, the numbering of questions and tables in this dataset follows 
the numbering of questions for the 2004 survey (note that administration- 
type questions have been left out). 



2. Name of Cosatu region 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Cauteng 


199 


223 


239 


North West 


13 




43 


KZN 


116 


123 


103 


E. Cape 


206 


166 


129 


W. Cape 


109 


127 


141 
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5. Name of Cosatu union (2004 only) 



Union 


Number 


CEPPWAWU 


34 


cwu 


30 


FAWU 


48 


NEHAWU 


44 


NUM 


55 


Num$a 


90 


POPCRU 


88 


SAAPAWU 


1 


SACCAWU 


40 


Sactwu 


80 


SADTU 


46 


SAMWU 


49 


SASBO 


10 


SATAWU 


20 


Other 


15 


Non-members 


7 



Section A: Biographical information 

8. Gender 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Male 


411 


448 


430 


Female 


212 


191 


225 


9. Age 




1994 


1998 


2004 
37 


18-25 


19 


36 


26-35 


244 


233 ; 198 


36-45 


219 


226 ! 259 


46-55 


135 


123 


130 


56-65 


26 


21 


29 


65^ 
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10. Occupational category as defined by your company? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Unskilled 


190 


118 


81 


Semi-skilled 


193 


223 


169 


Skilled 


135 


192 


275 


Supervisor 


26 


31 


61 


Clerical 


64 


48 


55 


Other 


32 


21 


13 



1 1. Security of tenure (2004 only) 



Rxed-term contract (temporary) part time 


10 


Fixed-term contract (temporary) full time 


30 


Permanent contract part time 


11 


Permanent contract full time 


604 



12. Highest educational level 





1994 


1996 


2004 


No formal education 


13 


16 


3 


Grade 4 or lower 


26 


22 


14 


Grade 5-7 


97 


66 


41 


Grade 8-10 


283 


246 


181 


Grade 10-12 


199 


238 


247 


Technical diploma 


18 


31 


83 


University degree 


0 


14 


45 


Other post-school qualification 


7 


. -1 


r 41 
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13. Mother tongue (home hngnay ) 





1994 


1998 


2004 


IsiZdu 


155 


164 


150 


SeSolho 


78 


41 


52 


hiXhosi 


220 


188 


203 


liifildcbcic 




4 


7 


SeMi 


- 


41 


44 


SeTswana 


n 


24 


39 


Tsonga 




9 


15 


bISvMli 




7 


3 


Vendi 




1 


6 


English 


65 


64 


54 


Afrikaans 


97 


89 


80 


Other 


13 


7 


2 



16. Axe you a shop steward? (1998 and 2004 only) 





1998 


2004 


Yes 


153 


171 


No 


486 


481 



Section B: Conception of trade union democrat 

17. Do you have shop ftewaids in your workplace? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


637 


623 


627 


No 


6 


11 


16 


Don't know 


0 

,., _ _. 


5 


10 
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18. If yes, how did they become shop stewards? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Elected by workers 


540 


587 


574 


Appointed by union officials 


86 


17 


15 


Appointed by management 


6 


5 


4 


Other 


6 


2 


3 


Do not know 


0 


22 


31 



19. If elected, how often are elections for shop stewards held? (1998 and 
2004 only) 





1998 


2004 


More than once a year 


8 


17 


Once a year 


182 


155 


Once in two years 


163 


129 


Once in three years 


173 


179 


More than three years ago 


15 


56 


Cannot remember/do not know 


4 


83 



20. When did you last participate in electing your shop steward? 



j 1994 


1998 


2004 


Never i 52 


49 


55 


Within the last year 


388 


27 


287 


1 -2 years ago 


122 


128 


96 


More than 2 years ago 


78 


321 


131 


Cannot remember/do not know 


0 


81 


52 


21. If you elected shop stewards, how did you elect them? 




1994 


1998 


2004 


Show of hands 


315 


270 


295 


Secret ballot 


276 


321 


294 
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22. When you elect a shop steward, that person. . . 





1994 


1998 j 2004 


can represent your Interests as s/he 
sees fit 


167 


190 113 


can only do what the membership tells 
them to do 


463 


314 337 


has discretion within a broad mandate 


Not asked 


127 1 176 


23. When you elect a shop steward. . . 




1994 


1998 


2004 


s/he must consult you every time s/he 
acts on behalf of workers 


491 


378 


396 


s/he must consult you from time to 
time on important issues 


149 


252 


229 
8 


s/he does not have to consult you 
because s/he is elected to represent 
your interests 


0 


6 



24. When the shop steward acts on your behalf (2004 only). . . 



they must report back to workers every time 


83 


they must report back to workers only on important issues 


17 


they do not have to report back 


0 



25. If a shop steward does not do what the workers want, the workers should 
have a right to remove her/him. 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


601 


593 


610 




32 


30 


25 


Do not know 


0 


16 


13 
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26. In your workplace, has a shop steward ever been removed by the 
workers? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


194 


227 


176 


No 


439 


373 


425 


Do not icnow 


0 


33 


43 



27. If yes, what were the reasons for the shop stewards being removed? 
(indicate more than one, if necessary) (2004 only) 



Not doing their job properly 


75% 


Too close to management 


27% 


Different politics 


7% 


Too close to union officials 


2% 


Other (specify) 


5% 


28. Have any shop stewards in your workplace been promoted into managerial 
positions? (2004 only) 


Yes 


238 


No 


353 


Do not know 


52 


29. It is acceptable for shop stewards to be promoted into management. 
(2004 only) 


Strongly agree 


179 


Agree 


208 


Neutral 


70 


Disagree 


90 


Strongly disagree 


98 
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30. How often do you attend union meetings? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Never 


88 


59 


51 


Once a week 


212 


257 


174 


Once a month 


276 


225 


291 


Once a year 


38 


44 


52 


Do not know/carmot remember 


25 


37 


60 



31. 


Have workers in this 


workplace been involved 


in industrial action since 




1994/1999? (1998 and 2004 surveys) 






1998 


2004 


Yes 


420 


389 


No 


182 


258 



32. Did your union receive any support in that industrial action from any of 
the following (if applicable)? (More than one response possible, 1998 and 
2004 only) 





1996 


2004 




YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


Community organisations (specify) 


56 


44 


80 


20 


Other unions (specify) 


60 


40 


69 




Political parties (specify) 


62 


38 


83 


18 


Other bodies (specify) 


77 


23 


95 


5 



33. Unions should have active links with community organisations/civil 
society groupings/social movements. (2004 only) 



Strongly agree 


392 


Agree 


180 


Neutral 


36 


Disagree 


28 


Strongly disagree 


16 
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34. If SO, specify which. (2004 only) 





Community- 
based 
organisations 


Social 
movements 


Political 
parties 


Civil societies 


Should have active 
links with 


27 


1 j 

14 


17 


46 


DkJ not mention 

- , . 1 




73 

1 - III — 


84 


83 


54 



35. Do you have any of the following bodies for participation or 
communication with management in your workplace? (Indicate more 
than one response, 1998 and 2004 only) 



1 1998 (%) 


2004 (%) 


1 YES 


NO 


YES 


NO 


Woricplace forum 40 


52 


39 


61 


Health and safety committee 


n/a 


n/a 


70 


30 


Green areas/quality circles 


n/a 




n/a 


27 


73 


Formal work teams (endorsed by 
management) 


n/a 


n/a 


26 


75 


Other (specify) 


n/a 


n/a 


10 


90 


None of the above ; n/a , n/a 







36. Do you think these bodies give workers any influence on management s 
decision-making power? (2004 only) 



Very much 


32 


Somewhat 


22 


Neutral/do not know 


20 


A little 




16 


Not at all 


10 
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Section C: Union involvement in policy-making 



37. Do you agree/disagree with this statement: 'Workers cannot rely on 
political parties to protect their interests. 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Agree/strongly agree 


322 


318 


346 


Neutral 


77 


52 


63 


Disagree/strongly disagree 


238 


183 


228 


38. Do you agree/disagree with this statement: 'Workers will always need 
trade unions to protect their interests. 




1994 


1998 


2004 


Agree/strongly agree 


616 


594 


620 


Neutral 


6 


26 


17 


Disagree/strongly disagree 


19 







39. Do you agree/disagree with this statement: 'Parliament is the best forum 
to pursue worker interests.' (In the 2004 survey, the question read 'elected 
political institutions [parliament, provincial, local government] are the best 
place to pursue worker interests') 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Agree/strongly agree 


379 


365 


425 


Neutral 


90 


92 


61 


Disagree/strongly disagree 


482 


182 


167 



40. Which of the following elected political institutions best serves worker 
interests? (2004 only) 



National Parliament 


122 


Provincial Parliament 


33 


Local government 


83 


National and local government 


54 


National and provincial government 


41 


All of equal importance 


262 


None 


117 
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41 . Are you involved in local government or community-based development 
or participatory initiatives? (2004 only) 


Yes, as elected councillor 


14 


Yes, as union delegate 


49 


Yes, as community member 


208 


No 


381 


42. Local government service delivery in my area is satisfactory and effective: 


Strongly agree 


92 


Agree 


171 


Neutral 


107 


Disagree 


167 


Strongly disagree 


117 



43. Do you know what Nedlac is? {National Manpower Commission [NMC] 
in 1994) 





1994 (NMC) 


1996 


2004 


Yes 


148 




137 


No 


482 


598 


SCO 



Note that this table reflects the responses to question 44 ('yes' being entered 
when respondents gave the correct answer to the question 'briefly describe it', 
rather than question 43, which simply asked if they knew of it). 
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44. If yes, briefly describe it. (2004 only) 


Mediae 1 Percentage 


Government, business and labour are members 


28 


Could not remember or had only heard of It 


21 


Deals with economic, business and labour issues 


19 


Represents worker interests 


12 


Business and labour are members 


6 


Government and labour are members 


1 5 


Settles labour disputes and gives permission to strike 


3 


Organisation for business 


3 


Union represents workers in it 


' 2" 


Government organisation 


2 


Business and government are members 


1 



Total 100 



45. Have you ever been to a union meeting where there has been a report- 
back on Nedlac? 





1994 (NMC) 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


84 


186 


133 


No 


553 


427 


478 



46. Do you think that Nedlac is an important body through which Cosatu 
can influence poHcy which is of direct importance to workers? ( 1998 and 
2004 only) 







199S 




2004 


Yes 




231 




255 


No 


h - 


68 


Do not know 


325 


285 
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47. Do you know what the RDP is? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


150 


521 


581 


No 


461 


112 


72 



48. If yes, briefly describe it. (2004 only) 



RDP 


Percentage 


Helps previously disadvantaged or poor people 


25 


Provision of housing 


24 


Development and reconstruction 


19 


Provision of services, infrastructure and job creation 


19 


Could not remember or did not know 


5 


Job creation, skills development 


4 


Covemment policy 


2 


Ineffective, no longer implemented 


1 


Political party 


1 


Economic policy 


1 


TOTAL 


100 



49. Do you think the government is achieving the goals of the RDP? 
(2004 only) 



Yes 


418 


No 


146 


Do not know 


80 



50. Do you know what GEAR is? { 1998 and 2004 only) 





1998 


2004 


Yes 


231 


208 


No 


321 


427 
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51. If yes, briefly describe it. (2004 only) 



GEAR 


Percentage 


Privatisation and job loss 


28 


Government's economic policy 


14 


Could not explain 


9 


Ineffective or bad for the poor 


8 


Privatisation 


7 


job creation 


6 


Growth, improvement of economy 


6 


Job loss 


5 


Growth, employment and redistribution 


5 


Black empowerment and redistribution 


4 


Increases standard of living and services 


3 


Imposed by local or international Elites 


2 


An organisation 


2 



52. GEAR is achieving its goals of growth, employment and redistribution. 
(1998 and 2004 only) 





1996 


2004 


Strongly agree 


258 


33 


Agree 


57 


61 


Neutral 


84 


263 


Disagree 


77 


69 


Strongly disagree 


74 


51 
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Section D: Workers' conception of political democracy 



53. Should Cosatu and its affiliates send representatives to national 
Parliament? (1998 question: Do you think Cosatu s decision to send 
representatives to national Parliament was the correct one?) 





1998 


2004 


Yes 


430 


571 

L . ... 


No 


84 1 57 


Do not know 


124 


23 



54. Should Cosatu and its affiliates send representatives to provincial 
parliament? (2004 only) 



Yes 

No 



-—4 



Do not know 



t 



562 
64 



25 



55. Should Cosatu and its affiliates send representatives to local government? 
(2004 only) 



Yes 

Do not know 



•T ■ 



- — ^. 



561 
64 



24 



56. Do you think that if Cosatu representatives on elected political institutions 
do not do what workers want, they should be recalled/removed from 



Parliament? (2004 only) 








Yes, in the next election 






368 


Yes, through mass action 


194 


Not necessary 


79 
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37. When you vote for a political party in an election: 





1994 


1998 


2004 


It must consult with its supporters on aN issues 


437 


460 


494 


It must consult with its supporters only on 
Important issues affecting them 


180 


159 


123 


It does not have to CQTOUit its supporters because It 
has been elected to represent their interests 


19 


17 


35 


58. When the party makes decisions in Parliament that afiect its stipporters, 
it must leport hack to the people who voted for it: 




1994 


1998 


2004 


Eveiy time 


437 


416 


488 


Only on major Issues 


193 


201 


157 


They do not have to report back 


6 


9 


6 


59. IfthemalorityofpeoplewfaovoteforapartyinandectionareworiGers, 
then that party: 




1994 


1998 


2004 


Must repiesent only the inlefests of woffcers 


32 


54 


40 


Must represent the Interests of all supporters,, 
including tlMse who aren't worieers 


399 


392 


378 


Mutt represent the interests of all South Africans 
even If worker interests have to be sacrificed 


206 


191 


233 
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60. When you decide to vote for a particular party, which is the most 
important factor behind your decision? (Please rank 1 to 8) 



1 


^ 1994 


1998 


2004 


The leadership 




87 


73 


217 


The policies 




498 


160 


212 


Because the union advises you to 




n/a 


387 


17 


Because friends and family advise you to 


■ 1 


n/a 


n/a 


1 


Because the community supports it 




n/a 


n/a 


1 


Past performance 






n/a 


108 


Loyal to a political tradition 




n/a 


n/a 


63 


None of the above 





44 


19 


4 


Combination of the above 


n/a 


387 


n/a 



61. Would you prefer to be represented by members in Parliament elected 
through a... (2004 only) 



Party list (present system) 


r_... 25, _ 


Constituency (local area - that is, someone from your area) 


218 


Mixed system (such as is the case with local government) 


137 


Don't know 


43 



Section E: Perspectives on the 1994, 1998 and 
2004 elections 



62. Do you think the party you intend voting for has worker interests 
at heart? 







1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


585 


509 


492 


No 


— i — 


45 


36 


86 


Do not know 




13 


70 


70 
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63. Cosatu has entaed into an alliance with the ANC and SACP to contest 
the 2004/1998/1994 elections. What do you think of this arrangement? 





1994 


1998 


2004 


If k thp hpct MUM flf c^rwirM uiMlfiflft' IntaKds in 
Parliament 


527 


446 


427 


WDtter interests in Parliament should be 
represented by the SAG' alone 


13 


22 


23 


Cosatu should not be aKgned with any pofiticai 
party 


97 


85 


114 


Arwther party could better serve worker interests 
(not asked in 1994) 


n/a 


6 


14 


Workers should form their own political party (not 
asked in 1994) 


n/a 


22 


39 


Do not know (not asked In 1994) 


n/a 


55 


34 


64. Do you think that this alliance should continue and contest the election 
after 2004/1998/1994? 




1994 


1998 


2004 


Yes 


489 


407 


417 


No, Q»atu should not be aligned to any political 
party 0998 and 2004 only) 


n/a ! 19 

1 


98 


No, 0>satu woukJ be better off forming its 
own party 


90 


62 


42 


1 think that Cteatu shouM makUain Ks alliance with 
the SACP only (1998 and 2004 only) 


n/a 




26 


1 think Cosatu should maintain its alliance with the 
ANC only 0998 and 2004 only) 


n/a 


41 


25 


Do not know 0998 and 2004 only) 


n/a 


76 


42 


SImxiU form an alliance with another party or 
parties 0994 only) 


5 


n/a 


n/a 
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65. Which party are you going to vote for in the forthcoming ( 1 994/1 998/2004) 
national elections? 



ANC 



Azapo 



Democratic Alliance/Party 
Inkatha Freedom Party 
New National Party 



UDM 



Independent Democrats 
Do not intend to vote 
Other 





1994 


1998 


2004 


« ' 


481 


1 

474 


472 


6 


1 


1 


6 




6 


r 

l 


0 


6 


8 


— 


31 


25 


8 




5 


4 


5 


i- 


n/a 


19 


3 


— ^- 

1 

... -4 

1 

1 

. ... ♦ . 


n/a 


n/a 


3 


12 


I J 


30 


1 


6 


5 


8 


96 


104 


104 



Would not say 



66. Which party are you going to vote for in the forthcoming ( 1 994/ 1 998/2004) 
provincial elections? 



ANC 
Azapo 



Democratic Alliance/Party 
Inkatha Freedom Party 
New National Party 
PAC 
UDM 

Independent Democrats 
Do not intend to vote 
Other 

Would not say 



-» 
I 
I 



1994 


1 


1998 


2004 


469 




468 


468 


0 




1 


1 


6 




7 


6 


6 


■i- 


7 


9 


31 


1 


22 


8 


S 


- i — 


4 


6 


n/a 


1 




^ 3 


n/a 




n/a 


5 


19 




70 


30 


6 




4 


8 


96 




26 


99 
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Section F: Political programmes and workers' 
expectations of the system delivering 

67. Have any of the following services been provided or improved since the 
1998/2004 elections in your area? (1994 question: once a new government 
is in power, they will be able to improve your life in the next five years 
through provision of the foUowing:) 





1994 


1998 




2004 


Better housing 


91 


59 




61 


Higher wages 


72 1 


45 




37 


Access to land 


81 1 


60 


"f ■ " 
-J 


58 


Access to clean water 


82 


87 


1 


87 


Access to electricity 


72 


88 




87 


Access to a telephone 




83 




82 


Better public transport (not covered in 1 994 survey) 


n/a ; 


63 




61 


Enough nutritional food 


4 


62 


- i- - 

.1 
j 


54 


Access to better health care 


?! .. T 


71 


58 


Access to education and training 


90 


68 


- *- 


68 


A clean and healthy working and living environment 


86 


71 


63 


Jobs (not covered in 1 994 or 1 998 surveys) 


n/a 


n/a 




17 


Provision of HIV/AIDS treatment, education and 


n/a 


n/a 




49 



support (not covered in 1 994 or 1 998 surveys) 

Note: AU figures are calculated in percentages; more than one response is possible. 
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68. In which of the following areas would you like to see improvements after 
elections? (Rank in order of importance from 1-14, 2004 only) 



Better housing 



Highest figure indicates most 
important improvement desired 



154 



Higher wages 
Access to land 



106 



27 



Access to clean water 
Access to electricity 
Access to a telephone 

Better public transport (not covered in 1 994 
survey) 



27 

9 



Enough nutritional food 



6 

7 

16 



Access to better health care 

Access to education and training 

A clean and healthy working and living 
environment 

Jobs (not covered in 1 994 or 1 998 surveys) 

Provision of HIV/AIDS treatment, education and 
support (not covered in 1 994 or 1 998 surveys) 

Other (specify) 



30 



38 



14 



203 



83 



69. If the government elected in the next election fails to deliver most of 
these benefits, will workers (more than one response possible): 





1994 


1998 


2004 


Put pressure on unionists in Parliament 


66 


89 


86 


Vote for another party in the next election 


40 


37 


42 


Form an alternative party that will provide these 
benefits to workers 


29 


33 


38 


Participate in ongoing mass action to force the 
government to deliver on its promises 


72 


75 


73 


Do nothing 




20 


5 



Note: All figures are calculated in percentages; more than one response is possible. 
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70. What should the primary goal ot black economic empowerment be? 
(2004 only) 



Promote greater black ownership of companies 


130 


Promote small business 


69 


Increase the number of black manaQen 


29 


Empower workers through skilb development 


336 


Graater state control of the economy 


64 


Other 


16 


71. Which leader in South Africa represents worker interests best? (Only 
responses of 5 and above are listed) 


iMMler 


Number 


Ncbon Mandela 


127 


Zwelinzima Vavi 


100 


Would not say 


99 


Blade N2fenande 


62 


Thabo Mbeki 


47 


WOUeMKlWia 


38 


Membathisi Mdladlana 


35 


Mbazima Shilowa 


31 


Cyril Ramaphosa 


16 


Tony Leon 


7 


Cedleyihieklsa Zun>a 


5 


Patrtcfo de Uie 


5 


Jay Naidoo 


5 


Cosatu 


5 



I 
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Cosatu workers' political attitudes in South Africa 

Edited by Sakhela Buhlungu 

This book examines the results of a time-series study conducted in 1 994, 1 999 and 2004 of 
political attitudes among members of the Congress of South African Trade Unions (Cosatu). 
Cogently analysing workers' attitudes to issues such as the growing informalisation of work, 
internal union and parliamentary democracy black empowerment and the marginalisation 
of women within the trade union movement, the colleaion concludes with considerations of 
Cosatu's influence on working-class politics and the democratic transformation of South Africa. 

Carefully exploring both the changes and remarkable continuities which characterise workers' 
political orientations, the book highlights the complexity and contradictions of Cosatu's stand 
on the ANC's politics and policies, as well as the extraordinary extent to which the federation's 
leadership reflects the opinions and attitudes of its base. 

Written by leading scholars of the South African labour movement, this is an invaluable 
resource that no serious student of South African politics can do without. 

Based on a uniquely original database, this is a major contribution to knowledge in the field 
of labour studies but will also be read carefully by analysts of South African politics. 
- Professor Dunbar Moodie, Hobari and Willianr> Smith Colleges. New York Slate 
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